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THE MISSIONARY EXPLORER. 


We are a race of travellers ; the im- 
pulse seems to come into the world 
with us, a national inspiration. It 
is because of the dismal English fogs, 
the gloom, and the rain, and the 
heaviness of this unfortunate island, 
where the inhabitants commit suicide 
in November, and must fly, or die, 
with the instinct of desperation, say 
our sagacious neighbours over the 
Channel; but whatever the cause is, 
the result is clear. Deep into every 
inland valley, high up to every hill- 
side, among streets, among towns, 
among villages, into the midland 
fens and plains as well as to the 
rock-bound extremities of the land, 
the mysterious sea-breath of our iso- 
lation tempts us all forth to the un- 
known. Perhaps the long lines of a 
continent running in faint hills and 
plains towards the horizon, can never 
be so suggestive and tantalising to 
the fancy, as that dangerous, daz- 
zling glory of sea which hems in our 
insular footsteps; but it is certain 
that this nation of islanders, straitly 
confined on every side by these 
waters, which only kiss the shores 
of our neighbours for a limited ex- 
tent of coast, has never ceased, since 
its first dawning of national impor- 
tance, to produce great explorers, 
great voyagers, and the most perse- 
vering colonists in the world. We 
are not a people of fervid imagina- 
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tion—or, if we are, get little credit 
for it; but it is to be presumed that 
our geographical position supplies all 
that we lack in enthusiasm of tem- 
perament. We cannot saunter over 
an imaginary line, and find ourselves 
immediately under different laws, a 
different government, and a distinct 
language. To experience this, the 
soberest family-expedition must dare 
the passage of that angry little sea 
which divides us from our nearest 
neighbour; and the subtle whisper 
of the blue water, a siren ever sing- 
ing of the unseen and undiscovered, 
exercises its perpetual and unceasing 
temptation upon our blood. There 
is not a village in the country, there 
is scarcely a family, over some one 
of whose number this suggestion has 
not, in one way or another, prevailed. 
For fortune, for fame, for knowledge, 
for pleasure, for nothing at all but 
pure love of wandering, the natives 
of these three kingdoms are for ever 
straying out of this narrow little 
nook, at the corner of creation, over 
all the world. 

To say this is not certainly to say 
anything new; but the old perennial 
fact has its changing novelties of 
circumstance in every age. Our 
adventurers do not take Spanish 
galleons or conquer provinces in 
these days; and, somehow, an even 
quainter antiquity has fallen upon 
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the Grand Tour of our more imme- 
diate ancestors, than upon the splen- 
did forays of Drake and Raleigh. 
The proper English young gentle- 
man’s course of travel—his orthodox 
visits to historical places, his neat 
notes upon pictures and palaces, his 
pleasant excitation of anticipated 
surprise on hearing peasants and 
children talk freely the languages 
which he has acquired so painfully, 
and his general delightful sense of 
superiority as a man who has seen 
the world—is something quite be- 
yond and above the profane imagina- 
tion of to-day. The grand tour, with 
all its pleasant complaisancies and 
importance, is no longer good for any- 
thing but a chapter in the Virginians. 
The fashion has changed. The Eng- 
lish young gentleman who would 
distinguish himself by the accom- 
plishment of travel now, must go to 
the extremities of the earth before 
he will find any region which it is 
creditable and novel to have visited. 
Enterprise and adventure of them- 
selves have grown so common, that 
they must be pushed to the verge of 
voluntary martyrdom before our lan- 
guid admiration and wonder can be 
quickened into interest. A man who 
has made a downright savage of him- 
self, has a certain claim upon us. 
He has achieved a feat which it 
requires wealth, leisure, health, and 
boldness, in large degrees, to do, 
and for which the greater part of his 
neighbours are, one way or other, 
incapacitated ;—but your small man, 
who has only travelled, what does 
anybody care for him? We have all 
travelled more or less in our own 
persons. A few thousand miles, or 
a few additional countries, are dull 
to our universal information; and 
your traveller, who confines himself 
within the bounds of civilisation, 
yet expects the public to take 
the smallest interest in him, must 
either be a Yankee, or pursue his 
journey with some special end in 
view! 

Yes! we dare no longer, with a 
due regard for our character, travel 
for travel’s sake. The merest tourist, 


who goes where Murray bids him, is 
unhappy if he has not a motive to 
license his wandering—a “ pursuit” 
to raise him above the vulgar level 
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of the travelling English. He is a 
student of architecture, learned in 
the beauties of “severe” Gothic 
excellence, and strict to mark the 
dawning symptoms of “a debased 
period;” or he is a connoisseur, 
erudite in the “second manner” of 
Raphael or Leonardo, and better in- 
structed about the school of Pisa and 
the school of Venice than if he had 
been a genuine alumnus of one of 
those dead brotherhoods of art; or 
he is full of statistical inquiries and 
questions of government, and im- 
proves his mind by comparing na- 
tional systems, and investigating the 
developments of commerce and in- 
dustry in different quarters of the 
world; or, most fatal of all, he is a 
student of human nature and na- 
tional character—from which Inet 
virtuous personage heaven deliver 
all unwary souls! But whatever he 
is, he is obliged to be something, from 
a mere necessity of self-respect. 
Everybody has found out, by dint of 
experiment, that travelling for itself 
is not the elevating and expanding 
influence it was once fondly ima- 
gined to be; and the fashion is, that 
everybody of the slightest preten- 
sions, when he travels, should travel 
for a certain end. 

So, when an unfortunate physician 
rushes out of his hard practice for 
his month’s holiday, alas! it is not to 
forget that such things as fevers and 
consumptions are in this laborious 
world. On the contrary, he goes 
away, not to refresh himself so much 
as to benefit society, by analysing all 
the medicinal waters of all the Bads 
and Spas within his range, and to 
speculate upon peculiarities of cli- 
mate and sanatorial advantages ; car- 
rying upon his unhappy shoulders, 
wherever he goes, the infirmities of 
all the world. The man of science 
leaves his museum only to have the 
same fate follow him. He sets up, 
not a tabernacle of rest, but an ob- 
servatory, and takes his pleasure 
laboriously—not to please himself, so 
much as to extend the limits of geo- 
logical, or astronomical, or geogra- 
phical knowledge—to increase the 
museum, and make up another lec- 
ture, and a little more information 
for the inquiring world! The same 
necessity presses more or less upon 
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all classes. Everybody must have 
his good reason for his wanderings. 
Shellfish and Actinia justify the sea- 
air and pleasure of the humblest 
holiday ; and the further. we extend 
our travels, the more indispensable 
becomes an object and “ pursuit.” 
Under this impulse of fashion, and 
popular inclination, as under all such, 
there lies, without doubt, a compul- 
sion of use and necessity. Fashions 
do not come for nothing, any more 
than needs do. We have come to 
that condition of society which, for 
lack of a better term, we call extreme 
civilisation; everything artificial is 
at its highest bloom and perfection 
in our old empires; the comforts of 
life, and the accessions of luxury, 
were never so generally within reach, 
or so universally enjoyed. If every- 
thing about us is not beautiful, up to 
the highest reach of manufacturable 
beauty, the fault is not ours, but 
Nature’s, who chooses sometimes to 
balk our training by withholding 
what she alone can bestow; but we 
have taughf, invented, and con- 
structed to the highest pitch of our 
powers. We have made it possible 
to whisper secrets across a continent 
and through a sea. We can travel 
at a rate which is all but flying. We 
can breakfast every morning, if we 
please, upon all the news of all the 
world. Though idle people dispute 
in the newspapers about the possi- 
bilities of marriage on three hundred 
a-year, we are all perfectly aware 
that three hundred a-year nowa- 
days means a degree of personal 
comfort impossible to monarchs as 
many years ago. And the superfi- 
cial idea is, that all this is remarka- 
bly satisfactory, the real end of 
national effort, the state of. social 
eminence most desirable, and of the 
greatest benefit to the race. Experi- 
ence, however, and social wisdom, 
tell other tales. History knows, and 
does not fail to testify, that of all 
the dangers which beset a state, none 
is so subtle, so destructive, or full of 
all the possibilities of evil, as this 
same civilisation. It is like the 
penetrating luscious air of a skilful 
— the perfumes of the Borgias. 
@ must needs throw up our win- 


_dows, open our breast to the winds 


of heaven, camp out in the fields, 
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and be wet with the dews, like the 
old Assyrian king, to defy the influ- 
ences of this intoxicating malaria,— 
this fragrance and sweetness of death. 


Expansion, increase, growth, is oury 


only preservation. It is better even 
to run into extravagances of enter- 
prise, to waste life and time in vain 
researches, to pile upon each other 
labours as unprofitable as those of 
Sisyphus, than to yield to the ease, 
the comfort, and the prosperity of 
modern social existence, or give up 
to civilisation the noble discontent 
and restless power in which lies our 
life. It is not this idea which im- 
pels us to all our many exertions, 


and sends our explorers barefoot : 


through the unknown world. Few 
people apprehend any dangers to 
themselves from civilisation ; yet this 
principle of self-defence and natural 
compensation, running through a 
hundred intermediate channels, is 


the safeguard of Providence for our * 


protection, while it is also the secret 
of that fashion which makes us all, 
whether pilgrims in the desert or 
tourists on a holiday ramble, give 
substance to our pleasures, and & 
value to our fatigues, by charging 
ourselves with a real or imaginary 
something to do. 

For our wants increase, and our 
necessities expand along with our 
luxuries. We not only want a great 
many things which we had formerly 
no occasion for, but we long to see 
other people infected with the same 
requirements, and as full of wants as 
ourselves. We cannot afford to leave 
corners of the world fallow, uncul- 
tivated, unleavened by the commix- 
ture of our restless blood. The mo- 
dern spirit of conquest stirs at the 
thought of miles of virgin soil, where 
flocks might feed, or corn grow, or 
timber fit for the masts of some high 
admiral fall beneath the axe of the 
pioneer; and Trade, an insatiate de- 
mon, burns with lofty indignation at 
the thought of tribes and nations 
who know none of its benefits, and 
who are still content with the beg- 
garly elements of mere sustenance, 
unaware of all they might gain by 
the disinterested ministrations of the 
great buyer and seller of civilised 
life. Thousands of men and women, 
whose ambition aims no higher than 
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scanty milk and beef, or scantier 
maize-porridge, with an ox-skin or a 
yard of calico for all their wardrobe, 
startle the commercial soul into gener- 
ous shame and yearnings of brother- 
hood. If we might but wrap those 
dusky forms in splendid prints of 
Manchester, in muslins of Paisley! if 
we could but wreathe those ebon 
brows with glorious Glasgow ker- 
chiefs, Turkey-red! and wake the 
slumbering soul of African woman- 
hood with glimpses of unbelievable 
millinery, with ribbons white and 
red, with dazzling beads coloured 
like the rainbow! But the commer- 
cial Geni pauses with all his riches in 
his lap, and all his hungry over-pro- 
ductive children urging him on. It 
is grievous to let so many half-naked 
human creatures live and die in igno- 
rance of all those provisions of art 
and civilisation—harder still, and 
ever harder, to lose crowds of cus- 
tomers, whose patronage might keep 
many a mill going, and many a town 
employed, and accumulate many a 
fortune. But how to get at them? 
there is the question. Trade, bold, 
ready, and full of expedients, stands 
upon the burning sands in doubt 
and hesitation, and sighs its inquiry 
to all the winds in vain; for Man- 
chester cottons and Glasgow hand- 
kerchiefs—nay, even beads and 
trinkets, guns of Birmingham and 
knives of Sheffield-—cannot make their 
own way through a savage continent. 
They may keep up a doubtful and 
precarious barter along a coast-line 
—they may stimulate the primeval 
vanity to the length of kidnapping a 
neighbour’s child, or selling a poor 
clansman; but they are not moral 
agents, and this amount of stimula- 
tion is about the highest they are 
capable of. . Trade, where it goes 
alone, may create a slave-trade fatal 
to itself in the end, and brutalising to 
every intermediary concerned; but 
trade, which can cover the sea with 
ships, and the land with factories, 
cannot with all its united forces per- 
suade an African chief to be civilised, 
to be industrious, to employ the 


‘bounty of nature which lies at his 


hand, to produce that he may con- 
sume. It can teach him to appre- 


ciate the fabrics of our loom and the 
dyes of our printing—it may teach 
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him to sell his children or his depen- 
dants; but it is compelled to leave 
him as it found him, a savage, and 
consequently a half-unreasoning and 
wholly impracticable being, who will 
steal or cheat, or “appropriate” the 
thing he covets, but is no more worthy 
of the title of eustomer than is the 
monkey in his woods, who appreci- 
ates the red handkerchiefs as much 
as he. 

This same title of customer is about 
the first degree in social rank which 
our primitive kinsman can take, and 
it expresses no inconsiderable ad- 
vance and progress. To be anybody’s 
customer, & man must be a respon- 
sible and trustworthy being, able to 
reflect upon his own wants and means, 
and to exercise to some extent the 
qualities of foresight and of judgment. 
A flying bargain, or a sudden burst 
of barbarous extravagance, cannot 
qualify the man of the desert for this 
first relationship of civilisation. He 
must have a steady something to 
offer—a proviso, which includes a 
steady means of acquiring the some- 
thing—and certain distinct and obvi- 
ous wants somewhat above the rank 
of vanities. No one needs to be told 
how these wants will increase and 
widen as the resources of civilization 
open upon the uninstructed under- 
standing, nor how the inevitable help- 
lessness and dependence of social life 
will gradually take the place of that 
independence and absolute freedom 
which belong only to the man with 
whom a few yards of cotton and a 
pound of beef complete the amount 
of human necessities. But even at 
the threshold of social habitude, the 
change must be an important one. 
To be a customer, it does not require 
that our client should be fashionable 
or a fine gentleman, but it provides 
for the beginning of that develop- 
ment which, happy consummation! 
may end in both, and which at pre- 
ent advances the wandering chief to . 
the dignity of a primitive patriarch,y 
and justifies the humanity of the 
savage by an opening of higher in- 
stincts—the necessities of the man. 

But alas for commerce standing 
vainly upon the fatal shores of that 
continent, where there are millions 
of people to trade with, and untold 
fortunes to be made, but no access 
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practicable to the tempting field. 
Who is to open up the closed realms 
of savagery, with all their undevel- 
oped riches? Is it the sportsman, 
the lion-hunter, the man of science? 
Is it the trader himself, whose im- 
mediate interests are concerned? The 
question is important enough to jus- 
tify full consideration. Conquests of 
arms are no longer the plain and 
natural mode of extending territory 
—new discoveries of unknown Ame- 
ricas are not to be hoped for. Who 
is to go forth first at the head of all 
the armies of civilisation, to open 
up new countries, tribes, and nations 
—to bring a new race into the social 
commonwealth? There are very spe- 
cial capabilities necessary for the 
office. Great consequences follow as 
it is well or ill performed, and no 
one can glance over the first history 
of such efforts, without feeling how 
powerful is the influence which they 
exercise over the future character 
and tendencies of the countries intro- 
duced by their means into the com- 
mon brotherhood of the human race. 

Who, then, is the natural pioneer ? 
It is not the sportsman-adventurer, 
though no one should depreciate 
the uses of that modern Nimrod, 
or his class. The sportsman, frank, 
friendly, liberal, and, honourable— 
the civilised man who magnifies all 
the savage virtues in the sight of 
those who know no better, and adds 
to these a revelation of the more ex- 
alted courtesies and honesties of life 
—is an auxiliary to be held in hon- 
our; but he is not the man for this 
office—partly because his very sport 
puts so serious a vocation out of his 
way, and partly because the savage 
understanding cannot and will not 
comprehend him, let it try ever so 
hard. Why he should be there, in 
the first place, is a standing enigma 
to those sons of the desert. They 
ask, ‘‘ Have these hunters, who come 
so far and work so hard, no meat at 
home?” and laugh with a savage 
superiority of wisdom at thought of 
being deceived by the pretence that 
this is for pleasure. These volun- 
teer labours and hardships, which are 
a privilege of wealth and leisure to 
the English gentleman, are the most 
incomprehensible of follies to the 
wandering African. He can only 








stare with contemptuous amazement, 
or suspect with natural cunning the 
motives of the extraordinary mad- 
man, who shares toil and fatigue .in 
his own company for the glorious 
chance of an elephant hunt, or an en- 
counter with a hungry lion. He re- 
spects the white man’s gallantry, dar- 
ing, and powers of endurance, but 
he gazes at him with mingled doubt 
and wonder. Is he a conspirator, 
plotting against the freedom of the 
barbarous soil he treads, and the bar- 
barous tribes who surround him ?—or 
is he merely a fool ? 

Nor has the scientific traveller a 
much better chance. The same in- 
adequacy of motive deprives the pri- 
mitive man of all confidence in his 
learned visitor, who comes simply to 
track a river, or to explore a conti- 
nent. What can science do against 
the calm imperturbable sublimity of 
perfect ignorance? The one is a 
restless, troublesome, unquiet spirit 
of its very nature—the other a pro- 
found, passive, unyielding power, 
whose momentum of resistance it is 
scarcely possible to over-estimate. 
A man who will come over seas and 
through storms, who will go bare- 
foot and half-naked, who will run a 
hundred risks of his life, and sepa- 
rate himself from all his friends, in 
order to find out where a lake lies, 
how a stream runs, what weeds grow 
on the sandy plain, and what trees 
shade the rivers, is, if possible, a con- 
ception still more ridiculous and un- 
believable than the sportsman. To 
the primitive intelligence his alleged 
motive is a farce and pretence too 
absurd to do more than smile at. 
The salvage man knows better. He 
can believe that the geographer has 
come to put spells upon his land, to 
divert the waters of his stream, to 
dry him up with droughts, and waste 
his substance with arts magic, to 
pinch and cramp him like Prospero. 
All this is reasonable, and within the 
reach of comprehension ; but to per- 
suade him of such an insane fiction 
as the other, is a mere scoff upon his 
supposed credulity, which he laughs 
and finds out with supreme con- 
tempt. The heroism of science is 
out of the range of things explainable 
to the sceptic of the deserts. It 
would be almost as easy to make it 
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apparent to the brutes themselves 
as to the nobler but scarce less 
ignorant animal who reigns over 
them, and yet flies before them. To 
him the highest mission of that in- 
quisitive and restless spirit is worse 
than foolishness—a childish and in- 
comprehehsible play with the priva- 
tions of his own hard life, or more 
likely the wiles of a deceiver more 
cunning than he, who thinks to blind 
his eyes by this pretence; and we 
doubt whether it is possible, spite of 
their magnificent exertions, that the 
Barths and the Vogels, any more 
than the sportsman, can, however 
important their contributions . to 
science, and however heroic their 
labours, be really effectual instru- 
ments for the opening of a new world 
to commerce, law, education, and all 
the influences of civilised life. 

But there still are motives and in- 
ducements beyond mere personal 
profit, which even the mind of a 
savage, being human, is capable of 
comprehending ; he is still a man, 
however degraded his existence may 
be, and however limited his hori- 
zon. It is in him to comprehend in 
some far-off and dim degree what 
the missionary does in that parched 
and sunburnt land of his. It may 
be the merest waste of effort to teach 
his ignorance; yet, by right of his 
humanity, he is able to understand 
and believe somehow that it is rea- 
sonable the teacher should come, 
though from the end of the world. 
The motive is sufficient even to his 
blunted and dim capacity. It is not 
to shoot, nor to observe, nor to tra- 
vel; it is to bring certain unbe- 
lievable wonders to his own ears, to 
teach him something which he did not 
know before, which possibly he will 
not receive now, but which his visi- 
tor believes and comes to tell. The 
message may rouse his most power- 
ful prejudices, his strongest impulse 
of opposition. It is foreign to his 
customs, antagonistic to his germs of 
belief, condemnatory of his life; but 
the reasonableness of the errand ap- 
proves itself beyond question to his 
judgment. He can comprehend it 
without explanation. It is not a 


matter of that artificial learning 
which is a blank to him, or of that 
civilisation which he neither knows 
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nor appreciates: both these unknown 
powers his savage self-esteem could 
langh to scorn; but there is still 
and always a certain conscious hnu- 
manity in him, able to respond to the 
perfect reasonableness of listening to 
a message from God. 

We have thus an office and a mes- 
senger fit for the purpose—a primi- 
tive and comprehensible ambassador 
to the primitive intelligence. Let us 
not ignore nor depréciate a personage 
whose uses are so manifold and im- 
portant. With us, in our mode and 
stage of existence, secondary influ- 
ences are all-powerful. So far as 
superficial life is concerned, we are 
altogether ruled by them. Those 
periods of our individual history into 
which a great primitive love or sor- 
row has leaped like a fiery angel tak- 
ing possession, are but the crises and 
turning-points. They do not make 
up the common current, which is filled 
up by trivial interests and half pur- 
poses. But to a primitive existence 
the primary principles of nature still 
must be applied. To teach civilisation 
while we generously refrain from all 
attempts to “bias” the heathen mind 
in favour of Christianity, is a princi- 
ple as false to nature as it is perfectly 
incomprehensible to the heathen him- 
self, for whom we make this disinte- 
rested abnegation of faith. But we 
are bold to affirm that there is not a 
pagan in the world—wider than that— 
there is not a savage, the wildest of all 
the hordes of the desert, who is not 
at the bottom of his heart man enough 
to comprehend one disinterested er- 
rand, and one alone—the errand of 
the man who brings him, not the 
refinements of an unknown society, 
or the gifts of an unappreciated edu- 
cation, but the first primitive dis- 
tinction of his manhood and nature 
—that revelation from heaven, in 
the possibility of which every human 
creature has an instinctive and in- 
herent belief. 

This is the first and grand quali- 
fication of the missionary, as the 
pioneer of all practicable intercourse 
with the savage. The most barbar- 
ous of his clients is able to come to 
some comprehension of why heis there, 
and to recognise in a less or greater 
degree the sufficiency and reasonable- 
ness of the motive which brings him. 
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It is in this that his great advantage 
lies over all other philanthropic travel- 
lers. The people among whom he goes 
may, indeed, wonder at the disinte- 
rested character of his enterprise; 
but they do not wonder that, having 
really a communication from God to 
make, his country or his chief should 
send him to the ends of the earth to 
make it. It is, if it is true, a piece 
of news more marvellous and impor- 
tant than those which they them- 
selves commission embassies to dis- 
close to their neighbours. Their 
wonder is rather how the more en- 
lightened race should have been so 
long of sending this startling infor- 
mation into their deserts. ‘ Your 
forefathers knew of these things, yet 
they suffered my forefathers to go 
away into the darkness without hear- 
ing of them,” says Dr. Livingstone’s 
converted chief; and the complaint 
is as touching as itis natural. This 
is not by any means to presuppose. a 
ready or eager adoption of the new 
religion, or a quick perception of all 
its Divine excellences. The spiritual 
view of the matter is not one which 
we feel called upon to enter into; 
but we repeat, that the motive of the 
missionary is the only disinterested 
motive—the only inducement per- 
fectly distinct from personal profit 
and aggrandisement—which is com- 
prehensible to the intellect of the 
savage; and that this possibility of 
understanding on their part gives 
to the religious teacher a vantage- 
ground and footing amongst them 
which nothing else can possibly be- 
stow. 

Yet it is strange enough to add— 
though few will be so bold as to deny 
these special advantages and privi- 
leges of the office of missionary—that 
the missionary is not an interesting 
nor an attractive personage to the 
general eye of the world. He is the 
hero of a limited religious circle, 
who chronicle his doings and his say- 
ings in a missionary magazine—who 
applaud his name in Exeter Hall— 
who can tell his converts off by roll, 
and are familiar with all the special 
signs of grace. which accompany his 
ministrations. But the common world 
takes little note of the exiled preacher 
—the voice in the wilderness: as 
likely as not, the clever people cari- 
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cature him when it happens to be 
worth their while, and pass him with 
the indifference of contempt when it 
is not. Nobody sees in his person 
the old mission of the apostles going 
forward to the end of all things. No- 
body sees the foundation of new em- 
pires—the lowest round and ground- 
work of national reconstruction in 
that little house in the desert, which 
the civilised Christian builds among 
the savages with his own hands. 
Before the value of his work can be 
appreciated, generations must grow 
and blossom out of it, and through 
it, to discover at last that their germ 
of life was there. Perhaps, a thou- 
sand years hence, failing walls in the 
African plains will be sacred to the 
far-off children of an emancipated 
race, who have found out that these 
homely ruins cradled a new exist- 
ence for their continent; but, in the 
mean time, we who profess to be of 
the superior classes smile a little, if 
we do nothing more decided, at all the 
blowing of trumpets in Exeter Hall. 
When a London May calls together 
crowded meetings in those favourite 
assembly-rooms of the “religious 
world,” we do not contrast this “ re- 
ligious dissipation” over-favourably 
with the other kind of dissipation, 
not religious, which throngs the sa- 
lons of Belgravia and Mayfair. We 
give the palm not only of elegance 
and refinement, which might be 
natural, but of importance and in- 
terest, to the crowded meetings -of 
society where statesmen are to be 
found among the fine ladies—where 
the fine ladies themselves are person- 
ages of national importance, and 
where, under a show of social enjoy- 
ment, a lively fancy can imagine in 
secret action the great diplomacies 
which sway the world; and in sight 
of these brilliant crowds, the other 
crowds of pious fashion are. quite dis- 
countenanced, and thrown into the 
shade. Civilisation and the Geographi- 
cal Society, which two, between them, 
will have their fair share of martyrs, 
but will not win new kingdoms out 
of chaos, are on the sunny side, and 
may get credit for liberal views and 
enlightened principles; but the mis- 
sionary societies cluster in a coterie 
of small details and narrow inten- 
tions, in a flutter of white neckcloths 
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and bonnets from the country, per- 
ennially engulfed under the cold sha- 
dow of Exeter Hall. 

How should this be so? It seems 
very difficult to answer the question, 
unless by aid of those same mission- 
ary reports, records, and magazines, 
in which the history, so far as fact 
goes, of the various exertions of evan- 
gelical zeal are to be found. We 
cannot say that this is a satisfactory 
or-elevating department of literature: 
a& man may be a capital missionary 
without having at the same time a 
gift for letter-writing, or for any other 
species of literary composition ; and 
it is not easy to keep the wider and 
larger view of apostolic labours in 
the immediate presence of those long 
and careful details of the spiritual 
condition of some special Jad or old 
woman, and the promising signs 
which have appeared in somebody 
else’s wife or father—signs of grace 
which exhilarate a whole assembly, 
and console the writer for all his 
privations. We know that the Di- 
vine Head of the church Himself does 
not. disdain to care for the smallest 
and most solitary individual of all 
His worshippers. We know that in 
the midst of the vast arrangements 
of His Providence, God Himself, in 
the sacred word of His truth, turns 
aside often to an individual his- 
tory ; yet notwithstanding, it is very 
hard to believe and acknowledge that 
the uncertain penitences of a single 
savage, or the doubtful amendatory 
symptoms which much watching can 
discover in the miserable hut of a 
Bushman, are fit equivalents for the 
expenditure of a trained and educated 
man. Be it far from us to speak or 
think lightly of that great end of all 
gospel exertions—the salvation of 
individual souls. Let us not even be 
supposed to regard with a moment’s 
disrespect or levity the solemn and 
overpowering motive which prompts 
the devoted servant of God to the 
extremest limit of earthly labours, if 
** by any means he might save some ;”” 
but there is just all this difference 
between the Divine and the human re- 
cords of evangelistic experience, that 
inspiration can never be petty and 
circumstantial; whereas missionary 
reports, in most cases are so, to a 
very uncomfortable and discouraging 
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degree. When the sacred writers pause 
upon an individual instance of con- 
version, it is to brighten their pages 
with one vivid glimpse of nature and 
character, more expressive and tell- 
ing than all the sermons in the world: 
but it is very far from this with the 
missionary records, which give much- 
diluted, long-spun-out examples of 
the oft-repeated vicissitudes of reli- 
gious feeling; and in the contempla- 
tion of these, lose sight, or seem to 
lose sight, of all larger aims and mo- 
tives than the formation of a little ex- 
otic conservatory of believers, the im- 
mediate result and fruit of their own 
labour. It is not possible, of course, 
that minds like ours can emulate 
the Divine mind, which embraces at 
once the smallest and the greatest 
in its infinite range of regard and 
observation; but there can be little 
doubt that the exclusive and limited 
personality of most missionary narra- 
tives—the anxious desire to bring 
forward instances of individual con- 
version, and immediate results of a 
work which must, of its very nature, 
be gradual—do more than anything 
else to confine within a special and 
limited circle the home audience of 
the missionary, for whose success and 
progress, in reality, the whole world 
ought to be far more specially con- 
cerned. 

For individual details are always 
more or less petty, and it is impos- 
sible to prevent the thought rising, as 
it must have risen many a time even 
within the bosom of a May Meeting— 
is this black George—this old Sarah 
—this half-reclaimed and doubtful 
savage—this extraordinary spiritual 
blossom born out of the unameliorat- 
ed pagan soil—a sufficient compensa- 
tion for the loss and expatriation of 
that teacher who has been trained at 
the cost of toil, and time, and self- 
denial—who has been consecrated by 
a church, and prayed for by a people, 
and who is probably an efficient and 
persevering labourer, qualified for 
good work anywhere?—can we afford 
to expend him, with all his qualifica- 
tions, out of our hands, and gé@t only 
the doubtful convert in exchange? 
Let him say with tears in his eyes— 
and it is fit he should say so—that 
one soul is worth more than all his 
toil. That is abundant justification 
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for him, but not so much satisfaction 
to us, who have such overpowering 
occasion for the most productive ser- 
vices of every workman who can 
use his tools. Are we warranted in 
operations so costly, we who have 
nothing to spare? Can we permit so 
vast an expenditure for a result so 
disproportionate? Or is the result 
indeed disproportionate, and the out- 
lay beyond rational prudence? The 
question is one of very high and 
vital importance to the world, as well 
as to the missionary societies. And 
it almost seems as if it could be 
answered best by dropping to a 
secondary place the special infor- 
mation of all these reports and re- 
cords, which present themselves as 
the superficial history of the whole 
enterprise. A missionary is not a 
church-maker—there is no such office 
established in Providence; he is not 
a cultivator of tender exotic plants of 
spirituality, suddenly changed from 
savages into angels, to be the pets of 
an admiring assembly at home. He 
is, let us thank God, the bearer of 
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will not be wasted. But the results 
of his mission are not solely to in- 
dividuals; he is the ambassador of 
all possible and practicable advan- 
tages, the underworker, unsuspected 
and unconscious, of all the develop- 
ments of the future. We do not 
know, save in a very few instances, 
who were the early disciples who 
followed even Paul and Peter, and 
lighted their tributary cressets from 
these first bearers of the light; but 
we know that by-and-by the Casars 
and the Gods went out like ineffectual 
tapers in the spreading of that il- 
lumination. We have not a particle 
of evidence to show how many of the 
old islanders opened their hearts to 
the words of Columb, when he stood 
a wandering missionary among the 
western seas—nor much information 
as to the early converts of Augustine; 
but we know what has come in 
the train of the Culdee and the 
monk, with all the drawbacks of 
their message. It will not harm the 
immediate converts of the missionary 
to lose the congratulations and plau- 


a special good to every individual ygits of Exeter Hall, but it will ad- 


who hears him; but he is also, 
consciously or unconsciously, in 
that course of providential order 
which rules the world, the pioneer of 
universal benefits, the beginner of 
legitimate intercourse—the first ef- 
fectual link between the savage and 
the civilised man. Like other la- 
bourers, he must ‘sow his seed, and 
leave it to the dews and the rains 
which fall day by day; he-must not 
lay his ear to the soil to listen for 
the stirring of the young corn under- 
ground, It is his to fill up the moat, 
that the universal army of profits, 
comforts, and advantages, nay march 
into the shut-up soul in triumph. Be- 
hind him wait all the white-robed im- 
personations of old allegory, and all 
the more real and martial good-doers 
of modern life. Peace and plenty, old 
favourites of the human fancy— 
truth, purity, and knowledge—all 
the principles of a better and higher 
life, can only get admittance there 
by treading the footsteps of the first 
primitive messenger whe bears the 
communication of God to man. And 
while the husbandman goes his way, 
the special seed will spring: let him 
take courage—it is imperishable, and 





ntage the general interest in that 
great ambassador of God and man, if 
he will learn to combine more broadly 
the universal with the particular, and, 
without altering his work, alter in se 
far the telling and record of it as to 
represent the true nature of an en- 
terprise which, in reality, aims at 
nothing less than an entire and. f 
fundamental revolution of nature, » 
the destruction and dispersion of 
savagery, and the making of a new 
world. 

It is a very difficult and dangerous 
business to affect or aim at a “supe- 
rior” tone in matters of religion. We 
speak with submission—but it is 
rather “humbling,” as our evangeli- 
cal friends might say, to find what a 
very sad new cant of enlightenment 
and intellectuality is apt to take the 
place of that old so-called Puritanie 
cant which the advanced preachers 
and teachers of the present time 
think themselves bound to keep clear 
of. There is little advantage in 
altering merely the tone of those 
solemn pretences of expressions which 
we are all so apt to take refuge in; 
and we certainly should not feel the 
case improved if missionary narra- 
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tives, instead of well-meaning gossip 
about particular individuals, became 
ambitious character-sketches, or es- 
says upon the dawn of civilisation. 
These are rather more undesirable 
than the other. We are even but 
half contented, and can scarcely help 
suspecting a little undue submission 
to the supposed likings of the public, 
when we find the missionary’s story 
a tale of travel more concerned with 
the natural products of the country, 
its unknown geographical features, 
and all the adventures and escapes 
of the way, than with the special 
race to whom he is sent, and the 
labour which is his primary object. 
In short, and to make an end of it, 
we are very hard to please in our 
ideal, who must, to satisfy our desires, 
have not only an open eye for all the 
external wonders of his position, and 
a wide apprehension of all the ulti- 
mate results involved, but be, at the 
same time, fully and frankly a mis- 
sionary, knowing and perceiving that 
his entire standing-ground of advan- 
tage lies in the fact that his first 
message is from heaven, and hi 
primary credentials the word of G 

It is some time since any volume 
has made so much noise, or excited 
80 greut an interest, as the narrative 
of Dr. Livingstone. This is the story 
of a remarkable man, but it is not 
otherwise a remarkable book ; and it 
is to the credit of this generation, 
which loves “style” so much, and 
is so greatly influenced by. literary 
graces, that a work so entirely de- 
void of both should, nevertheless, 
have attained so remarkable a popu- 
larity. We permit the great Whig 
historian to put upon record almost 
anything he pleases, ‘because not a 
man of us has the heart to con- 
demn a narrative so fascinating; and 
we receive the wildest caprices of an 
amateur as serious criticism on art, 
simply because nature has gifted the 
said amateur with the most wonder- 
ful graces of language; yet we are 


* not so unreasoning in our admirations 


as we seem. When a man has really 
something to tell us, we are content 
that he should tell it in his own 
way. It isa large testimonial to the 
good sense of the age, which, after 
all, cannot be so superficial as people 
cali it. Dr. Livingstone has a report 
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to make, of travels and an enterprise, 
quite wonderful, and, we presume, 
almost unparalleled. He says, with 
evident truth, that he would rather 
undertake his journey over again 
than write his account of it; and, 
accordingly, no one attempts to judge 
him on a ground which he does not 
attempt to take. He is not a litera 

man, nor a dilettanti. He holds the 
pen in a toil-hardened hand, which 
has been more familiar with axe and 
gun than with the dainty implements 
of civilised life. What he has to tel} 
us of, is an unknown and undeveloped 
continent, the fourth quarter of the 
world; a country hitherto shut up 
and barred by unhealthy coasts and 
untracked deserts; a great savage 
impenetrable waste, where the great 
old lords of the forest still exist and 
reign; where the least religious race 
of the world live their naked life of 
exposure and privation; and upon 
the coast of which, our own Empire, 
the biggest policeman in the uni- 
verse, keeps an expensive and half- 
successful watch, lest those poor 
black souls, for whom we ean do 
nothing better, should be stolen and 
sold away. Dr. Livingstone, how- 
ever, means to do something better 
for them. He has been high up into 
the home of the race where there is 
neither policeman nor slave-trade, 
but villagefuls and tribes of trainable 
human creatures like ourselves, He 
has seen the natural highways which 
track that silent and unrepresented 
territory. The soil has disclosed to 
him its voiceless secrets in leaf of tree 
and form of weed, which tell tales of 
unmade fortune to the educated eye. 
He has found out how men can live 
and travel in the deserts, and’ how 
commerce may enter and ftourish. 
He comes home laden with hopes, 
prospects, and promises—the noble 
idea that he is adding power and 
wealth to his own country, while he 
carries salvation to another; and it 
is all this, the promises, the pro- 
spects, the hopes—a eapacity which 
seems to him unlimited, yet a want 
which is touching and excessive— 
which make up the importance of 
Dr. Livingstone’s beok. All this he 
knows—all this he has come to tell, 
anxiously and earnestly—and to this 
with one accord, and without any 
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depreciatory criticisms, the public has 
been heartily content to incline its 
serious ear. 

While we write, he is just about 
returning out of a serious course of 
lion or hero worship, which, it is to 
be hoped, has done no worse for him 
than to bore and weary his spirit. 
Dr. Livingstone’s fame and popularity 
have spread much beyond the limits 
of any peculiar circle; but for real 
hearty sincere hero-worship, fooling 
to the very top of one’s bent, there is 
certainly no community in existence 
half so successful as “the. religious 
public.” The lion of the coteries is 
nothing to the lion of the churches, 
and we trust the African apostle has 
not found the ordeal too hard for 
him. He goes out with all the en- 
couragements and aids which science 
can bestow upon him, with an un- 
paralleled amount of public sym- 
pathy, and with even the recognition 
and authority of Government to give 
dignity to his further labours; and 
it now remains to be seen what capa- 
bilities remain in the office which he 
has already raised in honourable re- 
putation, and from which he has 
taught us to expect in the future still 
greater results, 

It is not necessary, after every- 
body has heard from this traveller’s 
own lips so much as it was needful 
to tell of his ewn history, to give any 
sketch of that here. He was one of 
those Scotch students who never 
could by any chance be fellows of 
Christ Church or Trinity—one of 
those grave labourers towards a 
special end, who strike through 
Latin and Greek, perhaps without 
any remarkable devotion to those 
exclusive and jealous channels of 
learning, mastering so much as must 
be mastered amid the cark of daily 
labours—a man who did not pursue 
his education through the hard 
struggle of its acquirement merely 
for education’s sake, with the disin- 
terested zeal of an Oxford scholar, 
but who worked hardly through his 
necessary curriculum as ® means, 
and not as an end. Reading amid 
the clatter of machinery in a Glasgow 
mill, taught the future explorer how 
to read and write amid.the clatter of 
surrounding savages; and the hard- 
ness of a poor man’s early life trained 
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him for the privations of his mission. 
He went out of the heart of the 
Scottish peasant-world, while most 
Oottar fathers still justified the picture 
of the Saturday Night; he worked 
his way through medical training 
and theological lectures, indebted to 
/no one; and, finally, by dint of dis- 
appointment in his first idea of going 
to China, fell into the office and voga- 
tion appointed for him, and for which 
he has shown himself so fit. He 
went to Africa eighteen years ago, to 
join the missionary party which has 
already made itself celebrated by the 
narrative and labours of Moffat, mar- 
ried there the daughter of his prede- 
cessor, and lived the usual life of a 
missionary—at the parent station in 
the first place, and afterwards at one 
founded by himself, which a long 
drought and a raid of Boers at last 
compelled him to abandon—for nearly 
ten years. Then the afiatus of the 
explorer came upon this prophet in 
the desert. He began to discover, 
and the impulse grew upon him— 
but it is only after a long course of 
quiet life and unrecorded exertions 
among those savages — exertions 
which seem to have spread his influ- 
ence widely among them, but which it 
is not easy to trace in his story, where 
all the ordinary details of missionar 
experience are omitted, and which 
is, probably in consequence, some- 
what confused and hurried as a nar- 
rative, and not to be followed easily, 
—that the characteristic feature of 
his personal vocation begins to be 
developed. This, which is the great 
distinction of Dr. Livingstone’s work 
and book, is a long, toilsome, soli- 
tary, and, most remarkable of. all, 
successful journey, from one end to 
another of the scorching continent, of 
which this event has made him a 
kind of moral superior and suze- 
rain, 

The. occasion of this remarkable 
undertaking is perhaps as singular as 
the enterprise itself. The missionary 
obliged to abandon the first scene of 
his independent labours at Kolobeng, 
where a tyrannical and barbarous 
colony of African Dutchmen opposed 
and insulted both himself and his 
pupils, set out up country towards 
the lands of a remarkable chief, 
whose territory he intended to make 
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his future centre of operations. He 
carried all his patriarchal and primi- 
tive wealth, his wife and his children, 
with him into the new region—mean- 
ing to settle there: but that was not 
his appointed service, as it appeared. 
The great chief died almost at the 
moment of the stranger’s arrival; the 
locality was still unhealthful — ex- 
posed to fever and malaria; and, 
most’ momentous of all, signs of an 
incipient slave-trade appeared to the 
jealous eyes of the missionary. The 
Makololo gentlemen were splendid in 
garments of red and green baize, and 
dressing-gowns of printed calico: and 
the manner in which they had at- 
tained these grandeurs was by a 
beginning of slave-barter fatal to the 
hopes of their new teacher. The 
Mambari, a tribe of native traders, 
had brought these tempting vanities 
for the first time among the nobler 
savages for whom Dr. Livingstone 
was chiefly concerned. Sebituane, 
the chief already mentioned, was a 
conqueror and warrior, the chief of a 
superior and triumphant race. He had 
already subdued under his own sway 
a population of primitive helots, of 
whom his Makololo were the patrician 
and governing class. This primitive 
prince and legislator could not resist 
the temptation of acquiring guns 
even by the sacrifice of servants. 
He consented to sell the children of 
his tributaries for those precious fire- 
arms, and his subjects followed his 
example, though not without excuses 
and compunctions. But the evil had 
begun, though slightly, and the mis- 
sionary found himself called upon to 
act with energy and promptitude, 
He explains thus, in his own words, 
his first reason for his journey :— 


“Tn talking with my companion over 
these matters, the idea was suggested, 
that if the slave-market was supplied 
with articles of European manufacture 
by legitimate commerce, the trade in 
slaves would become impossible. It 
seemed more feasible to give the goods, 
for which the people now part with their 
servants, in exchange for ivory and other 
products of the country, and thus pre- 
vent the trade at the beginning, than 
try to put a stop to it at any of the 
subsequent steps. This could only be 
effected by establishing a highway from 
the coast to the centre of the country. 

‘As there was no hope of the Boers 


allowing the peaceable instruction of the 
natives at Kolobeng, I at once resolved 
to save my family from exposure to this 
unhealthy region by sending them to 
England, and to return alone, with a 
view to exploring the country in search 
of a healthy district that might prove a 
centre of civilisation, and open up the 
interior by a path to either the east or 
the west coast.” 


Thus while the British Empire 
stood with its pistols and cruisers on 
the coast, a grand sentry and watch- 
man, to interrupt the guilty convoys 
on their exit, the stout Scotsman in 
the interior set himself to dam up 
the fountain-head of this stream of 
bitterness. Geographical science and 
natural history may and do benefit 
largely by the missionary’s discove- 
ries; but this enterprise was not un- 
dertaken for the benefit of either. 
Let the interests of humanity for once 
triumph over the inquisitions of 
knowledge. Dr. Livingstone’s sex- 
tant and thermometer were very 
secondary adjuncts of his mission. 
He kept his eyes about him wher- 
ever he went, and put everything 
down—savage life, in all its primitive 
wildness, compelled a savage particu- 
larity of observation; but any one 
who supposes this enterprise a geo- 
graphical or. scientific one, fails en- 
tirely in appreciating its true motive. 
The traveller notes latitudes and lon- 
gitudes, trees and grasses, wild beasts 
and insects; he has interest enouga 
in all of them to give a natural en- 
livenment and occupation to his jour- 
ney, but his heart is with the hu- 
mane object he hasin hand. Through 
swamps and tropical forests, through 
hostile villages and unfriendly sa- 
vages, he stumbles on upon his “ ill- 
willy” ox, with one distinct endea- 
vour in his mind, which is, neither 
to do a feat of travel, nor to make 
himself a hero of the Geographical 
Society, but to find or form a practi- 
cable highway for the native produc- 
tions of his Makololo—to make a clear 
and legitimate way fer them, and for 
all inland Africa, to the markets and 
merchandise of the world—and to 
free them, as he hopes, at once and 
for ever from the trade in slaves. 

Such was the real object of Dr. 
Livingstone’s journey. It is, beyond 
everything else, a trenchant and bold 
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blow at the slave-trade in its very 
cradle and origin; and, through the 
slave-trade, at slavery in all its de- 
yelopments. It is the only modern 
unbelligerent attempt of which we 
are aware, to cure and conquer this 
sad disease of humanity. It may 
fail, as everything else may which is 
in the hands of mortal agents. The 
traveller, it is probable, may not be 
entirely correct in all his specula- 
tions. The rude physical force of 
nature, in the primitive form of the 
snout of a hippopotamus, may stave 
the delicate steam-launch in which 
science, trade, and charity mean to 
explore the Zambesi. An inoppor- 
tune cascade at an undiscovered point 
may put out all the calculations 
of the voyage, or a sudden fever may 
strike the party into helplessness. 
Still, notwithstanding, here remains 
the idea, which is indestructible, and 
partially worked ont. Congress, it- 
self, in its stormiest midnight discus- 
sion, would not dare to present its 
revolver to the breast of Livingstone. 
He is not an Abolitionist, nor a Free- 
Soiler; he is not even one of those 
earnest and eager philanthropists, on 
whose labour of love experience and 
time have begun to throw clouds, 
which it is to be hoped further time 
and expanded experience will lighten 
—the slave-emancipators of our own 
West Indian possessions, There is 
no war in his thoughts, nor in his 
enterprise. But if his promises are 
to be depended on—and they seem 
to carry reason with them, as well as 
strong confirmatory evidence—and 
his conclusions are trustworthy, a 
matter which we can more easily 
judge for ourselves—there is in the 
hope and project of Dr. Livingstone 
a work which will nullify defeat, and 
make useless the whole system of 
slavery. This is a great thing to 
say—and so long as the plan re- 
mains almost wholly a theoretical 
and untried one, it may look like a 
brag and piece of boasting. How 
Dr. Livingstone’s savages may answer 
to the motives and necessities of civ- 
ilisation—whether there is industry 
and courage in them sufficient to 
make free labour practicable and sa- 
tisfactory—how far Sekeletu in the 
desert is superior to Quashee in the 
islands—are all questions unresolved 


and doubtful. These, however, do 
not alter the great conception which 
has impelled the missionary to his 
unparalleled toils. He may be wrong 
or mistaken; but if he is not, he 
seems to have got areal hold upon 
the end of the clue which may lead 
us through all the intricate mazes 
which environ it, to the very inner- 
most fortress and citadel of slavery, 
there to build in and wall up the 
decrepid giant, where he can oppress 
a race no more. 

Impelled by his two great ideas— 
to make a road to the coast, and to 
find out a healthy and practicable 
site for a central setflement and me- 
tropolis of civilisation—Dr. Living- 
stone, with a train of native assist- 
ants and attendants, all of whom 
seem to have had soul enongh to 
understand so far his immediate ob- 
ject, and who were perfectly alive to 
the importance of a good price and 
open market for their ivory, set out 
from the primitive capital of his 
Makololo chief, towards the Portu- 
guese settlement of Loando, on the 
west coast. This journey was only 
so far successful that it was accom- 
plished in safety, though at the cost 
of many privations and a great deal 
of suffering. The party, which was 
a large one, made their way, after 
leaving the upper part of the great 
river, which carried them on so far 
in comparative comfort from village 
to village, across an unknown coun- 
try. The account is interesting and 
full of incident; it is not, however, 
particularly promising in respect to 
the early effect produced upon these 
savage races by their first contact 
with Europeans. As soon as the 
travellers emerge from the unex- 
plored country, where neither chief 
nor people have ever seen a white 
man, the natives whom they encoun- 
ter become avaricious, grasping, and 
untrustworthy—the primitive usage 
of hospitality ceases, and even for 
the poor provisions with which they 
are scantily supplied, the demand of 
“aman, @ gun, or an ox,” is made 
incessantly. This is, however, “ the 
slave-path,” which accounts for every- 
thing—the slave-traders who traverse 
it being compelled, by the nature of 
their traffic and of the country, wild 
as it is, and offering every facility 
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for the escape of their victims, to 
ield to perpetual exactions from the 
inhabitants. In spite of all this, 
however, and through the greatest 
sufferings and dangers, Dr. Living- 
stone and his party at last reached 
the Portuguese settlement, where 
the heart of the missionary was re- 
joiced by the sight and kindness of 
an Englishman, and where the Ma- 
kololo made themselves acquainted 
with the marvels of civilisation. 
They went back with guns, clothing, 
and presents, full of complacency 
and importance, feeling themselves 
“ the true ancients, who had reached 
to the end of the world.” But their 
leader conducted them home with a 
mind still dissatisfied and inquiring ; 
it was clear that his “highway” of 
civilisation could not be made to 
Loando. Those steaming swamps 
and tropical forests, bound into im- 
penetrability by immense creepers, 
which could only be cut through by 
a. hatchet, were totally impracticable. 
He had neither found the healthy 
region, nor the road to the coast. 
Accordingly, after a toilsome and 
fever-obstructed return, the indefa- 
tigable traveller set out again upon 
a second journey from the same 
point, Linyanti, the town of Sekele- 
tu, with another escort of natives, 
and bound to the other side of the 
continent, hoping to trace the course 
of the Zambesi, and quite undaunted 
by the non-success of his first endea- 
vour. This last journey is the climax 
and conclusion of the work, so far as 
it has yet advanced. All the disco- 
veries of immediate importance, so 
far as the missionary’s large schemes 
of benevolent statesmanship went. 
were made during its course; and 
Dr. Livingstone had the satisfaction 
of finding himself right and justified 
in both his great hopes for Africa. 
He found, and skirted for a long dis- 
tance, the river which had inspired 
him with the thought of redemption 
for this helpless continent; and he 
found also upon its banks a region 
where he himself brightened into the 
exhilaration of restored health, where 
all the deleterious influences of cli- 
mate were modified, and where, he 
feels convinced, European settlements 
could flourish, and might be estab- 
lished without fear. Having made 
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sure of both these inestimable facts 
to his own satisfaction, he went on 
with a light heart to the coast, leay- 
ing his convoy, until his return, to 
live and work among the Portuguese 
at Tete; and from Kilimane, on the 
East African coast, close to the delta 
of the Zambesi, at which point he 
will once again take up the thread of 
his labours, the adventurer returned 
into a world which had learned to 
know him, while he had very near 
forgotten it. 

These, then, are the substantial 
results which he presents in justi- 
fication of his own’ hopes, and of 
the endeavours to which he would 
anxiously persuade his countrymen. 
While he travelled and pondered 
through the African swamps and 
thickets, he did not know that the 
insatiate maw of the British giant 
watered for more cotton, and that 
political economy and private enter- 
prise were looking out anxiously for 
new soil fit to produce the precious 
material which at present gives an 
undesirable monopoly to the Ameri- 
can slaveholders; but he did con- 
vince himself that his Africa was 
not only a cotton-consuming but a 
cotton-producing soil, able to repay 
largely the efforts of any enterprising 
labourers who gave its capabilities a 
fair trial. The acknowledged defi- 
ciency put new heart into the wearied 
traveller. He had seen beforehand 
how valuable would be the check of 
this new and productive field upon 
the old slave-ground; but as the 
necessity increases, the advantage 
grows with it. Then there is indigo 
growing wild, a precious weed, over 
the unregarded soil—plantations of 
sugar-cane so extensive that our 
traveller says of one, “4000 men 
eating it during two days did not 
finish the whole”—coffee possible in 
most places, and in some actually 
accomplished, not to speak of physics 
without end, wholesome senna, be- 
loved of nurseries, and precious 
quinine. All this Dr. Livingstone 
offers us, with healthy quarters, 
lovely scenery, abundant food, neigh- 
bours neither ferocious nor intracta- 
ble by nature, and deeply impressed 
with the importance of our national 
character, on the banks of his noble 
Zambesi, only a few days from the 
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sea. The offer is certainly very 
tempting. There is sufficient draught 
of water everywhere for a Thames 
steamer, and seams of coal in conve- 
nient proximity to supply these 
handy little demons with their in- 
dispensable food; and there is air 
which English lungs can safely 
breathe, and a sun not too scorching 
for English constitutions to bear. If 
Dr. Livingstone is right, a Enropean 
colonist might reach his healthful 
African Mome, even through the 
dangerous fringe of that unwhole- 
some coast, with little greater danger 
than any man encounters who has to 
pass through a marshy or malarious 
district on his way home; while the 
natural gifts of this territory, at 
present of little use even to its 
scanty and barbarous inhabitants, 
seem almost inexhaustible. Add to all 
this the certainty that our trade and 
our merchants cannot’ go thither 
without carrying inevitable advan- 
tages with them—that the first 
cotton-plantation in Africa tended 
by freemen will be the first real and 
effectual stroke at the “ institution” 
of slavery—more effectual and real 
than any sudden scheme of local 
emancipation; and there can be 
little doubt that Dr. Livingstone’s 
scheme calls for the most serious 
attention from his own country and 
the civilised world. 

And it does not seem easy to per- 
ceive on the surface any particular 
resemblance of character between the 
native tribes of the African desert 
and the “typical negro” of the 
civilised imagination. Dr. Living- 
stone’s clients are unquestionable 
savages; but they are not the gay, 
merry, thoughtless, inconsequent 
Sambos, music and laughter-loving, 
of,the American plantations, nor the 
indolent and insolent drones of the 
West Indian Islands. Perhaps the 
race is a different race before it 
comes through that alembie of 
slavery, which transmutes its better 
metal, and leaves a stain even upon 
the dross which it needs generations 
to wear away. If British enterprise 
prepared the field only to fill it with 
a new and abundant crop of this 
wholly impracticable animal, all the 
charms with which Dr. Livingstone 
has endowed his newly-explored 





dominions would be insufficient to 
justify the experiment. But the 
negro of civilisation—the actual or 
the emancipated slave—seems, so far 
as we are able to judge from the 
sketches of Dr. Livingstone, a per- 
fectly inadequate representative of 
the native African. The Makololo 
who accompanied the missionary to 
Loando, not only persevered with very 
tolerable courage through that pain- 
ful journey, but on their arrival there 
set themselves to work, as soon as 
they found out how they could do it, 
with a most praiseworthy and honour- 
able alacrity. They became wood- 
cutters, and drove a flourishing trade, 
maintaining themselves by their own 
exertions. On his second and more 
successful expedition the result was 
the same, though, as that must be 
reckoned only half completed, our 
information is less full. Their con- 
duct in regard to their leader seems 
to have been perfectly honest, faith- 
ful, and exemplary, and even the 
strangers among whom he fell on his 
road, behaved, on the whole, with 
great discretion and very. tolerable 
kindness. There seems, indeed, no 
ground to suppose that these reason- 
able savages whose wits are sharpened 
by a constant struggle against all the 
rude necessities of nature, could be 
transmogrified by a good fortune, 
which came in the shape of active 
employment and stimulated industry, 
into such an unreflective and frivolous 
being as the contented slave or the 
idle freedman of Jamaica.. On this, 
however, must depend, in a very 
great measure, the success of the 
experiment, which seems otherwise 
so promising. 

But it is necessary to remember 
that the first motive of the mis- 
sionary is not the spread of trade, 
the increase of valuable produce, or 
the extension of the markets of the 
world, His primary object is the bene- 
fit of these same voiceless savages, 
for whom no one else takes much 
regard. It was to secure their 
ignorance against the devices of the 
slave-trader, to expand their in- 
telligence, and to influence their 
hearts, that Livingstone set out upon 
his long journey. It was the earnest- 
ness of his solicitude for them that 
kept him undiscouraged in the failure 
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of his first enterprise; it was the same 
untiring regard which prompted him 
to set out once more on a second ex- 
pedition; and it is that which now 
carries him back, with all his hopes 
of an opened country and a beginning 
trade, to resume his labours among 
them. It is clear, therefore, that he 
has no particular dread of making a 
Quashee of his Makololo, and that 
the idea of improving, civilising, and 
elevating this race, is no Utopian 
thought to the individual who knows 
them best. Religion has never be- 
fore made 30 great a testimony to 
honourable English - commerce, and 
its beneficial results, as by thus 
calling in its aid, as the strongest 
auxiliary of its own efforts; and 
never has made a stronger protest 
against the iniquitous trade of the 
man-stealer, than by these extra- 
ordinary individual efforts to sup- 
plant and defeat him. By so much 
as Dr. Livingstone’s enterprise is not 
a purely missionary one, it is a 
directly anti-slavery expedition—an 


‘) aim at the heart of that peculiar 


institution. He may be wrong—he 
is probably not so much wiser than 
all his fellow-creatures as to be in- 
fallibly correct in all his conclusions, 
It may be much harder than Dr, 
Livingstone supposes to gain posses- 
sion of this continent, or to turn its 
riches to account; but if there is 
only so much truth in his discoveries 
as it is reasonable to expect from the 
candid researches of an honest and 
good man, the issues are scarcely to 
be limited. 

And it is pleasant to find how 
entirely our name and national cha- 
racter are vindicated, so far as Africa 
is concerned, from all share in this 
abominable traffic—or, we should 
rather say, how clearly our antagon- 
ism is understood. The black slave- 
traders, themselves a native tribe 
little more enlightened than the other 
tribes on whom they manage to im- 
pose, show an edifying sense of the 
vigilance of the British cruisers; and 
on one occasion at least, fled preci- 
pitately from the face of the British 
missionary, their natural enemy and 
conqueror. They had come to trade, 
a large party, at Linyanti, while Dr. 
Livingstone was absent; but hearing 
of his residence there, and expected 
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return, and panic-struck by the sight 
of some natives with hats which he 
had given them, they struck their 
tents in haste, and fled by night, while 
the dreaded missionary was still sixty 
miles off, and entirely unaware of 
their vicinity. An English hat is not 
a very graceful head-dress—one must 
suppose it a rather whimsical apex 
to the person of a half-naked Mako- 
lolo—but in this case at least the 
article did good service, and the story 
is a very pleasant one. 

We have touched but very slightly 
upon Dr. Livingstone’s book, as in- 
deed it is rather late to enter upon 
any detailed examination of a work 
which has already been distributed 
and read so largely. Nor was our 
concern so much with this publica- 
tion as with himself—his motives 
and his errand, a singular exposition 
of the missionary enterprise and vo- 
eation. There is very little in the 
volume of what is commonly called 
missionary experience, and indeed 
for the last three or four years which 
he spent in Africa, the explorer must 
have had small leisure, save by his 
own life and conversation, for teach- 
ing or preaching. One thing he did 
wherever he travelled—he left at 
least one statement of the Gospel 
which he carried in every village that 
received him; and he tells with satis- 
faction how his earliest convert at 
Kolobeng—the station which he was 
compelled to abandon — “ Black 
Sechele,” an upright and honest 
savage, the chief of a tribe of Be- 
chuanas—had taken upon himself the 
office of teacher, and supplied the 
missionary’s lack of service by his 
own effectual labours, which seems 
to have been no small consolation to 
Dr. Livingstone. But the traveller's 
own sentiments upon missionary la- 
bour are valuable and interesting, 
and more in our way at present than 
the details of his own exertions. He 
is strongly opposed to the prevalent 
habit of placing mission-stations near 
each other on the skirts of a great 
untouched country; he finds his 
brethren disposed to cling too closely 
to the borders of civilisation, where 
they are at least not quite beyond 
the reach of the English tongue, and 
a visitor now and then out of the 
world, and where they are tempted 
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to nurse a sprinkling of converts into 
over-delicate and demonstrative Chris- 
tianity. Dr. Livingstone is jealous, 
as Paul was, of building upén another 
man’s foundation. He is anxious to 
see the messengers of the Church 
pushing forward into new ground; 
and he thinks it safer even to go 
away, leaving the Bible behind him, 
and the faculty of reading it, and 
trusting God alone for the issue, 
than to watch and tend one corner 
too narrowly while another still lies 
waste. In these sentiments, one can- 
not help believing, many a generous 
young mind ready for such labour, 
but damped by the close discouraging 
scrutiny for immediate personal fruit 
of a missionary’s labours, and per- 
haps offended by details too narrow 
and particular, must answer with 
ready enthusiasm; and we do not 
doubt that good results must follow 
from so energetic a break upon the 
old routine, which makes the work 
of the missionary rather the cultiva- 
tion of a little bit of artificial garden 
in the desert, than an apostolic enter- 
prise, rapid, bold, impressive, and 
; startling, which left footmarks on 
| i every soil it crossed, and laid the 
charge and responsibility of the pre- 
servation of the faith upon every 
man who held it, and not upon the 
one solitary stranger who remained 
among them. Yet the Apostles were 
the truest and most successful of all 
missionaries; and we cannot but be- 
lieve with Livingstone, that a man 
has done no small amount of service, 
even to a savage people, when he 
leaves among their huts the Bible 
and the art of reading, even though 
he cannot remain with them to nurse 
’ the tenderer souls and serve the 
rest. 

Nor can Dr. Livingstone, who knows 
our system and its workings thorough- 
ly, refrain, on the other hand, from 
a half sigh of admiration over the 
old Jesuit establishments of which 
he found traces in the Portuguese 
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province of Angola, where a kindly 
remembrance of these missionaries 
lingered; and where, like the garden 
flowers of an old enclosure, reading 
and writing still remained almost 
common accomplishments, surviving 
tokens of where the teachers had 
been. The English missionary, ac- 
customed to the solitary small sti- 
pend of the London Society, and the 
work of all kinds which the lonely 
Christian in the desert must turn his 
own individual hand to, could not 
think but with a consciousness of its 
many excellent uses, of the Christian 
community instead of the individual 
—the little brotherhood of differing 
gifts and qualifications, of whom one 
could explore, and one observe, and 
one preach, while all worked together 
towards the same end. Do people 
need to be Jesuits before they can 
be unanimous in a pursuit so im- 
portant? or is it impracticable to 
make a brotherhood of married Pro- 
testant missionaries as harmonious 
as a brotherhood of Catholic celibates ? 
or is it only that, rejecting the evils of 
that ancient system, we must needs 
reject the good along with them, 
like true human creatures and pug- 
nacious British citizens? It is not 
easy to tell—perhaps there is a cer- 
tain amount of truth in all the three 
suppositions. Dr. Livingstone, how- 
ever, without considering any of 
them, gives a sigh to the old Jesuits 
of Angola. He would rather see 
them there again, than see the ground 
vacant as it is; and he commends 
with a generous envy the wisdom 
with which they have chosen their 
sites and established their communi- 
ties—those communities which exist 
no longer, but which one might sup- 
pose, in their better features, it was 
still in our power to emulate. Might 
not the plan be worth consideration ? 
for half-a-dozen must be better than 
two; and two, we have the highest 
authority for saying, are better than 
one. 
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FOOD, AND DRINK, 


PART II, 


Tae water which drowns us as a 
fluent stream, can be walked upon as 
ice. The bullet which, when fired 
from a musket, carries death, will be 
harmless if ground to dust before 
being fired. The crystallised part of 
the oil of roses, so grateful in its fra- 
grance—a solid at ordinary tempera- 
tures, though readily volatile—is a 
compound substance containing ex- 
actly the same elements, and in ex- 
actly the same proportions, as the 
gas with which we light our streets. 
The tea which we daily drink, with 
benefit and pleasure, produces palpi- 
tations, nervous tremblings, and even 
paralysis, if taken in excess; yet the 
peculiar organic agent—called theine 
—to which tea owes its qualities, may 
be taken by itself (as theine, not as 
tea) without any appreciable effect.* 
The water which will allay our burn- 
ing thirst, augments it when con- 
gealed into snow; so that Captain 
Ross declares the natives of the Arc- 
tic regions “‘ prefer enduring the ut- 
most extremity of thirst rather than 
attempt to remove it by eating 
snow. +t Yet if the snow be melted, 
it becomes drinkable water; and it 
must be melted in the mouth. Never- 
theless, although, if melted before en- 
tering the mouth, 1 assuages thirst 
like other water, when melted in the 
mouth it has the opposite effect. To 
render this paradox more striking, we 
have only to remember that ice, which 
melts more slowly in the mouth, is 
very efticient in allaying thirst. 

These facts point to an important 
consideration, which has been little 
regarded by the majority of those 
who have written on Food: the con- 
sideration of the profound differences 
which may result from simple differ- 
ences in the state of substances. The 
chemist, in his elementary analysis, 
necessarily gives no clue to such dif- 
ferences. He tells us of what ele- 
ments an article of Food is composed, 
but he cannot tell us how those ele- 


ments are combined, nor in what state 
the substance is, Even when he has 
ascertained the real composition and 
properties of any substance, he has 
still to ask the physiologist what are 
the conditions presented by the or- 
ganism in which this substance is to 
undergo chemical transformation. We 
know that a change in the conditions 
will cause a change in the manifesta- 
tion of a force; so that often what or- 
dinarily takes place in the laboratory 
will not at all take place in the or- 
ganism. Chlorine and hydrogen are 
gases having a powerful affinity for 
each other—that is to say, they will 
unite when brought together in the 
daylight: but if we change the con- 
ditions—if we bring them together in 
the dark—their affinity is never mani- 
fested; and thus, while in the sun- 
light they rush together with explo- 
sive force, producing an intense acid, 
they will remain quiescent in the 
darkness, and for all eternity would 
form no combination. Again, this 
same chlorine decomposes water in 
the sun’s rays; but in darkness it has 
no such power. If such are the effects 
of so simple a change in the condi- 
tions, it is easy to imagine how vari- 
ous must be the differences between 
the phenomena which occur ip the 
laboratory, and those which the same 
substances present under the coni- 
plex conditions of the organism. 

The chemist employs vessels of 
glass, in which he isolates the 
substances he examines, keeping 
them free from the interference of 
other substances, because he knows 
that, unless such interference be 
avoided, his experiment is_ nulli- 
fied. He knows, for example, that 
the water which, if poured into 
a red-hot crucible, flies up into his 
face as steam, will rapidly pass 
into ice if a little liquid sulphur- 
ous acid happen to be present. He 
knows, in short, that the stronger 
affinity prevents the action of the 





* Scutempen: Die Pflanze, 1858, p. 205. 
t Ross: Narrative of Second Voyage, p. 366. 
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weaker affinity; and to be sure of 
his experiment, he must isolate his 
substances. But in the vital labora- 
tory no such isolation is possible. The 
organism has no glass vessels, no air- 
tight cylinders. Vital processes go 
on in tissues which, so far from iso- 
lating the substance introduced—so 
far from protecting it against inter- 
ference, do inevitably interfere, and 
are themselves involved in the very 
changes undergone by the substance. 
Thus, while it is true that an alkali 
will neutralise an acid out of the or- 
ganism, we must be cautious in ap- 
plying such a chemical principle in 
the administration of drugs, because 
the alkali stimulates a greater secre- 
tion of the gastric acid; so that over 
and above the amount neutralised, 
there will be a surplus of acid free, 
owing to the interference of the tis- 
sues in which the process takes place. 

Besides the complications which 
occur from the inevitable interference 
of the organism itself, and from the 
differences resulting from ‘differences 
in the state of bodies, there are other 
complications arising from ¢auses pe- 
culiarly vital. Chemistry must ever 
remain incompetent to solve the pro- 
blems of life, if only from this, that 
in Biology questions of Form are 
scarcely less important than questions 
of Composition. Spread out a cell 
into a layer, and you will find, that 
in ceasing to be a cell, it has ceased 
to act as an organ—it has lost all the 
properties which distinguish it as 
a cell. Thus, the green cells of the 
plant decompose carbonic acid. Even 
the torn leaf will equally fix the car- 
bon and liberate the oxygen, provided 
its cells are preserved in their in- 
tegrity of form. But if these cells 
are crushed, or otherwise injured, 
this vital property ceases, because the 
cell alone is capable of manifesting 
it.* Under the influence of yeast, 
sugar is decomposed into alcohol and 
carbonic acid; but if the yeast-cells 
be crushed and disorganised, their 
action on the sugar is said to be quite 
different: instead of converting it 
into alcohol and carbonic acid, they 
convert it into lactic acid. We must 





acknowledge, then, that when certain 
combinations of carbon, oxygen, hy- 
drogen, nitrogen, and salts, assume 
the form of a cell, the properties of 
these substances become profoundly 
modified. 

Such considerations need all our 
attention in dealing with so complex 
a question as that of Food. They 
show us, what indeed we had last 
month occasion to see in detail, the 
radical incompetence of Chemistry 
to solve any of the questions of Phy- 
siology, and urge us to reject, as mis- 
directed labour, all attempts at es- 
tablishing anything more than che- 
mical facts in the “Chemistry of 
Food.” It was undoubtedly a great 
discovery which Mulder made in 
1838, that the albumen of plants was 
identical, or nearly so, with the al- 
bumen of animals, and consequently 
that when the ox ate grass, and the 
lion ate the ox, both derived their 
nutriment from the same chemical 
substance. A great discovery; but 
we cannot agree with Moleschott in 
thinking this discovery first settled 
the basis of a science of Food. It 
was a chemical triumph, fruitful in 
results to Chemistry; but its physio- 
logical bearing has been greatly ex- 
aggerated, and has given increased 
impetus to that chemical investiga- 
tion of Food, which, as we have said, 
cannot, in the nature of things, be 
other than misleading. And although 
Mulder has shown the inaccuracy of 
Liebig’s notion, that vegetable albu- 
men is identical with the fibrine of 
the blood, and vegetable caseine with 
the caseine of the bloodt—although 
he energetically repudiates as unphi- 
losophical the idea of a chemical ana- 
lysis furnishing any true standard of 
nutritive value, yet he does not 
seem to have clearly apprehended 
what the true method of investiga- 
tion must be; and his criticism of 
Liebig is mainly negative. 

To the chemist there may be little 
or no difference between plant and 
flesh as food; to the physiologist the 
difference is profound: he sees the 
lion perishing miserably of inanition 
in presence of abundant herbage, 








* Mutper: Versuch einer Physiol. Chemie, i. 198. Leumann: Lehrbuch der 


Physiol. Chemie, iii. 170. 
+ Mutper: Physiol. Chemie, p. 917. 
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which to the elephant or buffalo fur- 
nishes all that is needful. The ox 
eats the grass, and the tiger eats the 
ox, but will not touch the grass. 
The flesh of the ox may contain little 
that is not wholly derived from the 
grass; and the chemist analysing the 
flesh of both may point out their 
identity: but the question of Food 
is not, What are the chemical consti- 
tuents of different substances? but, 
What are the substances which will 
nourish the organism? If the ani- 
mal will not eat, or, having eaten, 
cannot assimilate, a certain sub- 
stance, that substance is no food for 
it, be its chemical composition what 
it may.* We thus see that digesti- 
bility is an important element in the 
estimate of Food: unless the sub- 
stance can be digested, it cannot be 
assimilated, cannot nourish;  al- 
though, perhaps, if assimilated, the 
substance might have a high value. 
A pound of beef-steak contains an 
enormous superiority of tissue-mak- 
ing substance over that contained in 
a pound of cabbage; yet to the rab- 
bit the cabbage is the superior food, 
while to the dog the cabbage is no 
food at all. 

When we consider the part played 
by Food, as furnishing the materials 
out of which the organic fabric is 
constructed, and its actions facili- 
tated, it seems natural-to assume 
that the Blood is the proper stand- 
ard we should have in view, and 
that we should designate those sub- 
stances as Aliments which, directly 
or indirectly, go towards the forma- 
tion of Blood. Yet, on a deeper seru- 
tiny, this is seen to lead us a very 
little way. An analysis of Blood 
will neither give us a complete list 
of alimentary substances, nor indi- 
cate the alimentary value of each 
special substance. True it is that 
all the tissues are formed from the 
Blood, and that all alimentary sub- 
stances, in their final state previous 
to assimilation, make their way into 
it. But we will briefly point out 


why, in spite of all this, the Blood 
can never furnish us with the desired 
standard. 

In the first place, while Blood is 
truly the vehicle of nutrition, it is at 
the same time the vehicle of many 
products of decay and disintegration. 
It carries in its torrent the materials 
for the use of to-day and to-morrow, 
but it also carries the materials 
which, vital yesterday, are effete to- 
day, unfit to be retained, and are 
hurrying to the various issues of ex- 
cretion.t Blood is thus at once pur- 
veyor-general and general sewer, car- 
rying lifeand carrying death. We 
shall therefore always find in it sub- 
stances which are not alimentary, 
mingled with those which are; and 
we cannot separate these, so as to 
make our analysis of use. In the 
second place, among the substances 
normally current in the circulation we 
do not find several which are notori- 
ously serviceable as aliments. Some 
of these, as theine, caffeine, alcohol, 
&e., are not present in the blood ; and 
others, as fats and the carbohydrates, 
are present in quantities obviously 
too small for the amounts consumed 
as food. Finally, although substances 
are nutritive, or blood-making, in 
proportion to their resemblance to 
blood, yet this resemblance must 
exist after the process of digestion, 
not before it; since no sooner is any 
substance taken into the stomach, 
than a series of changes occurs— 
changes indispensable for its admis- 
sion into the circulation, but which 
impress on it a very different charac- 
ter from the one it bore on its en- 
trance. A beef-steak is assuredly 
more nearly allied in composition to 
the blood of an ox than the dewy 
grass of the meadow; yet the grass 
becomes converted into blood in the 
course of the changes impressed on 
it during the digestion, and what was 
thus wnlike becomes like, or, as we 
say, assimilated. The experiments 
of Claude Bernard are highly sugges- 
tive on this point. He found that if 





* It is curious that earnivora feed chiefly, sometimes exclusively, on herbivora, 
and not on carpivora, whose flesh most resembles their own. 

+ See on this point Jony Simon, Lectures on Pathology, p. 28 :—“ Mentally we 
can separate these three kinds of blood, but experimentally we cannot. They are 
mixed re ae present, and future—the blood of yesterday, the blood of 


to-day, and the b 





ood of to-morrow—and we have no method of separating them.” 
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sugar or albumen were injected into 
the veins, it was not assimilated, but 
was eliminated unchanged by the 
kidneys ; whereas, if either substance 
were injected into the veins together 
with a little gastric juice, assimila- 
tion was complete. in another ex- 
periment he found that if sugar and 
albumen were injected into the portal 
vein, which would carry them through 
the liver, where certain changes are 
always impressed on them, they 
would be assimilated ; but if he inject- 
ed them into the jugular vein, by which 
they would reach the lungs without 
passing through the liver, no assimi- 
lation would take place. We here 
once more see the necessity of taking 
into account the organism and its 
vital acts, whenever we would at- 
tempt an explanation of Food. 

The general considerations _which 
a priori caused us to relinquish the 
idea of finding a proper standard in 
the composition of the Blood, are 
fully confirmed by the results of 
Payen’s experiments, which show 
that Blood is not a good aliment. 
He fed pigs on equal proportions of 
flesh and blood, and found that they 
exhibited all the signs of starvation ; 
whereas, when fed on flesh under 
similar conditions, except that blood 
was absent, they fattened and grew 
strong.* 

The Blood, then, must be given 
up. Shall we try Milk? Others 
have done so before us, making it 
the standard of Food, because it is 
itself an aliment which contains all 
the substances necessary for the 
nourishment of an organism during 
the most rapid period of growth, Out 
of milk, and milk alone, the young 
elephant, the young lion, or the young 
child, extracts the various substances, 
which furnish museles, nerves, bones, 
hair, claws, &c. ; milk furnishes these 
in such abundance, that the increase 
of growth is far greater during the 
period when the animal is fed ex- 
clusively on it, than at any subse- 
quent period of its career. ‘In 
milk,” says Prout, ‘we should ex- 
pect to find a model of what an 
alimentary substance ought to be—a 
kind of prototype, as it were, of 
nutritious elements in general.” The 
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idea is so plausible that its accept- 
ance was general. Nevertheless no- 
thing is more certain than that milk 
is not this model food, since, however 
it may suit the young lion or the 
young child, we cannot feed the 
adult lion or the adult man on milk 
alone: we can feed the lion on bones 
and water, and the man on bread and 
water, but not on milk. A model 
food for the young, it ceases to be so 
for the adult; that relation which 
existed between the food and the 
organism in the one case, no longer 
exists in the other. 

If milk does not furnish us with 
an absolute standard (except for the 
young), it furnishes an approximative 
standard of great value. Its compo- 
sition points out the proportions 
of inorganic and organic substances 
necessary in the food of the juvenile 
organism, and of course approxima- 
tively in that of the adult. In 1000 
parts milk contains— 

Water, , ( é . 878 

Caseine (nitrogenous matter), 48 

Sugar of milk, . ‘ 3 44 

Butter, F ‘i x r 80 

Phosphate of lime, . ‘ 2.30 

Other salts, , * ' 2.70 





1000 


The reader may remark with some 
surprise, that in an aliment so notori- 
ously high in nutritive value as milk, 
the proportion of nitrogenous matter 
is so very insignificant as to render 
the hypothesis of nitrogenous mat- 
ters being pre-eminently the nutritive 
matters somewhat perplexing. As 
we last month gave so much space to 
that hypothesis, we need not here re- 
consider it; but contenting ourselves 
with the indication furnished by the 
analysis of milk, note hew that analy- 
sis further aids our investigation, by 
proving the necessity of four distinct 
classes of principles in Food. These 
four classes are, the inorganic, the 
albuminous, the oily, and the saccha- 
rine. The proportions of these sub- 
stances requisite will, of eourse, vary 
with the needs of the various organ- 
isms, as modified by race, age, climate, 
activity, and so forth; but nutrition 
will be imperfect unless all four are 
present, either as such, or else under 





* Payen: Des Substances Alimentaires, p. 45. 
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conditions of possible formation— 
thus fats and sugars can, we know, 
be formed in the erganism with a 
proper allowance of materials; and 
I am strongly disposed to think that 
albuminous substances can also be 
formed, though not unless some 
albumen be present to act as a 
leaven. 

We are thus, by the principle of 
exclusion, reduced to the one method 
of investigation which remains, and 
that is’ to interrogate the organism, 
not the laboratory. 


“ Experience, daily fixing our regards 
On Nature’s wants,” 


must guide us in the search. To 
ascertain what substances are nutri- 
tious, we must ascertain those which 
really nourish; and the relative value 
of these can only be ascertained by 
extensive and elaborate experiments 
on the feeding of animals, conducted 
on rigorously scientific principles. In 
other words we must adopt that 
very method which common sense 
has from time immemorial pursued ; 
with this important difference, that 
instead of allowing it to be, as hither- 
to, wholly empirical, we must subject 
it to the rigour, caution, and pre- 
cision, which characterise Science. 
And even when Science shall have 
established laws on this point, such 
as may accurately express the gene- 
ral value of each substance as food, 
there will always remain consider- 
able difficulty in applying those laws, 
owing to that peculiarity of the vi- 
tal organism, previously noticed— 
namely, that the differences among 
individuals are so numerous, and 
often so profound as to justify the 
adage, ‘‘one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison.” Thus, while experi- 
ence plainly enongh indicates that, 
in Europe at least, meat is more 
nutritious than vegetables, those who 
eat largely of meat being stronger 
and more enduring than those who 
eat little or none; we must be cau- 
tious in the application of such a 
principle. Difference of Climate may, 
and difference of temperament cer- 
tainly does, modify this question. 
The Hindoo sepoy, who lives on 
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rice, would, it’is said, outrun, knock 
down, or in any other way prove 
superiority in strength over the 
Gaucho of the Pampas, who lives on 
flesh. And not only are some organ- 
isms ill adapted to a flesh diet, as we 
have seen, but, according to Anders- 
son, the strongest man he ever knew 
scarcely ever touched animal food: 
this was a Dane, who could walk 
from spot to spot carrying a stone, 
which was so heavy that it required 
ten men to lift it on to his shoulders; 
his chief diet was gallons of thick 
sour milk, tea, and coffee ;* a diet 
which no ordinary man could sup- 
port with success. 

Having discussed the chief topics 
of Food in general, we may now 
ascertain what Science can tell us 
respecting the various articles em- 
ployed as nourishment by man. Our 
inquiry falls naturally under two 
heads—first, the alimentary Prin- 
ciples, considered separately; and 
next, the Compound Aliments, or 
those articles of Food and Drink 
which make up the wondrous variety 
of human nourishment. 

Albumen.—tThis substance, fami- 
liar to all as the white of egg, con- 
stitutes an important element in 
Food. It exists as a liquid in the 
blood, as a solid in flesh. When 
raw, or lightly boiled, it is readily 
digested ; Jess so when boiled hard, 
or fried. Majendie has observed that 
the white of eggs combines many 
conditions favourable to digestion, 
for it is alkaline, contains saline 
matters, especially common salt, in 
large proportions, and it is very 
nearly allied to the albumen found 
in the chyle and blood. It is liquid, 
but is coagulated by the acids of 
the stomach, forming flocculi having 
slight cohesion, and rendered easily 
soluble again by the intestinal juices. 
Many people imagine that white of 
egg is injurious, or innutritions, and 
they only eat the yolk. To some 
this may be so, and when experi- 
ence proves it to be so, white of egg 
should not, of course, be eaten; but, 
as a general rule, white of egg is agree- 
able and nutritious. Nevertheless, 


if given alone, neither white of egg 





* Aypersson: Lake Nygami, p. 58. 
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nor albumen will continue to be eaten 
by animals ; they soon cease to eat 
it, and during the period in which it 
is taken they show unmistakable 
signs of starvation. 

Albumen, then, is highly nutri- 
tious; and if we estimated the nu- 
tritive value of various articles ac- 
cording to their amounts of albumen, 
we should place caviare, ox-liver, and 
sweetbread at the top of the list, 
leaving the muscle of beef very far 
below them. The following table 
shows the proportions of albumen 
in 100 parts of various articles of 
food :— 


Caviare, . ; » é 31.00 
Ox-liver, e a ‘ 20.19 
Sweetbread, . ‘ ‘ 14.00 
Muscle of pigeon, . ; 4.05 
“of veal, i , 3.02 
“ of chicken, , ‘ 3.00 


e of beef, . ‘ 2.02 


This table is very instructive, as 
showing the vanity of attempting by 
a chemical analysis to assign the nu- 
tritive value of any food. The most 
nutritive of all these articles is noto- 
riously beef, which, according to this 
analysis, should be least so, This 
discrepancy is lessened, but not re- 
moved, when we take into account 
the quantity of fibrine contained in 
these articles, namely :— 


Sweetbread, . ° é 8 
Veal (muscle), . : «2 
Chicken (muscle), . ‘ . 20 
Beef (muscle), ‘ ‘ « 20 


Fibrine is liquid in the serum of 
the blood, and is very closely allied 
to albumen—indeed, for a long while 
was supposed to be identical with it 
and with the fibrine of muscle, which 
is now more accurately called muscu- 
line (by Lehmann syntonin). When 
the blood is drawn from the body, 
fibrine passes from the liquid to the 
solid state, and coagulates into what 
is called the clot, which is nothing 
but solid fibrine enclosing some of 
the red corpuscles. It was formerly 
supposed that this solidification, was 
all that took place when blood fibrine 
passed into muscular fibre; but re- 


cent investigations have shown that 
muscle-fibrine is really a different 
substance, allied to, but not identical 
with blood-fibrine. 

Albumen and fibrine are found 
abundantly in vegetables—the for- 
mer being most abundant in wheat, 
rye, barley, oats, maize, and rice. It 
is found also in the oily seeds, such as 
almonds, nuts, &c.; in the juices of 
carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, aspa- 
ragus, &c.* Fibrine is also abundant 
in the cereals, grape-juice, and juice 
of other vegetables. Although closely 
allied to animal albumen and fibrine, 
they are not identical with these sub- 
stances, differing from them both in 
composition and properties; but the 
differences are so slight, that vege- 
table albumen easily passes into ani- 
mal albumen in the digestive pro- 
cess. 

Caseine is another of the albumi- 
nous substances, and may be re- 
garded as a modification of albumen, 
into which it readily passes. It forms 
the curd, or coagulable matter of inilk. 
Unlike albumen, it does not coagu- 
late by heat. If heated in an open 
vessel, an insoluble pellicle is forined 
on the surface, as we often see in the 
milk-jug brought up with our coffee ; 
but this effect is produced by the 
action of the oxygen of the atmo- 
sphere. The proportion of caseine 
in different kinds of milk is as fol- 
lows :— 


Cow’s milk, . . ‘ 4.48 
Ewe’s milk, . ‘ » 4.50 
- Goat’s milk, $ e 4.02 


Asses’ milk, . ‘ 1.82 
Tiuman milk, . M = 1.52 
It thus appears, we hope without 
derogation to human dignity, that 
asses’ milk is considerably more like 
that on which we were suckled, than 

any of the others. 

Caseine forms the chief ingredient 
of cheese. It is an important ele- 
ment, as we see by its presence in 
milk, “The young animal receives, 
in the form of caseine, the chief con- 
stituent of the mother’s blood. To 
convert caseine into blood, no foreign 
substance is required ; and in the con- 





* Albumen forms three compounds—basie, acid, and neutral. In the white of 
egg, and in theserum of blood, it isa basic albuminate of soda. In certain diseases 


it is a neutral albuminate in the blood. 
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version of the mother’s blood into 
caseine, no elements of the consti- 
tuents of blood have been separated. 
When chemically examined, caseine 
is found to contain a much larger 
proportion of the earth of bones than 
blood does, and that in a very soluble 
form, capable of reaching every part 
of the body. Thus, even in the ear- 
liest period of its life, the develop- 
ment of the organs in which vitality 
resides is, in the carnivorous animal, 
dependent op the supply of a sub- 
stance identical in organic composi- 
tion with the chief constituents of 
its blood.”* Caseine is found in 
beans, pease, lentils, almonds, nuts, 
and perhaps in all vegetable juices. 
These three bodies—albumen, 
fibrine, and caseine—are not inaptly 
designated ‘“ protein-bodies,” even 
now that Mulder’s idea of an organic 
radical, named by him “ protein,” has 
beer generally given up. In the egg 
we see caseine arise from albumen, 
and in digestion caseine passes back 
again into albumen. Fibrine, again, 
appears to be only albumen with 
more oxygen ; and it may be easily 
reconverted into albumen by nitrate 
of potash. It differs from albumen 
in assuming something of definite 
structure when coagulated—fibril- 
lating, which albumen never does, 
There are many unexplained facts 
known respecting fibrine, which, when 
explained, may clear away other ob- 
scurities. Lehmann found, by expe- 
riments on himself, that animal diet 
produced more fibrine in his blood 
than was produced by vegetable diet 
—a fact seemingly at variance with 
the fact that, during starvation, the 
quantity of fibrine is increased, as it 
is also during acute inflammations, 
Thus, animal diet, known to be nu- 
tritious, produces a result known to 
be characteristic of inflammation and 
starvation. Nor does the difficulty 
cease here; the blood of the vege- 
table feeders, among animals, has 
more fibrine than that of the flesh- 
feeders ; yet the carnivorous dog has 
less fibrine when fed on vegetable 
food than when his diet has been 
exclusively animal. Finally, although 


herbivora have more fibrine than car- 
nivora, birds have more than both. 

Gluten is not found in animals, but 
exists abundantly in vegetables, and 
is the most important of all the nitro- 
genous substances, because, as we 
have seen, it is capable of supporting 
life when given alone. “ It is the 
presence of gluten in wheaten flour 
that renders it pre-eminently nutri- 
tious; and its viscidity or tenacity 
confers upon that species of flour its 
peculiar excellence for the manufac- 
ture of maccaroni, vermicelli, and 
similar pastes, which are made, by a 
kind of wiredrawing, and for which 
the wheat of the south of Europe is 
peculiarly adapted.”t The following 
table, which is borrowed from Dr. 
Pereira’s work, gives the proportions 
of gluten in 100 parts of various 
vegetables :— 


Wheat, Middlesex (average crop), 19.0 

“« Spring, . ‘ae 24.0 

“ Thick-skinned Sicilian, 23.0 

“-..‘Polish,'' % : " 29.0 

“ North American, r 22.5 

Barley, Norfolk, . . : 6.0 

Oats, Scotland, . . ; 8.7 

Rye, Yorkshire . .« =. 10.9 
Rice, Carolina, ‘ ‘ P 3.60 
“ Piedmont, . " ‘ 3.60 
Maize, . . ‘ P 5.75 


Beans, . j . . 10.38 
Pease, . : 7. " 3.5 
Potatoes, ; : ; ; 4.0 
Turnips, : . . 0.1 
Cabbage, ; : . : 0.8 


These four albuminoid substances, 
namely albumen, fibrine, caseine, and 
gluten, are remarkable among other 
things for their extreme instability, 
—the readiness with*which they are 
transformed, or decomposed. It is 
this alterability which renders them 
peculiarly apt to act as ferments, and 
to induce chemical changes in the 
substances with which they come in 
contact. It is on this alterability 
that their great value in nutrition 
depends. Further, we must remark 
that, no matter what is the form in 
which they are eaten, whether as 
white of egg, fibrine, caseine, or glu- 
ten, they are all reduced by the di- 
gestive process to-substances named 





* Lresic, Animal Chemistry, p. 52. 
+ Branpve’s Chemistry, quoted by Prrrma. On this subject see the chapter 
“The Bread we Eat,” in Jounstox’s Chemistry of Common Life. 
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peptones, under which forms only are 
they assimilable, 

Gelatine.—There is perhaps no sub- 
stance on our list-which more inter- 
estingly illustrates the want of a 
true scientific doctrine presiding over 
the investigations into Food than 
Gelatine: a substance richer in nitro- 
gen than any of, the albuminous snb- 
stances, yet denied a place among the 
plastic elements: a substance which, 
under the forms of jellies and soups, 
is largely given to convalescents, who 
get strong upon it, yet which, we are 
emphatically assured, has no nutri- 
tive value whatever. Mulder says 
that no physician, who has had ex- 
perience, could doubt the nutritive 
value of gelatine; and we may be 
pretty sure that common usage, in 
such cases, is founded upon some 
solid ground, and that no substance 
is largely used as food which has not 
a nutritive value. Common usage, 
or what is called “common sense,” 
must not indeed be the,arbiter of 
a scientific question; but it has a 
right to be heard, when it unequivo- 
cally contradicts the conclusions of 
Science; and it can only be put out 
of court on a clear exposition of the 
source of its error. In the present 
case, Science pretends that Gelatine 
cannot be nutritive, common sense 
asserts that it does nourish; and un- 
less the fact can be proved against 
common sense, it will be reasonable 
to suppose that Science is arguing on 
false premises. False, indeed, are 
the premises, and false the conclu- 
sion. But let us see what has been 
the course of inquiry. 

In 1682 the celebrated Papin dis- 
covered that bones contained organic 
matter, and he invented a method of 
extraction of this matter, which oc- 
cupied the chemists and savans in 
the early days of the French Revolu- 
tion with the laudable desire of fur- 
nishing food to the famished people. 
A pound of bones was said to yield 
as much broth as six pounds of beef, 
and, with the true fervour of inven- 
tors, the savans declared bone-soup 
to be better than meat-soup. In 
1817, M. D’Arcet applied steam on 
a grand scale to the preparation of 
this gelatine from bones, promising to 
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make four oxen yield the alimentary 
value of five, as usually employed. 

Great was the excitement, vast 
the preparations. In hospitals and 
poorhouses machines were erected 
which made an enormous quantity 
of Gelatine. Unfortunately the 
soup thus obtained was found far 
from nutritious; moreover, it occa- 
sioned thirst, digestive troubles, and 
finally diarrhea. The savans heard 
this with equanimity. They were 
not the men to give up a theory on 
the bidding of vulgar experience. 
Diarrhoea was doubtless distressing, 
but science was not implicated in 
that. The fault must lie in the pre- 
paration of the soup; perhaps the 
fault was attributable to the soup- 
eaters: one thing only was positive 
—that the fault was not in the Gela- 
tine. In this high and unshaken con- 
fidence, the savans pursued their 
course. Thousands of rations were 
daily distributed; but fortunately 
these rations were not confined to 
the bone-soup, or else the mortal- 
ity would have been terrific. Few 
men of science had any doubts until 
M. Donné positively assured the Aca- 
demy that experiments on himself, 
and on dogs, proved Gelatine, thus 
prepared, to be scarcely, if at all, nu- 
tritious. He found that employing 
a notable quantity in his own diet 
caused him rapidly to lose weight, 
and that during the whole experi- 
ment he was tormented with hunger 
and occasional faintness. A cup of 
chocolate and two rolls nourished 
him more effectually than two litres 
and a half of bone-soup accompanied 
by 80 to 100 grammes of bread.* 
These statements were confirmed b 
other experimenters, and the confi- 
dence in Gelatine was rudely shaken, 
and would have been ignominiously 
overthrown, had not Edwards and 
Balzac published their remarkable 
memoir (1833), in which experiments 
conducted with great care and scien- 
tific rigour established the fact that 
although Gelatine is insufficient to 
support life, it has nevertheless nutri- 
tive value. Dogs ed on gelatine and 
bread became gradually thinner and 
feebler ; but when fed on bread alone, 
their loss was far more rapid. 








* A litre is a trifle more than a pint and a half; a gramme is about 154 grains. 
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At this period it became necessary 
to have the question definitively 
settled, and the French Academy ap- 
pointed a Commission to report on 
it. This is the celebrated ‘ Gelatine 
Commission” so often referred to. 
The report appeared in 1841. It 
showed that dogs perished from star- 
vation in presence of the Gelatine 
extracted from bones, after having 
eaten of it only a few times. When, 
instead of this insipid Gelatine, the 
agreeable jelly which pork-butchers 
prepare from a decoction of different 
parts of the pig, was given them, they 
ate it with relish at first, then ceased, 
and died on the twentieth day,of inani- 
tion; when bread or meat, in small 
quantities, was given, the dogs lived 
a longer time, but grew gradually 
thinner, and all finally perished. A 
striking difference was observed be- 
tween bone-soup and meat-soup: the 
animals starved on the first, and 
flourished on*the second. 

The conclusion generally drawn 
from this Report is, that Gelatine is 
not a nutritive substance. But all 
that is really proved by the experi- 
ments is that Gelatine alone is in- 
sufficient for nutrition; a conclusion 
which is equally true of albumen, 
fibrine, or any other single substance. 
For perfect nutrition there must be 
a mixture of inorganic and organic 
substances, salts, fats, sugars, and 
albuminates, 

When animals are fed on albumen 
alone, or white of egg alone, with 
water as the single inorganic ele- 
ment, they perish; but they live 
perfectly well on raw bones and 
water—the reason being that bones 
contain salts and small proportions 
of albumen and fats to supplement 
the Gelatine, and they contuin these 
in the state of organic combination, 
not in the state of chemical products. 
The paramount importance of this 
last condition may be gathered from 
the experiments mentioned in the 
Gelatine Report—namely, that boil- 
ing the bones, or digesting them in 
hydrochloric acid,and thus resolving 
their cartilaginous tissue into Gela- 
tine, destroyed this nutritive quality. 
The very bones which, when raw, 
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supported life, failed utterly when 
boiled. 

We call especial attention to the 
fact of the very small proportions of 
Albumen which exist in the bones, 
as strikingly confirming our hypo- 
thesis respecting the. power of the 
organism to form Albumen for itself, 
if a small amount be present to act 
as a sort of leaven. Moleschott also 
maintains, on other grounds, that 
Gelatine must be converted into Al- 
bumen, since the amount of Albumen 
in bones is in itself utterly insufficient 
for the demands of the tissues;* and 
Mulder points to the fact that, when 
an animal is fed on Gelatine, we 
never find this substance passing 
away in the excreta: a sufficient 
proof that it must in some way have 
been incorporated with the organ- 
ism, or decomposed in it, to subserve 
the purposes of nutrition.t 

Liebig, obliged by evidence to ad- 
mit some nutritive quality in Gela- 
tine, suggests that it is confined to 
the formation of the gelatinous tis- 
sues. This is one of those hypo- 
theses which seduce by their plausi- 
bility, and accordingly it has been 
generally adopted, although physio- 
logical scrutiny detects that this is 
precisely one of the uses to which Ge- 
latine can not be turned. For on the 
one hand we see that the herbivora 
have gelatinous tissues, although they 
eat no Gelatine; and, on the other 
hand, we see that even the carnivora, 
who do obtain it in their ordinary 
food, cannot form their gelatinous 
tissues out of it, because it is never 
in their blood, from which all the 
tissues are formed. 

Bernard has shown that part of 
the Gelatine is converted into sugar, 
and sugar, we know, is necessary to_ 
the organism. It may also be converted’ 
into fat; and, as has been said, there 
is much evidence to show that it may 
be converted into Albumen among 
the complex processes of vital chem- 
istry; but whatever may be the de- 
cision respecting the point, there can 
be no legitimate reason for denying 
that Gelatine ranks among nutritive 
principles. 


Fats and Oils.—These are various 





* Morescuort, Kreislauf des Lcbens, p. 135. 


+ Muxper, p. 937. 
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and important, including suet, lard, 
marrow, butter, and fixed oils. Vege- 
tables also yield a great variety of 
oils, fixed and volatile, or essential. 
The quantity procurable from 100 
parts of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances is as follows :— 


Filberts, . 60 
Olive seeds, 54 
Cocoa-nut, 47 
Almonds, ; 46 
White mustard, 36 
Linseed, . ; ; 3 22 
Maize, . ; ’ 2 9 
Yolk of eggs, . 28.75 
Ordinary meat, 14.3 
Caviare, . nl 4.3 
Ox-liver, . 3.89 
Milk, Cows’, 3.13 
» Women’s, 3.55 
» Asses’, 0.11 
sn Goats’, 3.32 
» Dwes, °. ; 4.20 
Bones of sheep’s feet, 5.55 
“ of ox-head, 11.54* 


Fats and oils are all difficult of 
digestion—more so, indeed, than most 
other principles; but the degree in 
which they are digestible is very 
much a matter of individual peculi- 
arity, some men digesting large quan- 
tities with ease, others being unable 
to digest even small quanties. M. 
Berthé instituted an elaborate series 
of experiments on his own person, 
with the view of ascertaining the 
comparative digestibility of various 
fats and oils.| The following classi- 
fication of his results is all we can 
find space for. First class, com- 
prising those difficult of digestion : 
Olive oil, almond oil, poppy-seed oil. 
Second class, comprising those easy 
of digestion: Whale oil, butter and 
animal fats, colourless-liver oil. Third 
class, comprising those very easy of 
digestion: Pure liver oil. 

It should be remembered that great 
differences are observable according 
to the state in which oils are ingested. 
If taken by themselves, they are 
scarcely affected by the digestive 
process, and act as laxatives: but if 
taken mingled with other substances, 
they may be reduced to an emulsion, 
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and so absorbed. Thus we eat olive 
oil with salad, or butter with bread, 
and the greater part is absorbed ; 
but the same amount of olive oil 
administered alone would act as a 
purge. It is owing, moreover, to the 
minute state of sub-division and 
mixture of the oils in all vegetable 
substances that they are so much 
more digestible than animal fats. 

Dr. Pereira quotes the statement of 
Dr. Beaumont, that “ bile is seldom 
found in the stomach, except under 
peculiar circumstances. I have ob- 
served that when the use of fat or 
oily food has been persevered in for 
some time, there is generally a pre- 
sence of bile in the gastric fluids.” 
Upon which Dr. Pereira remarks that 
the popular notion of oily or fatty 
foods ‘ causing bile” is not so ground- 
less as medical men have generally 
supposed. The reason of fat being 
indigestible is thus suggested :-— 


“In many dyspeptic individuals, fat 
does not become properly chymified, It 
floats on the contents of the stomach in 
the form of an oily pellicle, becoming 
odorous, and sometimes highly rancid, 
and in this state excites heartburn, 
nausea, and eructations, or at times ac- 
tual vomiting. It appears to me that 
the greater tendency which some oily 
substances have than others to distur 
the stomach, depends on the greater 
facility with which they evolve volatile 
fatty acids, which are for the most part 
exceedingly acrid and irritating. The 
unpleasant and distressing feelings ex- 
cited in many dyspeptics by the inges- 
tion of mutton-fat, butter, and fish oils 
are in this way readily accounted for, 
since all these substances contain each 
one or more volatile acids to which they 
owe their odour. Thus mutton-fat con- 
tains hircie acid; butter, no less than 
three volatile acids, viz. butyric, capric, 
and caproic acids; while train oil eon- 
tains phocenic acid.” 


The effect of a high temperature on 
fat is to render it still more unsuit- 
able to the stomach; and all persons 
troubled with an awful consciousness 
of what digestion is, and not living in 
that happy eupeptic ignorance which 
only knows digestion by name, should 





* Perera: Treatise on Diet, p. 167. 


+ Berrut: Moniteur des Hépitaux, 1856, No. 69. 
¢ Perera, p. 171. 
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avoid food in the cooking of which 
much fat or oil has been subjected 
to a high temperature, as in frying 
in butter or lard.’ Melted butter, 
buttered toast, pastry, suet-puddings, 
fat hashes and stews, are afflictions 
to the dyspeptic; and although the 
oil which is eaten with salad does not 
assist the digestion of the salad, as 
many writers and most salad-eaters 
maintain, it is assuredly far more 
digestible than any fat or oil which 
has been cooked, probably because it 
contains no free volatile acid. 

Besides the fats and fixed oils, there 
are certain volatile (essential) oils 
employed as condiments. These are 
contained in the leaves and seeds of 
sage, mint, thyme, marjoram, fennel, 
parsley, anise, and caraway; to which 
may be added mustard, horse-radish, 
water-cress, onions, leeks, and various 
spices. The volatile oil contained in 
each of these substances stimulates 
the system, but does not incorporate 
itself with the organism, and is soon 
ejected, retaining its characteristic 
odour. 

Starch.—The gentle housewife, fa- 
miliar with starch only in its rela- 
tions to the wash-tub, will be probably 
surprised at meeting with it among 
articles of food, yet under the various 
names of amylum, fecula, farinaceous 
matter, and starch, this substance, 
widely distributed over the vegetable 
kingdom, ranks as an important ali- 
mentary principle. It must, how- 
ever, be cooked for man’s use. It is 
never found in the blood, nor in the 
tissues, so that we are certain it is 
transformed during the digestive pro- 
cess; and some of these transforma- 
tions have been detected, first as it 
passes into dextrine, and thence into 
sugar, snd most probably fat. It is 
classed as _respiratory, or heat-pro- 
ducing, by Liebig and his school, on 
grounds we have already seen to 
be erroneous. The various starchy 
substances—sago, tapioca, arrowroot, 
and tous les mois, have been so amply 
treated of by Professor Johnston in 
his admirable Chemistry of Common 
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Life, that our readers need only be 
directed to his pages. 

Sugar.—Sugar exists abundantly 
in vegetables, and in some animal 
substances, notably milk and liver, , 
Dr. Pereira has compiled the follow- 
ing table, which exhibits the propor- 
tion of sugar in 100 parts:— 


Barley-meal, . 5.21 
Oatmeal, ; 8.25 
Wheat-flour, . 8.48 
Wheat-bread, 3.6 

Rye-meal, 3.28 
Maize, 1.45 
Rice, 0.29 
Pease, 2.0 

Figs, ° ° 62.5 

Greengages, . ‘ ° 11.61 
Fresh ripe pears, 6.45 
Gooseberries, ‘ ‘ 6.24 
Cherries, 18.12 
Apricot, 11.61 
Peach, 16.48 
Beet-root, 9.0 


That sugar is nutritious no one 
doubts. Although easily digested, 
there are persons with whom it dis- 
agrees, and in some dyspeptics it pro- 
duces flatulency and acidity. There 
is no tissue into the composition of 
which it enters as a constituent, un- 
less we make an exception in favour 
of muscle, in which Scherer has dis- 
covered a substance, by him named 
inosite, having the chemical compo- 
sition of sugar (C” H” O”), but hav- 
ing none of its characteristic proper- 
ties, and existing, moreover, in ex- 
tremely minute quantities) The sugar 
we find in the blood and milk is not 
derived from the sugar we eat; that 
is transformed into fat, lactic acid, and 
other substances. The sugar of the 
blood is formed dy the liver, and is 
formed jfrom albuminous substances 
in their passage through the liver, 
the quantity being wholly indepen- 
dent of any amount of sugar taken in 
the food, and being the same in 
amount when none is taken in the 
food.* 

Because sugar forms part of no 
tissue, and is a carbohydrate, it is 
classed by Liebig among heat-making 
foods. But we not only saw ample 





* CLaupe Bernarp’s discovery of this sugar-forming function of the liver has 
been recently attacked by Fiauier, Loncet, and others; but the discussion, after 
exciting considerable sensation, may now be said to be finally closed in Brr- 
narD's favour. See his masterly Legons de Physiol. Expérimentale, 1854-5 ; and 
the Mémoires on both sides in the Annales des Sciences Naturelles, 1854-6. 
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reason for rejecting such an idea 
when we considered the general ques- 
tion—we must even more peremp- 
torily reject it, now that we come to 
grapple with the details. Against 
-the supposition of sugar having no 
plastic property, it is enough to op- 
pose the fact that many insects feed 
solely on sugar and saccharine juices ; 
and in them, therefore, it is clear that 
something more than heat is evolved 
from sugar. Lehmann also bids us 
remember that in the egg a small 
quantity of sugar exists, and this 
quantity increases, instead of dimi- 
nishing, as the development of the 
chick proceeds : whereas, if sugaronly 
served for purposes of oxidation, it 
would be oxidised and disappear as 
development advanced. 

In the Cheméstry of Common Life, 
the subject of sugar is treated in de- 
tail, which renders repetition here 
superfluous. Two questions only need 
be touched on. Is sugar injurious to 
the teeth? Is it injurious to the 
stomach? To answer the first, we 
have only to point to the Negroes, who 
eat more sugar then any other human 
beings, and whose teeth are of envi- 
able splendour and strength. To an- 
swer the second is not so easy; yet, 
when we learn the many important 
offices which sugar falfils in the or- 
ganism, we may be certain that, if 
injurious at all, it is only so in excess. 
The lactic acid formed from sugar 
dissolves phosphate of lime, and this, 
as we know, is the principal ingre- 
dient of bones and teeth. By its dis- 
solution it becomes accessible to the 
bones and teeth, and as sugar effects 
this, its utility is vindicated. But a 
surer argument is founded on the in- 
stinct of mankind. If we all so eager- 
ly eat sugar, it is because there is a 
natural relation between it and our 
organism. Timid parents may there- 
fore check their alarm at the sight 
of juvenile forays on the sugar-basin, 
and cease to vex children by forbid- 
ding commercial transactions wiih 
the lollypop merchant, and cease to 
frustrate their desires for barley- 
sugar by the horrid and never-appre- 
ciated pretext of the interdict being 
“ for their good.” 

Alcohol.—If it astonished the read- 
er to see water and salts classed as 
alimentary principles, if it puzzled 
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the housewife to see starch placed 
on the same list, it will necessarily 
exasperate the members of Temper- 
ance Societies to see their hateful 
alcohol elevated to that rank. They 
are accustomed to call alcohol a poison, 
to preach against it as poisonous in 
large doses or small, concentrated or 
diluted. Nevertheless, in compli- 
ance with the dictates of Physiology, 
and, let me add, in compliance also 
with the custom of physiologists, we 
are forced to call alcohol food, and 
very efficient food too. If it be not 
food, then neither is sugar food, nor 
starch, nor any of those manifold 
substances employed by man which 
do not enter into the composition of 
his tissues. That it produces poison- 
ous effects when concentrated and 
taken in large doses, is perfectly 
true ; but that similar effects follow 
when diluted and taken in small 
doses, is manifestly false, as proved 
by daily experience. 

Every person practically acquaint- 
ed with the subject knows that con- 
centrated: alcohol has, among other 
effects, that of depriving the mucous 
membrane of the stomach of all its 
water—i. ¢. hardens it, and destroys 
its power of secretion ; whereas dilut- 
ed alcohol does nothing of the kind, 
but increases the secretion by the 
stimulus given to the circulation. 
An instructive illustration of the 
difference between a concentrated 
and diluted dose is seen in Bardele- 
ben’s experiment on dogs. He found 
that forty-five grains of common salt, 
introduced at once into the stomach 
through an opening, occasioned a se- 
cretion of mucus followed by vomit- 
ings; whereas five times that amount 
of salt in solution produced neither 
of these effects. The explanation is 
simple, and will be understood by 
any one who has seen the salt 
sprinkled over a round of beef con- 
verted into brine, owing to the at- 
traction exercised by the salt on the 
water in the beef: this attraction no 
longer exists when the salt is in solu- 
tion. We might multiply examples 
of the differences which result from 
the use of concentrated and diluted 
agents, or from differences in the 
quantities employed, as when a cer- 
tain amount of acid assists diges- 
tion, but, if increased, arrests it. 
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But the demonstration of such a 
position is unnecessary, as no well- 
informed physiologist will deny it. 
The singular fallacy of concluding 
that whatever is true of a large 
quantity of concentrated alcohol is 
equally true, though in a proportion- 
ate degree, of a small quantity of 
diluted alcohol, lies indeed at the 
basis of the Total Abstinence preach- 
ing. But we need scarcely tell the 
physiologist that the difference of ef- 
fect is absolute; a difference in kind, 
and not simply in degree. 

On the other hand, it is need- 
less to dwell on the dangers which 
unhappily surround the use of al- 
cohol. Terrible is the power of 
this “ tricksy spirit;” and when 
acting in conjunction with ignor- 
ance and sensuality, its effects are 
appalling. So serious an influence 
does it exercise on human welfare, 
that we may readily extenuate the 
too frequent fanaticism of those zeal- 
ous men who have engaged in a 
league for its total suppression. So 
glaring are the evils of intemperance, 
that we must always respect the 
motives of Temperance Societies, 
even when we most regret their ex- 
aggerations, and their want of care 
and candour in the examination of 
evidence. They are fighting against 
a hideous vice, and we must the 
more regret that zeal for the cause 
leads them, as it generally leads par- 
tisans, to make sweeping charges, 
which common sense is forced to re- 
ject. All honour for the brave and 
sincere ; all scorn for the noisy shal- 
low quacks who make a trade of the 
cause! 

No real gain can be achieved by 
any cause when it eludes or perverts 
the truth ; and whatever temporary 
effect, in speeches or writings, may 
arise from the iteration of the state- 
ment that alcohol is poison—a poison 
in small quantities, as in large—al- 
ways and everywhere poisonous, the 
cause must permanently lose ground, 
because daily experience repudiates 
such a statement as manifestly false. 
Alcohol replaces a given amount of 
ordinary food. Liebig tells us that, 
in Temperance families where beer 
was withheld and money given in 
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compensation, it was soon found that 
the monthly consumption of bread 
was so strikingly increased, that the 
beer was twice paid for, once in 
money, and a second time in bread. 
He also reports the experience of the 
landlord of the Hotel de Russie at 
Frankfort during the Peace Congress; 
the members of this Congress were 
mostly teetotallers, and a regular de- 
ficiency was observed every day in 
certain dishes, especially farinaceous 
dishes, puddings, &c. So unheard- 
of a deficiency, in an establishment 
where for years the amount of dishes 
for a given number of persons had so 
well been known, excited the land- 
lord’s astonishment. It was found 
that men made up in pudding what 
they neglected in wine. Every one 
knows how little the drunkard eats : 
to him aleoholreplaces a given amount 
of food. 

The general opinion among physio- 
logists is, that alcohol is only heat- 
producing food, and that it thereby 
saves the consumption of tissue. 
Moleschott says that, although form- 
ing none of the constituents of blood, 
alcohol limits the combustion of those 
constituents, and in this way is equi- 
valent to so much blood. ‘ He who 
has little can give but little, if he 
wish to retain as much as one who is 
prodigal of his wealth. Alcohol is 
the savings’ bank of the tissues. He 
who eats little, and drinks alcohol in 
moderation, retains as much in his 
blood and tissues as he who eats more, 
and drinks no alechol.”* But the 
physiological action of alcohol is still 
unexplained ; we know that it does 
sustain and increase the force of the 
body; we know that it supplies the 
place of a certain quantity of food ; 
but how it does this we do not knew. 
It is said to be “ burnt” in the body, 
and to make its exit as carbonic acid 
and water; but no proof has yet 
been offered of this assertion. Some 
of it escapes in the breath, and in 
some of the secretions; but how 
much escapes in this way, and what 
becomes of the rest, if any, is at pre- 
sent a mystery. 

Iron.—We are passing from sur- 
prise to surprise as we in turn arrive 
at substances undoubtedly claiming 





* Moxescuorr: Lehre der Nahrungsmittel, p. 162. 
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rank among alimentary principles, 
which nevertheless the ordinary con- 
ceptions of men are far from familiar 
with. After water, chalk, starch, and 
alcohol, are we now to celebrate the 
nutritive qualities of iron? Even 
so. That metal circulates in our 
blood, forming indeed an essential 
element of the corpuscles—existing 
in all pigments—in the bile, in 
various other places—notablv in the 
hair, where it is in proportion to the 
darkness of the colour. The quantity 
of iron in the blood is but small, 
varying in different individuals, and 
different states of the same individual ; 
those who are of what is called the 
sanguine temperament have more than 
those of the lymphatic temperament; 
those who are well-fed have more than 
those who are ill-fed. It is in almost 
all our animal and vegetable food, so 
that we do not habitually need to seek 
it; but the physician often has to pre- 
scribe it, either in the form of “steel 
wine,” or in that of chalybeate waters. 

Phosphorus and Sulphur are also 
indispensable, but they are received 
with our food. Acids are received 
with vegetable food; but they are 
also taken separately, especially the 
acetic acid, or vinegar, which, accord- 
ing to Prout, has either by accident 
or design been employed by mankind 
in all ages—that is to say, substances 
naturally containing it have been em- 
ployed as aliments, or it has been 
formed artificially. It is owing to 
their acids that fruits and vegetables 
arg necessary to man, although not 
necessary to the carnivora. Dr. Budd 
justly points to the prolonged abstin- 
ence from succulent vegetables and 
fruits as the cause of the scurvy 
among sailors, Lemon-juice is now 
always given to sailors with their 
food ; it protects them from scurvy, 
which no amount of vinegar, however, 
is sufficient to effect. We make cool- 
ing drinks with vegetable acids; and 
our saluds and greens demand vine- 
gar, as our cold meat demands pickles. 
Taken in moderation, there is no doubt 
that vinegar is beneficial, but in ex- 
cess it impairs the digestive organs; 
and, as we remarked a little while 
ago, experiments on artificial diges- 
tion show that if the quantity of acid 


be diminished, digestion is retarded ; 
if increased beyond a certain point, 
digestion is arrested. There is reason, 
therefore, in the vulgar notion, un- 
happily too fondly relied on, that vine- 
gar helps to keep down an alarming 
adiposity, and that ladies who dread 
the disappearance of their graceful 
outline in curves of plumpness expand- 
ing into “fat,” may arrest so dreadfal 
a result by liberal potations of vinegar; 
but they can only so arrest it at the far 
more dreadful expense of their health. 
The amount of acid which will keep 
them thin, will destroy their digestive 
powers. Portal gives a case which 
should be a warning: “ A few years 
ago, a young lady in easy circum- 
stances enjoyed good health; she was 
very plump, had a good appetite, and 
a complexion blooming with roses 
and lilies. She began to look upon 
her plampness with suspicion; for 
her mother was very fat, and she was 
afraid of becoming like her. Accord- 
ingly, she consulted a woman, who 
advised her to drink a glass of vine- 
gar daily: the young lady followed 
her advice, and her plumpness dimin- 
ished. She was delighted with the 
success of the experiment, and con- 
tinued it for more than a month, 
She began to have a cough; but it 
was dry at its commencement, and 
was considered as a slight cold, which 
would go off. Meantime, from dry it 
became moist; a slow fever came on, 
and a difficulty of breathing; her 
body became lean, and wasted away ; 
night sweats, swelling of the feet and 
of the legs succeeded, and a diarrhcea 
terminated her life.” Therefore, young 
ladies, be boldly fat! never pine for 
graceful slimness and romantic pallor ; 
but if Nature means you to be ruddy 
and rotund, accept it with a laugh- 
ing grace, which will captivate more 
hearts than all the paleness of a cir- 
culating library. At any rate, un- 
derstand this, that if vinegar will 
diminish the fat, it can only do so 
by affecting your health. 

We have thus touched upon the 
chief Alimentary Principles, and in 
the next paper will review the Com- 
pound Aliments, or those articles of 
Food and Drink which constitute 
and vary our diet. 
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A FEW WORDS ON SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY, BY ONE WHO IS NO PHILOSOPHER, 


I 1x society. I feel all the hu- 
miliation of such a confession in these 
improving times. I know it betrays 
great want of resources within one- 
self, great dissipation of mind, miser- 
able frivolity of temperament. I 
know it all. I dare not have con- 
fessed it even to my most intimate 
friends; but I don’t mind confessing 
it here, because nobody knows me, 
and it will be a great relief to my feel- 
ings. Yes, I like society; and I 
most not even shelter myself under 
the reservation that I mean, by this, 
fashionable society, or good society, 
or literary society. I simply mean, 
I like to see about me the human 
face, more or less divine ; and to hear 
the human voice, even though its ring 
may sound suspicious in the ears 

lite of “the best circles.” Yes; I 
Fike what is commonly called ordi- 
nary society. I find nothing in my 
feelings, honestly examined, which 
responds to the popular protests 
against the dull propriety of country 
visiting, on the one hand, or the 
heartless glitter of London parties, on 
the other. I like going out to dinner 
—to a good dinner, if possible—but 
to’ a bad dinner occasionally, rather 
than not go out at all. I like meet- 
ing people—clever people, if possible 
—agreeable people above all things; 
but we can’t all be clever or agree- 
able; and I‘ am inclined to take so- 
ciety—as we are obliged to take a 
good many things in this world—as 
it comes. It strikes me, too, very 
forcibly, that if everybody declined to 
meet everybody who was not clever 
or agreeable, it would fall rather hard 
upon some of us: I, for instance, 
should have no society at all. Iam 
not clever, certainly, and not agree- 
able always; indeed, at times abomi- 
nably stupid and disagreeable, as my 
conscience painfully informs me; 
though, of course, I should be justly 
indignant if any one else were to take 
that liberty. Yet I should take it 


very hard to be scouted as if I were 
a Hindoo (whether Brahmin or Pa- 
riah, makes little difference just now) 
on account of these infirmities ; which, 
after all ; are human, and largely pre- 


valent. Laying claim to no remark- 
able brilliancy myself, I do not take 
accurate measure of all my friends’ 
capacities, and can make allowances 
for any fair amount of dulness, I 
have been quite as much bored, if 
the truth must be told, by well-in- 
formed men, and very superior wo- 
men, as by anything I can remember. 
I have found recognised geniuses the 
dullest possible company; and have 
spent the most enjoyable evenings 
with people who confessed themselves 
to be dunces and nobodies—have 
yawned for very weariness amidst the 
‘“‘eréme de la créme;” and laughed 
at small wits of my own calibre, to 
the great benefit of my digestion, 
however derogatory to my taste. I 
fear I have not even the proper pride, 
which professes that it had rather 
have no society than society below 
itself. Ihave no doubt it is a very 
fine principle, and an excellent rule 
for young people, whose only object 
in life, of course, is to work their way 
upwards in the world, and marry 
advantageously, and make valuable 
connections: we are indebted for it, 
I suspect, with many other popular 
sentiments, to that pure and excellent 
moralist, Lord Chesterfield; but I 
hazard a doubt whether it is quite a, 
Christian one. And this, again, if 
pushed too far, might be rather in- 
convenient to oneself. If I am never 
to condescend a step in the social 
scale when I ask a friend to dinner— 
if I am always to be courting my rich 
neighbours, and insinuating myself 
into the highest rooms—thus reading 
backwards the precepts of a social 
philosophy rather older than Ches- 
terfield’s, though never quite so popu- 
lar—are all richer people, and cleverer 
people, and more desirable people, to 
condescend to me? On what prin- 
ciple of fairness is this broad bar-y 
sinister to be drawn exactly below 
my name? Why is my precise social 
status, or my precise intellectual 
value, to be tacitly adopted, both by 
myself and others, as that below 
which all is to be a terra incognita— 
marked, as in the maps of the old geo- 
graphies, with figures of griffins and 
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one-eyed monsters, and other hints of 
unapproachable savagedom? Or is it, 
after all, a very desirable or a very 
dignified position—or one that con- 
tributes so very highly to one’s self- 
‘ respect—to look round you in every 
company, and feel that every man, 
woman, and child, who, composes it, 
are your betters in some one or other 
point of view? I have no sympathy 
with the man who delights to be 
“king of his company ;” neither, on 
the other hand, do I choose to be 
admitted upon sufferance into mine. 
I like good society, in a certain sense, 
as well perhaps as those who talk 
more about it, and, I flatter myself, 
can “ behave myself before folk” with- 
out expending sixpence on the popu- 
lar manual on that subject; but I 
like society also as a relaxation: 
even gods must unbend, and man 
has a good deal of the lower animal 
in him. It must be tiresome for the 
best-educated bear to be continually 
upon his hind-legs; I confess I like 
to get amongst my fellow-animal 
and to go upon all-fours sometimes. 
I had rather have spent one evening 
with Counsellor Pleydell at “high 
jinks,” than have dined ten times 
with that stiff and correct Colonel 
Mannering off the family plate, un- 
der the eyes of awfully respectable 
Barnes. And I am much mistaken 
if the great Novelist himself would 
not have agreed with me. 

I have been jrritated into this de- 
elaration partly by the sight of four 
large volumes On Solitude, by an 
old Swiss wiseacre, called Zimmer- 
mann (does one need to be told that 
he died of hypochondria?) and of 
which the translation, from a French 
abridgment—fancy a Frenchman re- 
commending solitude—was at one 
time a popular classic; read by young 
ladies, alternately, I should suppose, 
with Celebs in Search of a Wife, in 
order to prepare them for either des- 
‘ tiny. Partly also, because, though the 
old Swiss doctor moped himself to 

leath long ago, there is always a dis- 
eased tendency in the English mind 
to raise him up disciples. The old 
delusion is not extinct, only modified 
by change of times and habits. The 


“ Hermit hoar, in mossy cell,” 


has long passed away from us, if he 
VOL, LXXXII. 
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ever existed ; for mossy cells, and all 
such damp places, in an English cli- 
mate, must always have been abomin- 
able. At all events, no one has any 
vocation for that kind of thing in our 
days. The only instance of a mo- 
dern hermit, I believe, is at Ore- 
morne, and he goes home to a hot 
supper about twelve, and is a very 
jolly fellow indeed from that time 
to any hour in the morning. Still, 
some people say they prefer soli- 
tude. They are “never so happy as 
when alone.” No one doubts it. No 


one objects to it. It’s a lawful taste,_, 


under limitations, if not a very useful 
or amiable one. But the point that 
provokes one is, that instead of being 
ashamed of it, and trying to conceal 
it as they would any other moral 
obliquity—as a taste for amateur 
shop-lifting, or any awkward pro- 
pensity of that kind—these people 
parade it; they claim to be praised 
for it; they look down upon you 
with the most magnificent air of su- 
periority. “My mind to me a king- 
dom is,” say they. Very well; rule 
it, and have done with it: I don’t 
want to invade your kingdom. But 
don’t usurp a regency over my mind. 
My mind is no kingdom: I don’t 
want any such kingdom: I might as 
well be Robinson Crusoe. The man 
whom you borrow that fine senti- 
ment from was in prison, and wisely 
made the best of it; he could 
sing another note when out of his 
cage. Travel through the world in 
your own sulky, if you will, but 
don’t affect to sneer at our more so- 
cial conveyances. Why on earth are 
you to be praised for a surly, inhospi- 
table, uncompanionable disposition ? 
It’s selfishness, let me tell you, a good 
deal of it. You are too refined, for- 
sooth, for this everyday life. You 
don’t enjoy other people’s happiness ; 
their vulgar affairs and little inter- 
ests bore a philosopher of your 
stamp, because you have never 
learnt the true human philosophy 
which drew down plaudits from a 
more enlightened audience than fills 
a modern lecture-room, albeit a hea- 
then spoke it in a heathen theatre— 


“lomo sum: humani nihil a me alienum 
puto—” 


a philosophy which found its sanc- 
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tion, remember, in a higher autho- 
rity, where we are taught to be “all 
things to all men.” 

But to descend to my own confes- 
sions. I live in a country neighbour- 
hood; and my country neighbours, I 
freely acknowledge, are not all shin- 
ing lights—‘“ mortal men, mortal 
men.” Still, as I said, I like society ; 
and as the Englishman’s social mood 
is his feeding hour, I like going out 
to dinner. I call it a bore, of course, 
in accordance with conventional 
usage; I profess myself a victim, 
discharging a painful duty to so- 
ciety ; “‘we must keep up our ac- 
quaintances, you know,” &c. &c.—so 
1 go—and I like it. Five miles of 
bad road bring me to Smith’s door, 
and I can hear his jolly loud voice, 
and smell the roast beef, as we go in. 
I like Smith. You don’t know Smith, 
my fastidious friend, and wouldn’t 
care to know him. He is our coun- 
try surgeon, fat, and not over-pol- 
ished; doing a very good business 
with very hard work; and if ever 
you ‘happen to break your leg in our 
hunting country, you'll be very glad 
to make Smith’s acquaintance. But 
he is by no means what you call a 
perfect gentleman, my friend Smith. 
He laughs at the full natural compass 
ot his voice over his dinner-table, 
though he is as gentle as a woman in 
a sick-room. He shakes you by the 
hand as if he meant it, and is apt 
to call a spade a spade. But I can 
tell you one thing he did the other 
day, which may give you a notion of 
his character: he refused his vote to 
his best patient, Lord » when 
his eldest son stood for the county, 
and when a good many of our 
squirearchy, and hierarchy too, who 
ought to’ have known better, put 
their principles and their politics in 
their pocket, because, “ you see, one 
don’t like to disoblige a neighbour’;” 
and what perhaps surprised our local 
gossips still more, was that the Vis- 
count did not on the next occasion 
send for that rising young A’scula- 
pius, who is now lecturing at our 
philosophical institution, and did ask 
Smith as usual to a comprehensive 
dinner-party. Smith is not a man of 
very great refinement. Not a very 
agreeable man, perhaps; his conver- 
sation is not what you call “ improv- 
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ing.” He is not “a man of consider- 
able information.” His views on 
the India and China questions are 
scarcely to be called original, being 
a slight alteration and reproduction 
from those set forth in his weekly 
paper—not to be compared, in this 
respect, to those of my nearer neigh- 
bour and acquaintance, Mostyn Hast- 
ings, who is deep (or professes to be) 
in the secrets of our county member, 
Lord Gulliver, and hears from him 
“a good deal of what goes on in po- 
litical circles’’—generally having some 
profound piece of secret intelligence 
to produce for the benefit of our more 
aristocratic dinner-parties. To be 
sure, Mostyn’s information, somehow 
or other, seldom turns out to be ex- 
actly the fact; but this makes no 
difference as to its piquancy at the 
time; while Smith’s, being usually a 
week old, has the advantage of hav- 
ing had the lies sifted out of it. I 
should hardly venture to say as much 
in our neighbourhood, but I prefer 
Smith’s conversation on the whole to 
Mostyn’s. I don’t know that he is 
any great wit, but we langh a good 
deal when we are together, and en- 
joy ourselves, I fancy, in our igno- 
rant way, quite as much as grander 
and more intellectual people. Then 
again there is Jones. I like Jones. 
I can go into Jones’s house at any 
moment, and feel sure that he is glad 
to see me. Jones is bucolic and hor- 
ticultural. If he is not in the house, 
—and he seldom is in fine weather— 
still you seldom, if ever, get the an- 
swer “not at home.” If he is not to 
be found in the garden, with his coat 
off, pruning his peaches, or cutting 
his asparagus, according to the time 
of year, ‘“‘ Master’s somewhere about, 
sir,” and you find him with his bailiff 
among his pigs and sheep. I don’t 
care for pigs or sheep, nor profess to 
be any judge of such matters; but I 
like to hear Jones dilate on their 
merits, because he evidently likesgl 
so much, and it is a pleasure in th 
xemasculate days to see a man ent. 
siastic about anything. And, to 
him justice, he does not insist upon 
your riding all his hobbies. “Lunch? 
have you lunched? stay to dinner 
then? Must go home? nonsense— 
send a boy over, and tell them not to 
wait—dinner at five—must stay— 
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haven’t seen you here a long while. 
Mrs. Jones quite complains of you.” 
And, let me tell you, you may do 
worse than take Jones’s pot-luck, as he 
calls it; his is not that niggard hospi- 
tality that never has a decent dinner, 
except when a week’s notice is given 
beforehand, or that feels ashamed to 
set a friend down to the family 
table. You may not find the ortho- 
dox courses; but what you do find 
in his house will be good. Jones 
is not one of those uneducated ani- 
mals who does not care what he 
eats or drinks, or one of those hypo- 
critical starvelings who says he 
doesn’t. Jones is a man who de- 
spises luncheon, and dinner is to 
him a serious everyday business— 
not to be classed, like fashionable 
dinners, among the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world. Of him 
it might be said, as of Syr Gareth 
of Orkney in the Morte d@ Arthur— 
only that the heroes of our degenery 
ate age lack the immortalising bard 
—“Knyghtely he ete his mete and 
egerly, and some said they never 
sawe a goodlyer man, nor so well 
of etynge.” And as to a bottle of 
port—if you have still any stomach 
for that ancient beverage—you are 
safer a good deal at Jones’s table than 
at my lord’s, where I should not ad- 
vise your drinking more than you can 
help. (You won’t be pressed there, 
however—don’t be afraid; it’s not 
the fashion; and the wine is so 
doubtful, that it’s a very wise ar- 
rangement.) Then as to conver- 
sation, Jones will tell you a good 
story about almost every man in the 
country: suppose they do come over 
again sometimes—is a man bound 
to keep a memorandum of his audi- 
ence at every anecdote? and it must 
be a bad story that won’t bear hear- 
ing twice. Suppose Jones does talk 
a good deal about his grandmother, 
ou don’t mean to call that bad 
le, I hope? Why, Lady Gulliver 
ays talks of her aunt, the coun- 
and I would’ just as soon hear 

ut one as the other, for I never 
saw either of them, and don’t. take a 
particle of interest in the sayings 
and doings of either, though I be- 
lieve the dowager Jones did a good 
many kind things in her generation, 
which I never heard laid to the 
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charge of the deceased countess. 
And I can always relieve myself by 
a yawn in Jones’s face, when he 
harps a little too long upon his fa- 
mily reminiscences—a yawn which 
I am reduced to all kinds of mean 
shifts to conceal in the presence of 
her ladyship. 

But let no one suppose, from these 
pictures of my acquaintance, that 
ours is a very primitive circle, and 
that I have been digging out of a 
fossil state of society, left behind in 


the sweep of civilisation and refine- 
ment. ot at all. We march with 
the times. We have some most cor- 


rect and fashionable visiting ac- 
quaintance. There is my very near 
neighbour, the Rev. Byron Brown. 
Never calls on any one before five; 
dines at seven—what he calls din- 
ing. For I confess it is one of those 
places where the duty of dining does 
not become a pleasure to me. He 
does the thing in style—such style! 
The sort of thing has been described, 
over and over again, better than I 
can do it. Dinner for twelve; plenty 
to look at, and not much to eat. 
Staff—confidential servant, out of 
livery, to administer the champaign 
in infinitesimal doses; hired waiter, 
groom, and Buttons, tumbling over 
each other, and distributing gravy 
where least wanted. Wine passed 
round twice after dinner; then bad 
coffee, worse music (Italian, of 
course), carriages at ten. Judging 
from his public performances, I 
should calculate Byron’s daily spread 
for himself and Mrs. B. would be 
two mutton-chops, @ da something, 
and a silver claret-jug—empty. How 
often have I longed to tell him, in 
the presence of his most honoured 
guest Hastings (Hon. Mostyn), of 
the jolly dinners I used to share, 
when a youngster at home for the 
vacation, with his father, old Boreas 
Brown, as he was fondly called (he 
had been in the navy, and sung a 
song about Boreas), when the piéce 
de resistance was commonly a boiled 
rump of beef, and such punch after- 
wards, and whist till any hour you 
pleased; and how my good old 
governor used to declare that one 
of his horses was ruined by always 
being kept waiting for that last 
rubber, that never did end when it 
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ought. I have longed often, I say, 
to enlighten Byron and his select 
friends with some of these reminis- 
cences (for he was but a child him- 
self in those days), but that it would 
be a shame to hurt his feelings, as it 
infallibly would: he is not a bad 
fellow at bottom, after all, only de- 
luded. Indeed, in such company I 
feel such doings ought not to be 
whispered. I creep into myself some- 
times with shame when I think how 
unfit | am for the seat I occupy. I 
have to reason myself out of a feel- 
ing of actual guilt, when I think I 
could have enjoyed another glass of 
that port (it was poor old Boreas’ 
stock, and will last Byron a long 
while), much more than Mrs. Hast- 
ings’ Italian squall; and if my car- 
riage is five minutes after the regu- 
lation hour of ten, I shudder to think 
what that honourable lady would 
think of me, if she knew how often, 
within these same old walls, I had 
heard the chimes at midnight. 

I sometimes am tempted to wish 
I could reverse the process of the 
sleepers of Ephesus, and sleep a 
generation or two back in the world. 
Some great geniuses are said to have 
been born in advance of their age. 
For my own part—being the reverse 
of a genius, 1 suppose—I think I 
must have come into the world too 
late at least by a lifetime. I miss 
the social life which I well remember 
even in the days of my boyhood. 
People are getting too grand, or too 
refined, or too spirituel (they like a 
French word), to enjoy themselves. 
Some allowance I am willing to 
make for a natural reaction. Sick 
and disgusted, and very reasonably, 
at the coarse animal bent of our 
forefathers’ pleasures, and the ex- 
cesses into which their social tem- 
pers and love of hospitality too often 
carried them, their descendants have 
made a rush into the opposite ex- 
treme. I have no desire to bring 
back the days when men staggered 
into drawing-rooms under their two 
bottles of wine. No rational being 
calls that enjoyment. Whist is not 
the serious business of life, as some 
of our grandfathers and grand- 


mothers seem to have supposed it, 
and there was a mixture of what 
was evil as well as what was good 
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in the “ glasses round,” which even 
fair lips were not ashamed to taste 
after a late supper. But is there no 
possible form of social life for Eng- 
lishmen, intermediate between the 
roystering boon-companionship of a 
Squire Western, and the miserable 
unhearty stuck-up form of inter- 
course (one has to invent epithets 
for it out of indignation, or borrow 
them from slang, so naturally un- 
English is it) which has of late 
years sprung up amongst our middle 
classes? Niggardly at once and 
expensive, encouraging, instead of 
kindly feeling and good-neighbour- 
ship, a petty pride and rivalry and\ 
affectation, catching at the shadow — 
of a cold dignity and refinement, 
which they imagine to be the char- 
acteristics of superior station, in- 
stead of enjoying, heartily and 
thankfully, the wealth of social 
blessings which lie around them in 
their own. The state of isolation 
in which a man of moderate means, 
in most country neighbourhoods, 
lives and moves from year to year, 
is notorious; it would be pitiable, if 
it were not so often his own fault. 
By men of moderate means, I mean 
chiefly the village rector and the 
small landed proprietor. Thi? latter 
class, indeed, for the same social 
reasons, has for some time been fast 
diminishing. As to the “ professional 
man,” as we call him, who has every 
right to take his place among them, 
it is one symptom of an unhealthy 
tone in English society that his posi- 
tion of late years has notoriously 
sunk. With some few exceptions, 
made in favour of the man and not 
of the profession, he is no longer 
met at the kind of table at which 
he was welcome fifty years ago. The 
lawyer who knows all our family 
secrets, in whose honour, though we 
have the bad taste to call him a 
rascal, we place a confidence whi 
we seldom find abused; the sur 

to whose care and skill we trust 
lives, our health} our family h 
and, I may almost say, the hon 
of our wives and daughters—these 
men we do all we can to force down 
into a class of society whose habits, 
whose tastes—and therefore we have 
a right to suppose, whose principles 
—are lower than ourown. Wecom- 
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plain of these men not being gentle- 
men, and we do all in our power to 
prevent their having one of the most 
essential qualifications, the believing 
themselves to be so. So the rector 
dwells in his little world, and finds 
his excitement and amusement (for 
excitement and amusement, I lay it 
down as a rule, every healthy mind 
must have) in a war with his dissent- 
ers, or, still better, with his neigh- 
bour and reverend brother; or in 
Church politics, narrowing his mind 


' by the constant reading of his poli- 


tico-religious Church newspaper, high 
or low, instead of enlarging it by the 
study of the wide-open book of human- 
kind; and running up occasionally, 
if the railway station be handy, to 
his university or to town, like a miner 
for a breath of upper air. And 
the squire of limited acres and ex- 
panding family dwells in hés little 
world also, or more probably does 
not dwell there, but, unable to afford 
his house in town for the season, like 
his neighbour the M.P., or to sur- 
round himself, when at home in the 
country, like him, with a houseful 
of pleasant people—unless he be 
mad enough to ruin himself in the 
attempt—he betakes himself, with 
his pretty daughters, to the Con- 
tinent in search of cheap living, 
cheap education, and, perhaps above 
all, cheap society. And the lawyer 
and the doctor, being of a compan- 
ionable disposition, try, perhaps, to 
form a little world of their own, a 
sort of double hemisphere, and meet 
and chat over their bottle of port or 
their brandy-and-water, and discuss 
the tightness of the squire’s exche- 
quer, or the pattern of humility and 
Ohristian sympathy set before them 
by the rector’s lady, not much to the 
improvement of their minds, or pro- 
gress in their duty towards their 
neighbour; the lawyer perhaps with 
a mental anticipation of the time to 
come, when, a few years hence, if my 


f lord’s agency turns out as well as he 
« Yhopes, he, too, shall become an inde- 


penglent gentlemen, possibly take a 
leaSe of the squire’s place, or buy 
it advantageously—for it is very 
likely to be in the market by that 
time—doubting whether he shall 
find it in his heart to do the correct 
thing, and cut his friend Bolus, but 
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determining, at all events, to show 
the rector that he’s as good as he is, 
and fancying that he is to be a hap- 
pier man when he has a high wall 
and pair of double gates to shut him 
out from the sight of his neighbours, 
and one or.two gentlemen in plush 
to stand and watch him eat his 
dinner. 

In short, the hearty genial old 
English life is fast disappearing: the 
kindly intercourse between house and 
house, which sweetened life for the 
young, and smoothed for a while the 
careful brows of the old, is dying 
away; and what we now call society 
is too often a mere sacrifice to ap- 
pearances, an unreal puppet-like per- 
formance, which gives pleasure to 
very few, and imposes upon nobody. 
Unless our revenues will allow us to 
keep a pleasant set of guests at bed 
and board in the country, or we 
throw ourselves upon our club in 
town, we had best make ourselves 
as independent of our kind as may 
be 


One plea is, every one is so busy 
in these days: in spite of Solomon’s 
saying, that there is ‘“‘a time for all 
things,” our modern wise men, by 
their own account, can hardly find 
time for anything. It is not only 
the unfortunate mechanic that is 
driven into a state of slavery by his 
fourteen hours of daily toil, and has 
a holiday so rarely that he does not 
know how to use it when it comes, 
but even what they in their ignorance 
would call the unproductive classes 
have not, if you will believe their own 
pitiable story, a moment to themselves. 
They are so busy always. In the 
name of the great Busybody, busy 
about what ?— 

“Seven hours to sleep, to healthful la- 
bour seven, 
Ten to the world allow—and all to 
Heaven.” 
Now the man to whom this distich is 
attributed is generally allowed to 
have brought something to pass in 
his generation. But I suppose the 
days have grown shorter since then. 
One remembers an old form of ex- 
pression, “drepping in to see a 
friend:” a barbarous idiom, adapted 
to the savage state of—may we call 
it society ?—among our forefathers. 
I protest—with the exception of my 
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friends Smith and Jones, who are 
confessedly behind the age—I should 
shrink from trying that experiment 
at any house of my acquaintance. I 
should expect to be dropped out again 
pretty quickly, and thankfal if it 
were not out of a two pair of stairs 
window. I did that kind of thing 
once, I remember, in the days of my 
comparative youth and simplicity, in 
the case of the Rev. Byron, who 
had been good enough to say he 
should be “always glad to see me.” 
I rode over there about the uncanoni- 
cal hour of one, with a view to a 
possible lunch, let me say, as I am 
about my confessions. The confiden- 
tial servant was struggling into his 
coat as he opened the door for me, 
and was startled into a. confession 
that he believed “master was in his 
study; he would see. So I was 
ushered into a very cold drawing- 
room, and, after giving me time to 
get exceedingly uncomfortable, my 
reverend friend made his appear- 
ance. We were both, of course, fuil 
of apologies—I for my unseasonable 
interruption, he for having unavoid- 
ably detained me. He gave me to 
understand, of course in the most 
delicate manner, that he was always 
much engaged in the morning. Now 
I happen, since those days, to have 
learned the interpretation of this 
mystery. At the time, of course, 
I thought he might be editing a new 
edition of the Fathers, or an original 
explanation of the Articles—most of 
my clerical friends were, in those 
days. But Brown’s confidential ser- 
vant happens to be a lover of my 
cook’s. If you want to have all your 
private habits known, keep one of 
these modern “confidentials,” by all 
means. Brown buys all his sermons 
cheap—lithographed in MS. That’s 
the last fashion. Perhaps, in his 
case, it’s just as well for hishearers. It 
don’t take many of his mornings, at 
all events, to “ prepare for his duties,” 
as Mrs. Byron terms it. But Brown’s 
morning of study is pretty much as 
follows: Breakfast, 9 to 10; Times 
newspaper, 10 to 11; yawn; look 
out of window; cast up yesterday’s ac- 
counts; write two notes (twice over), 
and three school-reward _ tickets. 
That carries us on till half-past 
twelve. Try the Times again, per- 


haps; clerk calls about a wedding or 
a funeral; chat with him about the 
family affairs of the parties con- 
cerned till the luncheon-bell breaks 
up the conference. And Brown has 
been “very busy”—he tells Mrs, 
Brown so, and he thinks so. Such a 
man ought not to be interrupted. I 
knew a man who wrote his sermons 
on horseback (certainly they were 
not like Brown’s MS.), and another 
who wrote a Roman History, or, I 
might say, the Roman History, in his 
drawing-room, surrounded by his 
children at play; but then they were 
not studious characters, like my re- 
verend friend. Then, again, Mrs. 
Brown is “sorry she sees so little of 
Mrs. Smith ;” she would so much like 
to be better neighbours; but her time 
is so fully occupied with the “dear 
children.” “A most devoted wife 
and mother,” so I am told. I am 
heartily glad she stands in neither 
relation to me. Those “dear chil- 
dren” never looked half so pretty, 
half so innocent, or half so attractive, 
as I saw them one day, escaped from 
Mamma’s and Mademoiselle’s surveil- 
lance, galloping round Smith’s pad- 
dock on his old rough pony, and 
Madeleine (the Countess’s godchild 
dancing wild with delight at ol 
Ponto’s grave face under her best 
bonnet. Poor child! it was ve 
naughty, no doubt—quite against all 
the rules of her “bringings up;” it 
was very incautious to have left her 
for a moment under the protection of 
that notoriously rude Tom Smith; 
and she won’t be taken out again 
with mamma ina hurry to call on 
those kind of people: one can’t be 
too particular, as she very properly 
says, with whom one’s children asso- 
ciate. So my pretty little Madeleine 
will grow up drilled according to 
rule under mamma’s own inspection, 
and come out in due time with her 
manners perfectly formed, trained, 
and pruned, till there is not an inch 
of natural growth about her, accord- , ’ 
ing to the precise pattern of twenty ? 
other young ladies of my acquajpt- 
ance—girls who might have been 
jewels, but are now little centres of 
vapid self-sufficiency set in crinoline. 
The rouge, and the powder, and the 
stiff curls, by which our grandmothers 
disfigured nature, were bad enough; 
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but “ rouged cheeks and curled hair,” 
as Lord Bacon has it, “are better 
than rouged and curled manners.” 
One of the great social evils of this 
, age is admitted to be the reluctance 
“of our young men to early mar- 
riages; they won’t marry now, we 
are told, as they used to do, and 
ought to do, on three hundred 
a-year. Depend upon it, in many 
and many a case it is not the odd 
hundred or two that is wanting—it’s 
the attraction. We have lost that 
joyous and familiar intercourse be- 
tween neighbours’ families, where 
young people’s individualities had 
space and opportunity to develop 
themselves, and heart met heart. 
Our modish Cupid has over-strung 
his bow—his arrows don’t hit home. 
Young ladies hide away the key of 
their hearts so carefully, that nobody 
thinks it worth looking for. Who is 
to choose “‘ the one” out of a bevy of 
proper-beliaved damsels, like a row of 
hollyhocks, differing only in height, 
and shape, and colour? They all 
look alike, dress alike, talk alike, and 
walk alike; and for anything that 
appears to the contrary, think alike 
and feel alike. Why, such a choice 
is an act of deliberate intention— 
matrimony prepense; few men have 
the nerve to venture upon it. No won- 
der they calculate the probable but- 
chers’ and bakers’ bilis before they 
take such a plunge as that. Don’t 
fancy that 1 talk like a cynical old 
bird, not to be caught with chaff. I 
take as the exponent of what my own 
feelings would be if I were young, 
and open as I once was to the con- 
viction of bright eyes, my nephew, 
Jack Hawthorne, not long home from 
the Crimea, six feet one, independent, 
hairy as a Skye terrier, brave as a 
lion (clasps for Alma and Balaklava), 
gentle as a greyhound, and I should 
say impressible, decidedly. ‘“ What 
I missed most,” said We, in his open- 
hearted, unabashed simplicity, “ was 
the sight of a woman’s face.” Where- 
upon I spoke: “ I wonder, Jack, you 
don’t marry; it would make you a 
happier man than living half your 
days in the smoking-room: of the 
‘Army and Navy.’ Why not pick 
up a nice girl, and set up the family 
name again at the old manor?” 
Well, so I would,” said Jack, inter- 
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jectively between the puffs of his 
cutty, “but there are no girls now— 
they’re all young ladies: cateh me 
marrying a young lady!” Jack has 
mortally offended, I fear, a whole 
circle of previous admirers, mammas 
and daughters, by a very innocent 
and well-intentioned little speech he 
made at one of his last public ap- 
pearances. His hostess was begging 
him to dance. Jack “ didn’t seem to 
care about dancing.” “But pray— 
to oblige her—there were so many 
nice girls sitting down, and the men 
were so stupid!” Jack would have 
danced with a she-bear sooner than 
be really rade or ill-natured, so he 
consented. The patroness was 
charmed and grateful. And now, 
which would he like her to introduce 
him to? “Miss A.? sweet girl! 
Miss B.? very sweet girl—clever, 
only so quiet. The two Miss C.’s? 
both darlings! Miss D.?” (in a whis- 
per), “twenty thousand, and not 
engaged!” ‘Thankye,” said Jack, 
after casting his eye along the line 
as if he were on parade, “they all 
look very much alike. As I am to 
do it,” continued he, without moving 
a muscle of his countenance, for he 
was in earnest, “‘I may as well do it 
handsomely ; so I'll take the tallest 
and the stiffest, with a shade of red 
in her hair.” 

Seriously, I do not think the 
clubs alone have to answer for the 
decrease in early marriages. Other 
modern improvements in society 
must bear their share of blame. I 
would back the hearts—I mean the 
girls—against the clubs any day, only 
give them fair-play. The great god 
Pan is dead, but Eros is immortal. 
“ Naturam expellas furca”—but ra- 
ther let me translate freely, or my 
fairer readers (and if they once open 
this page they are sure to read: it) 
will think there is something wicked 
under the Latin—“ yow may pitch- 
fork poor ‘human nature’ out of a 
three-pair front, and it will creep in 
again, wagging its tail, at the back- 
door.” Woman against the world! 
Man is her willing slave, if she be 
true to herself. But no sensible man 
of moderate means—no man who 
has to work, and is willing to work, 
for his livelihood—I might perhaps 
say no sensible man in any position— 
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picks his wife out of a ball-room or 
an opera-box, however much he may 
like to see her there. A true woman 
has much more chance—we all know 
it—of winning any love that is worth 
her winning, in her own home, in her 
undress, in her little nameless every- 
day unstudied graces, sitting on a 
stile, loitering by a brook, rattling 
in a railway carriage, or busy and 
unconscious amidst common house- 
hold duties, than in what the sex 
choose to consider the especial scenes 
of their glories and their triumphs. 
I have read somewhere, or have been 
told, that any woman, three removes 
from a Gorgon in personal attrac- 
tions, can make any man propose to 
her if she has the chance of living 
in the same house with him for a 
month. I am inclined, with some 
modification, to believe it, humiliat- 
ing as it may seem to us noble ani- 
mals. Jack, to whom I quote it, 
shakes his head with an air of supe- 
rior cunning; but I see in him, at 
all events, a ready victim. A real 
woman, with a good figure and a 
kind heart, might hook him easily in 
a fortnight. At all events, there was 
much more chance of early marriages, 
and happy ones too, when neighbours 
of that large class who have children 
at their desire, but little substance to 
leave them, met as neighbours; when 
personal intercOurse was more unre- 
strained; when a lad could grow up 
in intimacy with another family, and 
learn to call the girls by their Chris- 
tian names, without any fear of being 
asked his intentions; when there 
were such things as fishing-parties, 
and lounging in gardens, and country 
rides and rambles on long summer 
mornings, and family dinners and 


+ round games on winter’s nights; not 


to speak of extempore dances, to 
which no one minded going and re- 
turning eight or ten miles, packed 
into any kind of conveyance, six in- 
side, or, well wrapped up, three in a 
gig—‘ the more the merrier.” Those 
were the days, not exactly when we 
were young, for they were rather 
before our time, but of which our 
fathers have told us; those were the 
days to live in! when it was not con- 
sidered “ ungenteel”—that was the 
old word—or incorrect to walk home, 
if need were, two or three miles on a 


clear frosty night; or if the roads 
were muddy, it was only a splashed 
ankle; there were ankles then; 
flounces had not yet grown down 
to the toes. Men fell in Jove in those 
days—they couldn’t help themselves; 
walking into it deliberately, after de- 
bate duly held pro and con., is a much 
slower process. Suppose there was 
a stolen kiss now and then; bless 
us, don’t be shocked, my dear young 
ladies—it burt nobody: it was not a 
whit more improper, and much more 
pleasant, you may take my word for 
it, than your present waltz and polka, 
which we, remember, not so many 
years ago either, felt our propriety 
shocked at. Oh! if you only knew 
the golden opportunities of those 
patriarchal times, you would be the 
first to head a Jadies’ crusade, in 
which I thus volunteer the part of 
Peter the Hermit, to rescue youth at 
least out of the grasp of these infidel > 
conventionalities, whose God is Form, 
and Fashion his prophet! 

But it is not only the young who 


are thus letting slip from them their 


heritage of innocent enjoyment. Has 
everybody read Cranford? that ad- 
mirable life-like picture, drawn as it 
must have been from the life itself, 
of what old ladies used to be in quiet 
country towns. If you have not read 
it, you have yet to read one of the 
truest descriptions ever written of a 
phase of society humble. enough, 
but not without its share of the 
humorous and pathetic. But you 
have read it, perhaps, and sneer in 
your heart at the good old souls, 
and their humdrum ways, and in- 
nocent make-believes. Yet, to my 
mind, it seems a pleasant and a cheer- 
fal picture: and the authoress, while 
she indulges to the full your taste for 
the ludicrous, evidently tells you so, 
in an aside, all the way through. If 
you ever live jto be old maids, my 
dears (such a thing is really possible 
in these times), and have few to care 
for you, and no great anxieties or 
absorbing objects in life, you might 
be very glad to make a fourth at 
quadrille at Cranford. But I doubt 
whether such a refuge will be open 
to you, unless times mend—by which 
I mean, retrograde a little. I doubt 
whether there will be any such thing 
as quadrille left, or even those very 
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slight, but social, suppers. Even the 
St. James’s Chronicle survives but in 
name; nothing of Cranford life will 
remain for you—except Dr. Johnson. 
. Old ladies of all descriptions are for- 
bidden to be merry, and recommended 
to make themselves useful. You have 
a choice of employments set before 
you, according to your special predi- 
lections: you can wear a remarkably 
ill-made dress, of sombre hue, up to 
your throat, and call yourself a 
“sister;” or you can go about dis- 
tributing Anti-popery tracts to be- 
wildered cottagers (in this case colours 
may be worn); you can make gar- 
ments of all kinds that never fit, or 
soup which a Spartan could not sto- 
mach; you may be secretary to all 
manner of Ladies’ Associations; you 
may lecture on the rights of women ; 
you may talk scandal, and quarrel 
with your neighbours; you may read, 
you may write, you may wear—any- 
thing you please; but you must not 
enjoy yourself, as those poor old 
dowagers tried to do. Eyes more 
terrible than Mr. Mulliner’s are upon 
you. Are we not intellectual? are 
we not rational? are we not virtu- 
ous ?—no more cakes and ale. 

~ Even the old ladies of Cranford 
were a relic of the past. The plea- 
sant society that used to cheer many 
an old country town was departed, 
even in their day. Gentlemen of 
good family and small independen- 
cies used to find or form there a little 
circle, into which even a rich plebeian 
hardly won his way. The profes- 
sional man, if he were gentle in cha- 
racter and manners, found a seat 
there as in right of his calling. And 
it is the breaking-up of these kindly 
brotherhoods which has driven all 
but the successful physician, who still 
holds his ground, into that society 
which is exclusively commercial; to 
their gain, and, as I must think, to 
his and our loss. In some few old 
towns, chiefly cathedral cities, there 
remains still, from local advantages, 
a little nucleus of what we call, and 
fairly call, “good society,” round 
which others are glad to gather; and 
a new and valuable attraction, from 
which I hope we may yet see good 
fruits, has sprung up of late in many 
places by the extension of the foun- 
dation in many of our Public Schools. 
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But go and walk through any town 
you knew even in your own boyhood, 
and look at every house in which you 
laughed and danced of old with those 
who had 


“Fair mien, discourses, civil exercises, 
And all the blazon of a gentleman,” 


and say whether it does not make 
you sick at heart to see the hosiery 
displayed in the new windows, or, at 
the best, the new surgeon’s brass 
plate upon the door. And where are 
the representatives of that old family 
—poor, perhaps, but of unblemished 
descent and undimmed honour— 
whose arms, carved in stone, still 
look down in grim mockery over the 
old well-known portal, though now 
only the grocer’s gay daughters pass 
in and out thereat—where are they? 
Not dead; not ruined: those fates, 
sad and common as they are, have 
the dignity of sorrow ; no, they have 
fled, as if there were a pestilence in 
its streets, from a place where they 
might have lived happy and hon- 
oured, and have shut themselves in 
an ill-built villa in the country, or 
mix in the crowd at some mpc, 
watering-place, where few know a 
none respect them. 

Heaven help my wits! am I liv- 
ing in this grand age of development, 
of social progress, of intellectual 
light, and commercial activity, and 
bewailing myself after the narrow 
‘world of an old provincial town, or 
the- coarse rusticity of old country 
merry-makings? Am I so insensible 
to the privileges of my generation? 
Am I like the little boy in Miss 
Edgeworth’s story, ‘‘No-Eyes”— 
walking through modern elegance 
and refinement, and seeing nothing 
to admire, and grumbling all the way 
at the dulness of the road? I don’t 
know how it is. I don’t object to 
the arts and sciences personally, 
though I was born, as another great 
man says, in the “ prescientific age ” 
myself. I am very glad to believe 
that we are making very consider- 
able progress in them. But there is 
an old art called the Art of Happi- 
ness, and in this I doubt our profi- 
ciency; nay, I am afraid we are los- 
ing it very fast—I mean that large 
proportion of us who cannot afford 
to pay a very high figure for the 
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secret. I think an old writer calls 
it the “master-science,” implying 


that others are subservient to it (his 
name, I remember, was Aristotle; 
but it’s a very old book, and probably 
an exploded theory). Is it not true, 
even in a lower sense than it was 
written, that “there is a wisdom 
which multiplieth bitterness?” We 
are a very scientific age, a very read- 
ing age, a very inquiring age—no 
doubt of it; but are we the happier 
for it? I don’t ask, Are we the better 
for it?—that is not the question be- 
fore the present court ; we leave that 
to graver judges. A reading age we 
are pre-eminently. Of the multitude 
of books there is verily no end. 
“Mudie’s” has become a national 
institution. “I do believe,” says a 
delightful writer, slyly putting his 
sentiments into the mouth of a street 
philosopher, “‘there’s some folks as 
reads themselves stupid.”* An in- 
quiring age we are, undoubtedly: 


‘we take very little upon trust; we 


.. investigate everything in heaven and 


+ 


earth, within and beyond our compre- 
hension, and believe as little as we 
can help. That may be a step to- 
wards happiness—I leave that ques- 
tion again to wiser heads. We deal 
largely in general knowledge—an 
excellent article, no doubt; but one 
may have too much of it. Sometimes 
ignorance is really bliss. It has not 
added to my personal comfort to 
know to a decimal fraction what 
proportion of red earth I may expect 
to find in my cocoa every morning ; 
to have become knowingly conscious 
that my coffee is mixed with ground 
liver and litmus, instead of honest 
chicory; and that bisulphuret of 
mercury forms the basis of my cay- 
enne. It was once my fate to have 
a friend staying in ny house who 
was one of these minute philosophers. 
He used to amuse himself after 
breakfast by a careful analysis and 
diagnosis of the contents of the tea- 
pot, laid out as a kind of hortus siecus 
on his plate. “This leaf, now,” he 
would say, “is fuchsia; observe the 
serrated edges: that’s no tea-leaf— 
positively poisonous. This, now, 
again, is blackthorn, or privet—yes, 
privet; you may know it by the 
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divisions in the panicles: that’s no 
tea-leaf.” A most uncomfortable 
guest he was; and though not a bad 
companion in many respects, I felt 
my appetite improved the first time 
I sat down to dinner without him. It 
won’t do to look into all your meals 
with a microscope. Of course there 
is a medium between these over-cu- 
rious investigations and an implicit 
faith in everything that is set before 
you. One likes in the main, though 
perhaps it betrays a weakness, to 
know what one is eating. Hear, on 
the other side the question, a recent 
traveller in China: “Salted earth- 
worms,” quoth he, “which fortu- 
nately we did not know until we had 
eaten them!” That was a true phi- 
losopher ; but we cannot all be ex- 
pected to attain to the sublime. 

In fact, I am a poor creature, who 
could have been well contented, and 
perhaps happier, in a lower element. 
I feel like an owl in the broad day- 
light of intelligence round me, and 
want to go back to my darkness, I 
am oppressed with a wealth of all 
that is elevating and improving— 
“ the burden of an honour unto which 
I was not born.” There are so many 
things in this age for which I feel 
myself so unfit. If I go to the Crys- 
tal Palace, I am told I go there (or 
ought to) in order to be edified and 
instructed ; to have my taste refined, 
my history rubbed up, my mind ex- 
panded; to learn the mysteries of 
form, colour, and proportion; to re- 
cognise the grand, and to worship the 
beautiful; but I don’t. I have been 
there several times, but I go to be 
amused. I come away with a more 
confused idea than ever of the Kings 
and Queens of England; they seem 
to me to have altered the succession. 
As to the dates of Architecture and 
Chronology, about which I never was 
very learned, I now labour under a 
confusion of persons and places 
which I should hardly like to con- 
fess. Out of the Alhambra I come 
plump upon Rameses the Great, and 
passing under the chancel arch of 
Tuam Cathedral, and then through 
the door of Romsey Abbey, I find 
myself in the Church of Santa Maria 
at Cologne. I gave the guide-book 
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up after that, and have been content 
since to wander through a labyrinth 
of paint and gilding, pretty enough, 
till I find my way to the fowl and 
ham, turn my back diligently upon 
the cannibals opposite, and do what 
even the most persevering searcher 
after knowledge is fain to do there— 
eat my dinner. Even the quiet little 
town near which I dwell is invaded 
by itinerant lecturers: it’s very im- 
proving, they tell me; it don’t im- 
prove me. They have a choral so- 
ciety there, which does oratorios, 
and are said to be very promising: I 
was weak enough to subscribe, and 
have been once; and I don’t mean 
to go again. Everything is to be 
done now, too, by examinations. Un- 
rewarded merit is to be no more per- 
mitted. I am seriously afraid of a 
commission coming down some day 
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hereby, that if the whole world is 
to be turned into a vast school, I 
for one mean to play truant. I 
shall have to seek some far Utopia, 
where the schoolmaster does not 
profess, according to the modern 
prospectus, to exercise a strict super- 
intendence over his pupils during 
their hours of recreation, and take 
my voyage—I suppose in a ship. of 
fools—to some islands of blessed ig- 
norance, whose inhabitants are not 
yet too busy to enjoy themselves, or 
too wise to laugh. 

But the editor has no more room 
for any more of my nonsense. There’s 
a very solemn and stiff political arti- 
cle coming immediately. So I take 
leave of my readers—if they have not 
already taken leave of me—with a 
quotation from a wiser man: 
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to examine me. But I give notice “Boys, boys, be grave: here comes 





WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT ?—PART XI. 
BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


[The Author reserves the Right of Translation.] 
BOOK VL—OCHAPTER I, 


Being an Address to the Reader. 


Sreme the length to which this Work has already run, and the space 
it must yet occupy in the columns of Maga, it is but fair to the Reader to 
correct any inconsiderate notion that the Author does not know “ what 
he will do with it.” Learn, then, O friendly Reader, that no matter the 
number of months through which it may glide its way to thine eyes— 
learn that, with the single exception of the chapter now respectfully ad- 
dressed to thee, THE WHOLE OF THIS WORK HAS BEEN LONG SINCE COM- 
PLETED, AND TRANSFERRED FROM THE DESK OF THE AUTHOR TO THE 
HANDS OF THE PUBLISHER. 

On the 22d of January last—let the day be marked with a white stone !— 
the Author’s labours were brought to a close, and “ What he will do with it” 
is no longer a secret—at least to the Proprietors of Maga. 

May this information establish, throughout the rest of the journey to be 
travelled together, that tacit confidence between Author and Reader which 
is so important to mutual satisfaction. 

Firstly —The Reader may thus have the complaisance to look at eac. 
instalment as the component portion of a completed whole ;—compre- 
hending that it cannot be within the scope of the Author’s design to aim 
at a separate effect for each separate Number; but rather to carry on 
through each Number the effect which he deems most appropriate to 
his composition when regarded as a whole. And here may it be permitted 
to dispel an érroneous idea which, to judge by current criticism, appears 
to be sufficiently prevalent to justify the egotism of comment. It seems 
to be supposed that, because this work is published from month to 
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month in successive instalments, therefore it is written from month to 
month as a newspaper article may be dashed off from day to day. Such 
a supposition is adverse to all the principles by which works that necessitate 
integrity of plan, and a certain harmony of proportion, are constructed ; 
more especially those works which aim at artistic representations of human 
life: For, in human life, we must presume that nothing is left to chance, and 
chance must be no less rigidly banished from the art by which human life 
is depicted. That art admits no hap-hazard chapters, no uncertainty as to 
the consequences that must ensue from the incidents it decides on selecting. 
Would the artist, on after thought, alter a consequence, he must reconsider 
the whole chainwork of incident which led to one inevitable result, and 
which would be wholly defective if it could be made to lead to another. 
Hence, a work of this kind cannot be written currente calamo, from month 
to month; the entire design must be broadly set forth before the first page 
goes to press; and large sections of the whole must be always completed in 
advance, in order to allow time for deliberate forethought, and fair oppor- 
tunity for such revisions, as an architect, having prepared all his plans, must 
still admit to his building, should difficulties, not foreseen, sharpen the inven- 
tion to render each variation in detail an improvement consistent to the 
original design. 

Secondly.—May the Reader—accepting this profession of the principles by 
which is constructed the History that invites his attention, and receiving 
now the assurance that the Work is actually passed out of the Author’s hands, 
is as much a thing done and settled as any book composed by him twenty 
years ago—banish all fear lest each Number should depend for its average 
merit on accidental circumstances—such as impatient haste, or varying 
humour, or capricious health, or the demand of more absorbing and prac- 
tical pursuits, in which, during a considerable portion of the year, it has 
long been the Author’s lot to be actively engaged. Certes, albeit in the 
course of his life he has got through a reasonable degree of labour, and has 
habitually relied on application to supply his defects in genius; yet to do 
one thing at a time is the practical rule of those by whom, in the course of 
time, many things have been accomplished. And, accordingly, a work, even 
so trivial as this may be deemed, is not composed in the turmoil of, metro- 
politan life, nor when other occupations demand attention, but in the quiet 
leisure of rural shades, and in those portions of the year which fellow- 
workmen devote to relaxation and amusement. For even in holidays, some- 
thing of a holiday-task adds a zest to the hours of ease. 

Lastly.—Since this survey of our modern world requires a large and a 
crowded canvass, and would be incomplete did it not intimate those 

ints of contact in which the private touches the public life of Social 

an, so it is well that the Reader should fully understand that all re- 
ference to such grand events as political “ crises” and changes of Govern- 
ment were written many months ago, and have no reference whatever to 
the actual occurrences of the passing day. Holding it, indeed, a golden 
maxim that practical politics and ideal art should be kept wholly distinct 
from each other, and seeking in this Narrative to write that which may be 
read with unembittered and impartial pleasure by all classes and all parties 
—nay, perchance, in years to come, by the children of those whom he now 
addresses—the Author deems it indispensable to such ambition to preserve 
the neutral ground of imaginative creation, not only free from those personal 
portraitures which are fatal to comprehensive and typical delineations -of 
character, but from all intentional appeals to an interest which can be but 
momentary, if given to subjects that best.befit the leading articles of poli- 
tical journals. His realm, if it hope to endure, is in the conditions, the 
humours, the passions by which one general phase of society stands forth in 
the broad light of our common human nature, never to be cast aside, as 
obsolete and out of fashion, “into the portion of weeds and worn-out faces.” 

Reader! this exordium is intended by way of preface to that more im- 
portant division of this work, in which the one-half the circle rounds itself 
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slowly on to complete the whole. Forgive the exordium; for, rightly con- 
sidered, it is but an act of deference to thee. Didst thou ever reflect, O 
Reader, on what thou art to an Author? Art thou aware of the character 
of dignity and power with which he invests thee? To thee the Author is 
but an unit in the great sum of intellectual existence. To the Author, thou, 
O Reader! art the collective representative of a multifarious abiding 
audience. To thee the Author is but the machine, more or less defective, 
that throws off a kind of work usually so ephemeral that seldom wilt 
thou even pause to examine why it please or displease, for a day, the 
taste that may change with the morrow. But to him, the Author, thou, O 
Reader? art a confidant and a friend, often nearer and dearer than any 
one else in the world. All other friends are mortal as himself; they can but 
survive for a few years the dust he must yield to the grave. But there, in 
his ey@, aloof and aloft for ever, stands the Reader, more and more his friend 
as Time rolls on. *Tis to thee that he leaves his grandest human bequest, his 
memory and his name. If secretly he deem himself not appreciated in his own 
generation, he hugs the belief, often chimerical and vain, but ever sweet and 
consoling, that in some generation afar awaits the Reader destined at 








last to do him justice. With thee, the Author is, of all men, he to whom 
old age comes the soonest. How quickly thou hastenest to say, “ Not 


what he was! 


Vigour is waning—invention is flagging—past is his day 


—push him aside, and make room for the Fresh and the New.” But the 
Author never admits that old age can fall on the Reader. The Reader to 
him is a being in whom youth is renewed through all cycles. Leaning on 
his crutch, the Author still walks by the side of that friendly Shadow as he 
walked on summer eves, with a school-friend of boyhood—talking of the 
future with artless, hopeful lips! Dreams he that a day may come when he 
will have no Reader! O school-boy! dost thou ever dream that a day may 


come when thou wilt have no friend ? 


a 


OHAPTER II. 


Etchings of Hyde Park in the Month of June, which, if this History escape those 
villains the trunk-makers, may be of inestimable value to unborn antiquari- 
ans.—Characters, long absent, reappear and give some account of themselves. 


Five years have passed away since 
this History opened. It is the month 
of June, once more—June, which 
clothes our London in all its glory; 
fills its languid ball-rooms with 
living flowers, and its stony cause- 
ways with human butterflies. It is 
about the hour of six p.m. The lounge 


in Hyde Park is crowded; along the- 


road that skirts the Serpentine crawl 
the carriages one after the other; 
congregate, by the rails, the lazy 
lookers-on—lazy in attitude, but with 
active eyes, and tongues sharpened 
eon the whetstone of scandal; the 
Scaligers of Olub-windows airing 
their vocabulary in the Park. Slowly 
saunter on foot-idlers of all degrees 
in the hierarchy of London idlesse ; 
dandies of established fame—youth- 
ful tyros in their first season. Yonder, 
in the Ride, forms less inanimate 
séem condemned to active exercise; 
young ladies doing penance in a 





canter ; old beaux at hard labour in a 
trot. Sometimes, bya more thought- 
ful brow, a still brisker pace, you re- 
cognise a busy member of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, who, advised by 
physicians to be as much on horse- 
back as possible, snatches an hour or 
so in the interval between the close 
of his Committee and the interest of 
the Debate, and shirks the opening 
speech of a well-known bore. Among 
such truant lawgivers (grief it is to 
say it) may be seen that once model 
member, Sir Jasper Stollhead. Grim 
dyspepsia seizing on him at last, 
“ relaxation from his duties” becomes 
the adequate punishment for all his 
sins. Solitary he rides, and, com- 
muning with himself, yawns at every 
second. Upon chairs, beneficently 
located under the trees towards the 
north side of the walk, are inter- 
spersed sinall knots and coteries in re- 
pose. There, you might see the La- 
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dies Prymme, still the Ladies Prymme. 
—Janet and Wilhelmina; Janet 
has grown fat, Wilhelmina thin. But 
thin or fat, they are no less Prymmes. 
They do not lack male attendants; 
they are girls of high fashion, with 
whom young men think it a distine- 
tion to be seen talking; of high prin- 
ciple, too, and high pretensions (an 
happily for themselves they are co 

heiresses), by whom young men under 
the rank of earls need not fear to be 
artfully efitrapped into “ honourable 
intentions.” They coquet majestically, 
but they never flirt; they exact devo- 
tion, but they do not ask in each 
victim a sacrifice on the horns of the 
altar; they will never give their 
hands where they do not give their 
hearts; and being ever afraid that 
they are courted for their money, they 
will never give their hearts save to 
wooers who have much more money 
than themselves. Many young men 
stop to do passing homage to the 
Ladies Prymme; some linger to con- 
verse—safe young men, they are all 
younger sons. Farther on, Lady 
Frost, and Mr. Crampe the wit, sit 
amicably side by side, pecking at 
each other with sarcastic beaks; oc- 
casionally desisting, to fasten nip and_ 
claw upon that common enemy, the 
passing friend! The Slowes, a nume- 
rous family, but taciturn, sit by 
themselves—bowed to much ; accost- 
ed rarely. 

Note that man of good presence, 
somewhere about thirty, or a year 
or two more, who, recognised by 
most of the loungers, seems not at 
home in the lounge. He has passed 
by the various coteries just de- 
seribed, made his obeisance to the 
Ladies Prymme, received an icy epi- 
gram from Lady Frost, and a laco- 
nic sneer from Mr. Crampe, and ex- 
changed silent bows with seven 
silent Slowes. He has wandered on, 
looking high in the air, but still look- 
ing for some one, not in the air, and 
evidently disappointed in his search, 
comes to a full stop at length, takes 
off his hat, wipes his brow, utters a 
petulant ‘“Prr—r—pshaw!” and 
seeing, a little in the background, the 
chairless shade of a thin, emaciated, 
dusty tree, thither he retires, and 
seats himself with as little care 
whether there to seat himself be the 
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right thing in the right place, as 
if in the honeysuckle arbour of a 
village inn. “It-serves me right,” 
said he, to himself, “a precocious 
villain bursts in upon me, breaks 
my day, makes an appointment to 
meet here, in these very walks, ten 
minutes before six; decoys me with 
the promise of a dinner at Putney— 
room looking on the river, and fried 
flounders. I have the credulity to 
yield; I derange my habits—I leave 
my cool studio; I put off my easy 
blouse ; I imprison my free-borg throat 
in a cravat invented by the Thugs; 
the dog-days are at hand, and I walk 
rashly over scorching pavements in a 
black frock-coat, and a brimless hat; 
I annihilate 3s, 6d. in a pair of kid 
gloves; I arrive at this haunt of 
spleen; I run the gauntlet of Frosts, 
Slowes, and Prymmes;—and my 
traitor fails me! Half past six— 
not a sign of him! and the dinner at 
Putney—fried flounders? Dreams! 
Patience, five minutes more; if then 
he come not—breach for life between 
him and me! Ah, voila/ there he 
comes, the laggard! But how those 
fine folks are catching at him! Has 
he asked them also to dinner at 
Putney, and do they care for fried 
flounders ?”’ 

The soliloquist’s eye is on a young 
man, much younger than himself, 
who is threading the motley crowd 
with a light quick step, but is com- ° 
pelled to.stop at each moment to 
interchange a word of welcome, a 
shake of the hand. Evidently he bas 
already a large acquaintance; evi- 
dently he is popular, on good terms, 
with the world and himself. What 
free grace in his bearing! what gay 
good humour in his smile! Powers 
above! Lady Wilhelmina surely 
blushes as she returns his bow. He has 
passed Lady Frost unblighted; the 
Slowes evince emotion, at least the 
female Slowes, as he shooty by them 
with that sliding bow. “He looks 
from side to side, with a rapid glance 
of an eye in which light seems all 
dance and sparkle; he sees the 
soliloquist under the meagre tree— 
the pace quickens, the lips part, 
half laughing. 

“Don’t seold, Vance. I am late, I 
know; but I did not make allowance 
for interceptions.” 
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* Body o’.me, interceptions! For 
an absentee just arrived in London, 
you seem to have no lack of friends.” 

“ Friends made in Paris, afid found 
again here at every corner, like plea- 
sant surprises. But no friend so wel- 
come, and dear, as Frank Vance.” 

“ Sensible of the honour, O Lion- 
ello the magnificent. Verily you are 
bon Prince! The Houses of Valois 
and of Medici: were always kind to 
artists. But whither would you lead 
me? Back into that treadmill ? 
Thank you humbly; no. <A crowd 
in fine clothes is of all mobs the 
dullest. I can look undismayed 
on the many-headed monster, wild 
and rampant; but when the many- 
headed monster buys its hats in 
Bond Street, and has an eye-glass at 
each of its inquisitive eyes, I con- 
fess I take fright. Besides, it is near 
seven o’clock ; Putney not visible, 
and the flounders not fried !” 

“ My cab is waiting yonder; we 
must walk to it—we can keep on the 
turf, and avoid the throng. But tell 
me honestly, Vance, do you really 
dislike to mix in crowds—you, with 
your fame, dislike the eyes that turn 
back to look again, and the lips that 
respectfully murmur, ‘ Vance, the 
Painter’? Ah, I always said you 
wonld be a great painter. And in 
five short years you have soared 
high.” 

“ Pooh !” answered Vance, indiffer- 
ently. ‘ Nothing is pure and un- 
adulterated in London use; not 
cream, nor cayenne pepper—least of 
all, Fame; mixed up with the most 
deleterious ingredients. Fame! did 
you read the Zimes’ critique on my 
pictures in the present Exhibition ? 
Fame, indeed! Change the subject. 
Nothing so good as flounders, Ho! 
is that your cab? Superb! Car fit 
for the ‘ Grecian youth of talents 
rare,’ in Mr. Enfield’s Speaker ;— 
horse that seems conjured out of the 
Elgin Marbles, Is he quiet?” 

“ Not very; but trust to my driv- 
ing. You may well admire the horse 
—present from Darrell, chosen by 
Colonel Morley.” 

When the young men had settled 
themselves in the vehicle, Lionel dis- 
missed his groom, and, touching his 
horse, the animal trotted out briskly. 

“ Frank,” said Lionel, shaking his 
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dark curls with petulant gravity, 
“ your cynical definitions are aon- 
worthy that masculine beard. You 
despise fame! what sheer affecta- 
tion! 
* Pulverem Olympicum 

Collegisse juvat ; metaque fervidis 

Evitata rotis———.’” 

“ Take care,” cried Vance} “ we 
shall be over.” For Lionel, growing 
excited, teased the horse with his 
whip; and the horse bolting, took the 
cab within an inch of a water-cart. 

‘* Fame, Fame!” cried Lionel, un- 
heeding the interruption. “ What 
would I not give to have and to hold 
it for an hour!” 

“* Hold an eel, less slippery; a scor- 
pion, less stinging! But—” added 
Vance, observing his companion’s 
heightened colour, “ but,” he added 
seriously, and with an honest com- 
punction, “I forgot, you are asoldier, 

ou follow the career of arms! Never 

eed what is said on the subject by a 
querulous painter! The desire of fame 
may be folly in civilians, in soldiers 
it is wisdom. Twin-born with the 
martial sense of honour, it cheers the 
march, it warms the bivouac; it gives 
music to the whirr of the bullet, the 
roar of the ball; it plants hope in 
the thick of peril ; knits rivals with 
the bond of brothers; comforts the 
survivor when the brother falls ; takes 
from war its grim aspect of carnage; 
and from homicide itself extracts 
lessons that strengthen the safe- 
guards to humanity, and perpetuate 
life to nations. Right—pant for 
fame ; you are a soldier!” 

This was one of those bursts of 
high sentiment from Vance, which, 
as they were very rare with him, had 
the dramatic effect of surprise. Lionel 
listened to him with a thrilling de- 
light. He could not answer, he was 
too moved. The artist resumed, as 
the cabriolet now cleared the Park, 
and rolled safely and rapidly along 
the road. “I suppose, during the 
five years you have spent abroad, 
completing your general education, 
you have made little study, or none, 
of what specially appertains to the 
profession you have so recently 
chosen.” 

“ You are mistaken there, my dear 
Vance. Ifa man’s heart be set on a 
thing, he is always studying it. The 
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books I loved best, and most ponder- since he bade you farewell at his old 
ed over, were such as, if they did not Manor-House?” 


administer lessons, suggested hints 
that might turn to lessons hereafter. 
In social intercourse, I never was so 


“Never. He has not, I believe, 
been in England.” 
“ Nor in Paris, where you seem to 


pleased as when I could fasten my- have chiefly resided ?” 


self to some practical veteran—ques- 
tion and cross-examine him. One 
picks up more ideas in conversation 
than from books; at least I do. 
Besides, my idea of a soldier who is 
to succeed some day, is not that of a 
mere mechanician at-arms. See how 
accomplished most great captains 
have been. What observers of man- 
kind !— What diplomatists — what 
reasoners! what men of action, be- 
cause men to whom reflection had 
been habitual before they acted! 
How many stores of idea must have 
gone to the judgment which hazards 
the sortie, or decides on the retreat!” 

“Gently, gently !” cried Vance. 
“We shall be into that omnibus! 
Give me the whip—do; there—a lit- 
tle more to the left—so. Yes; I am 
glad to see such enthusiasm in your 
profession—’tis half the battle. 
Hazlitt said a capital thing, ‘the 
*prentice who does not consider the 
Lord Mayor in his gilt coach the 
greatest man in the world, will live 
to be hanged!’” 

“ Pish!” said Lionel, catching at 
the whip. 

Vanoz (holding it back).—“ No, I 
apologise instead. I retract the Lord 
Mayor ; comparisons are odious. I 
agree with you, nothing like leather 
—TI mean nothing like a really great 
soldier—Hannibal, and so forth. 
Cherish that conviction, my friend ; 
meanwhile, respect human life— 
there is another omnibus!” 

The danger past, the artist thought 
it prudent to divert the conversation 
into some channel less exciting. 

“Mr. Darrell, of course, consents 
to your choice of a profession ?” 

“ Consents—approves, encourages. 
Wrote me such a beautiful letter— 
what a comprehensive intelligence 
that man has!” 

“ Necessarily ; since he agrees with 
you. Where is he now?” 

“T have no notion; it is some 
months since I heard from him. He 
was then at Malta, on his return 
from Asia Minor.” 

“So! you have fever seen him 


"te Nor in Paris. Ah, Vance, could | 


ut be of some comfort to him! 
Now that I am older, I think I un- 
derstand in him much that perplexed 
me as a boy, when we parted. Darrell 
is one of those men who require a 
home. Between the great world and 
solitude, he needs the intermediate 
filling up which the life domestic 
alone supplies: a wife to realise the 
sweet word helpmate—children, with 
whose future he could knit his own 
toils and his ancestral remembrances, 
That intermediate space annihilated, 
the great world and the solitude are 
left, each frowning on the other.” 

“My dear Lionel, you must have 
lived with very clever people; you 
are talking far above your years.” 

“ AmI? True, I have lived, if not 
with very clever people, with people 
far above my years. That is a secret 
I learned from Colonel Morley, to 
whom I must present you—the 
subtlest intellect under the quietest 
manner. Once he said to me, ‘ Would 
you throughout life be up to the 
height of your century—always in 
the prime of man’s reason—without 
crudeness and without. decline—liv- 
habitually, while young, with persons 
older, and, when old, with persons 
younger than yourself.” 

“ Shrewdly said, indeed. I felici- 
tate you on the evident result of the 
maxim, And so Darrell has no 
home; no wife, and no children?” 

“* He has long been a widower; he 
lost his only son in boyhood, and his 
daughter—did you never hear?” 

* No—what—?"—— 

“ Married so ill—--a runaway match 
—and died many years since, without 
issue.” 

“Poor man! It was these afflic- 
tions, then, that soured his life, and 
made him the hermit or the wan- © 
derer ?” 

“‘ There ” said Lionel, “I am puz- 
zled; for I find that even after his 
son’s death and his daughter’s un- 
happy marriage and estrangement 
from him, he was still in Parliament, 
and in full activity of career. But 
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certainly he did not long keep it up. 
It might have been an effort to which, 
strong as he is, he felt himself un- 
equal ; or, might he have known some 
fresh disappointment, some new sor- 
row, which the world never guesses? 
what I have said as to his family 
afflictions the world knows. But I 
think he will marry again. That idea 
seemed strong in his own mind when 
we parted; he brought it out bluntly, 
roughly. Colonel Morley is convinced 
that he will marry, if but for the sake 
of an heir.” 

Vance.—* And if so, my poor 
Lionel, you are ousted of—” 

Lionen (quickly interrapting).— 
“Hush! Do not say, my dear Vance, 
do not you say—you!—one of those 
low mean things which, if said to me 
even by men for whom I have no 
esteem, make my ears tingle and my 
cheek blush. When I think of what 
Darrell has already done for me—me 
who have no claim on him—it seems 
to me as if I must hate the man who 
insiguates, ‘ Fear lest your benefactor 
find’a smile at his own hearth, a child 
of his own blood—for you may be 
richer at his death in proportion as 
his life is desolate.’ ” 

Vance.—* You are a fine young 
fellow, and I beg your pardon. Take 
care of that milestone—thank you. 
But Isaspect that at least two-thirds 
of those friendly hands that detained 
you on the way to me, were stretched 
out less to Lionel Haughton—a sub- 
altern in the Guards—than to Mr. 
Darrell’s heir-presumptive.” 

Lione,. — “That thought some- 
times galls me, but it does me good; 
for it goads on my desire to make 
myself some one whom the most 
worldly would not disdain to know 
for his own sake. Oh for active ser- 
vice !—Oh for a sharp campaign !—Oh 
for fair trial how far a man in earnest 
can grapple Fortune to his breast 
with his own strong hands! You 
have done so, Vance; you had but 
your genius and your painter’s brush. 
I have no genius, but I have resolve, 
and resolve is perhaps as sure of its 
ends as genius. Genius and Resolve 
have three grand elements in com- 
mon — Patience, Hope, Concentra- 
tion.” 

Vance, more and more surprised, 
looked hard at Lionel, without speak- 
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ing. Five years of that critical age, 
from seventeen to twenty-two, spent 
in the great capital of Europe—kept 
from its more dangerous vices partly 
by a proud sense of personal dignity, 
partly by a temperament which, re- 
garding love as an ideal for all tender 
and sublime emotion, recoiled from 
low profligacy as being to Love what 
the Yahoo of the mocking satirist 
was to Man—absorbed mach by the 
brooding ambition that takes youth 
out of the frivolous present into the 
serious future, and seeking com- 
panionship, not with contemporary 
idlers, but with the highest and ma- 
turest intellects that the free com- 
monwealth of good society brought 
within his reach—Five years so spent 
had developed a boy, nursing noble 
dreams, into a man fit for noble 
action—retaining freshest youth in 
its enthusiasm, its elevation of sen- 
timent, its daring, its energy, and 
divine credulity in its own unex- 
hausted resources; but borrowing 
from maturity compactness and so- 
lidity of idea—the link between spe- 
culation and practice—the power to 
impress on others a sense of the 
superiority which has been self-ela- 
borated by unconscious culture, 

“So!” said Vance, after a prolonged 
pause, “I don’t know whether I have 
resolve or genius; but certainly, if I 
have made my way to some small 
reputation, patience, hope, and con- 
centration of purpose must have the 
credit of it; and prudence, too, which 
you have forgotten to name, and 
certainly don’t evince as a charioteer. 
I hope, my dear fellow, you are not 
extravagant. No debts, eh?—why 
do you laugh ?” 

“The question is so like you, 
Frank—thrifty as ever.” 

“Do you think I could have 
painted with a calm mind, if I knew 
that at my door there was a dun 
whom I could not pay? Art needs 
serenity; and if an artist begin 
his career with as few shirts to his 
back as I had, he must place economy 
amongst the rules of perspective.” 

Lionel laughed again, and made 
some comments on economy which 
were certainly, if smart, rather flip- 
pant, and tended not only to lower 
the favorable estimate of his intel- 
lectual improvement which Vance 
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had just formed, but seriously dis- 
quieted the kindly artist. Vance 
knew the world—knew the peculiar 
temptations to which a young man 
in Lionel’s position would be exposed 
—knew that contempt for economy 
belongs to that school of Peripatetics 
which reserves its last lessons for 
finished disciples in the sacred walks 
of the Queen’s Bench. 

However, that was no auspicious 
moment for didactic warnings. 

“Here we are!” cried Lionel— 
“ Putney Bridge.” 

They reached the little inn by the 
river -side, and while dinner was 
getting ready, they hired a boat. 
‘Vance took the oars. 

Vance.—* Not so pretty here as 
by those green quiet banks along 
which we glided, at moonlight, five 
years ago.” 

LioneL.— Ah, no. And that in- 
nocent, charming child, whose por- 
trait you took-—you have never heard 
of her since ?” 

Vance.—“ Never! How should 
I! Have you'?” 

Lionet.—‘ Only what Darrell re- 
peated tome. His lawyer had ascer- 
tained that she and her grandfather 
had gone to America. Darrell gently 
implied, that from what he learned of 
them, they scarcely merited the in- 
terest I felt in their fate. But we were 
not deceived—were we, Vance?” 

Vance.—‘*No; the little girl— 
what was her name? Sukey? Sally? 
—Sophy—true, Sophy—hbad some- 
thing about her extremely prepossess- 
ing, besides her pretty face; and, in 
spite of that horrid cotton print, I 
shall never forget it.” 

Lionet.—“ Her face! Nor L I 
see it still before me.” 

Vance.—“ Her cotton print! I 
see it still before me! But I must 
not be ungrateful. Would you 
believe it, that little portrait which 
cost me three pounds, has made, I 
don’t say my fortune, but my 


fashion ?” 

Liovet.—“ How! You had the 
heart to sell it?” 

Vancze.—“ No; I kept it as a study 
for young female heads—‘ with varia- 
tions,’ as they say in music. It was by 
my female h that I became the 


fashion ; every order I have contains 
the condition—‘ But be sure, one of 
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your sweet female heads, Mr. Vance.’ 
My female heads are as ne 

to my canvass as a white horse to 
Wouvermans’, Well, that child, 
who cost me three pounds, is the 
original of them all. Commencing 
as a Titania, she has been in turng 
a ‘Psyche,’ a ‘ Beatrice Cenci, a 
‘Minna, ‘A Portrait of a Noble 
man’s Daughter,’ ‘ Burns’s Mary in 
Heaven, ‘The Young Gleaner,’ and 
‘Sabrina fair,’ in Milton’s Comus. 
I have led that child through all his- 
tory, sacred and profane. I have 
painted her in all’ costumes (her own 
cotton print excepted). My female 
heads are my glory—-even the Times’ 
critic allows that! ‘Mr. Vance, 
there, is inimitable! a type of child- 
like grace peculiarly his own, &c., 
&e.’ I'll lend you the article.” 

Lronen.—‘‘ And shall we never again 
see the original darling Sophy? You 
will laugh, Vance, but I have been 
heartproof against all young ladies, 
If ever I marry, my wife must have 
Sophy’seyes! In America!” 

Vance.— Let us hope by this 
time happily married to a Yankee! 
Yankees marry girls in their teens, 
and don’t ask for dowries. Married 
to a Yankee! not a doubt of it! a 
Yankee who chaws, whittles, and 
keeps a ‘store!’” 

Lionet.—*“ Monster! Hold your 
tongue! A propos of marriage, why 
are you still single ?” 

Vance.— Because I have no wish 
to be doubled up! Moreover, man is 
like a napkin, the more neatly the 
housewife doubles him, the more 
carefully she lays him on the shelf. 
Neither can a man once doubled 
know how often he may be doubled. 
Not only his wife folds him in two, 
but every child quarters him into a 
new double, till what was a wide and 
handsome substance, large enough 
for anything in reason, dwindles 
into a pitiful square that will not 
cover one platter—all puckers and 
creases—smaller and smaller with 
every double—with every double a 
new crease. Then, my friend, comes 
the washing bill! and, besides all 
the hurts one receives in the mangle, 
consider the hourly wear and tear of 
the linen-press! In short, Shake- 


speare vindicates the single life, and 
depicts the double in the famous 
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line — which is no doubt intended 
to be allegorical of marriage— 


‘Double, double, toil and trouble.’ 


Besides, no single man can be fairly 
called poor. What double man can 
with certainty be called rich? A 
single man can lodge in a garret, and 
dine on a herring; nobody knows, 
nobody cares. Let him marry, and 
he invites the world to witness 
where he lodges, and how he dines. 
The first necessary a wife demands 
is the most ruinous, the most indefi- 
nite superfluity ; it is Gentility ac- 
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cording to what her neighbours call 
genteel. Gentility commences with 
the honeymoon; it is its shadow, 
and lengthens as the moon declines. 
When the honey is all gone, your 
bride says, ‘We can have our tea 
without sugar when ‘quite alone, 
love; but in case Gentility drop in, 
here’s a bill for silver sugar-tongs!’ 
That’s why I’m single.” 

“Economy again, Vance.” 

“‘ Prudence — dignity,” answered 
Vance seriously ; and sinking into a 
reverie that seemed gloomy, he shot 
back to shore. 


CHAPTER III. 


Mr. Vance explains how he came to grind colours and save halfpence.—A sudden 
announcement. 


The meal was over—the table had 
been spread by a window that looked 
upon the river, The moon was up: 
the young men asked for no other 
lights; conversation between them— 
often shifting, often pausing — had 
gradually become grave, as it usually 
does, with two companions in youth ; 
while yet long vistas in the Future 
stretched before them deep in shadow, 
and they fall into confiding talk on 
what they wish—what they fear; 
making visionary maps in that limit- 
less Obscure. 

“There is so much power in faith,” 
said Lionel, “even when faith is ap- 
plied but to things human and 
earthly, that let a man be but firmly 
persuaded that he is born to do, some 
day, what at the moment seems im- 
possible, and it is fifty to one bat 
what he does it before he dies. Surely, 
when you were a child at school, 
you felt convinced that there was 
something in your fate distinct from 
that of the other boys—whom the 
master might call quite as clever— 
felt that faith in yourself which 
made you sure that you would be one 
day what you are.” 

“Well I suppose so; but vague 
aspirations and self-conceits must be 
bound together by some practical 
necessity — perhaps a very homely 
and a very vulgar one—-or they 
Scatter and evaporate. One would 
think that rich people in high life 
ought to do more than poor folks in 
humble life. More pains are taken 


‘more leisure for following 


have 
e bent 
of their genius ; yet itis the poor folks, 
often half self-educated, and with 
pinched bellies, that do three-fourths 
of the world’s grand labour. Poverty 
is the keenest stimulant, and poverty 
made me not say, ‘I will do,’ but ‘I 
must.’ ” 

“You knew real poverty in child- 
hood, Frank ?” 

“ Real poverty, covered over with 
sham afiluence. My father was Gen- 
teel Poverty, and my mother was 
Poor Gentility. The sham affluence 
went when my father died. The 
real poverty then came out in all its 
ugliness, J was taken from a gen- 
teel school, at which, long afterwards, 
I genteelly paid the bills; and I had 
to support my mother somehow or 
other—somehow or other I succeeded. 
Alas, I fear not genteelly! But be- 
fore I lost her, which I did in a few 
years, she had some comforts which 
were not appearances ; and she kindly 
allowed, dear soul, that gentility 
and shams do not go well together. 
O! beware of debt, Lionello mio; 
and never call that economy mean- 
ness which is but the safeguard from 
mean degradation.” 

“T understand you at last, Vance ; 
shake hands—I know why you are 
saving.” 

“Habit now,” answered. Vance, re- 
pressing praise of himself, as usual. 
“ But I remember: so well when two- 
pence was a sum to be respected, 


with their education; the 
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that to this day I would rather put 
it by than spend it. All our ideas— 
like orange-plants— spread out in 
proportion to the size of the box 
which imprisons the roots. Then I 
had a sister.” Vance paused a mo- 
ment as ‘if in pain, but went on with 
seeming carelessness, leaning over 
the window-sill, and turning his face 
from his friend. “I had a sister 
older than myself, handsome, gentle. 
I was so proud of her! Foolish girl! 
my love was not enough for her. 
Foolish girl! she could not wait to 
see what I might live to do for her. 
She married—oh! so genteelly !—a 
young man, very well born, who had 
wooed her before my father died, 
He had the villany to remain con- 
stant when she had not a farthing, 
and he was dependent on distant 
relations and his own domains in 
Parnassus. The wretch was a poet! 
So they married. They spent their 
honeymoon genteelly, I daresay. His 
relations cut him. Parnassus paid 


_no rents. He went abroad. uch 


heart-rending letters from her! They 
were destitute. How I worked! how 
I raged! But how could I main- 
tain her and her husband too, mere 
child that I was? No matter. They 
are dead now both;—all dead for 
whose sake I first ground colours and 
saved halfpence. And Frank Vance 
is a stingy, selfish bachelor. Never 
over this dull subject again, or I 
shall ,borrow a crown from you and 
cut you dead. Waiter, ho!—the 


bill. Ill just go round to the stables, 
and see the horse put to.” 

As the friends re-entered London, 
Vance said, “Set me down any- 
where in Piccadilly; I will walk 
home. You, I suppose, of course, 
are staying with your mother in Glou- 
cester Place ?” 

“No,” said Lionel, rather embar- 
rassed; “ Colonel Morley, who acts 
for me as if he were my guardian, 
took a lodging for me in Chesterfield 
Street, Mayfair. My hours, I fear, 
would ill suit my dear mother. Only 
in town two days; and, thanks to 
Morley, my table is already covered 
with invitations.” 

“Yet you gave me one day, gener- 
ous friend!” 

“You the second day—my mother 
the first. But there are three balls 
before me to-night. Come home with 
me, and smoke your cigar while I 
dress.” 

“No; but I will at least light my 
cigar in your hall,—prodigal !” 

Lionel now stopped at his lodging. 
The groom, who served him also as 
valet, was in waiting at the door. 
“A note for you, sir, from Colonel 
Morley—just come.” Lionel hastily 
opened it, and read— 

“ My pear Haveuton,—Mr. Dar- 
rell has suddenly arrived in London. 
Keep yourself free all to-morrow, 
when, no doubt, he will see you. I 
am hurrying off to him. Yours in 
haste, A. V. M.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Once more Guy Darrell. 


Guy Darrell was alone. A lofty 
room in a large house on the first 
floor. His own house in Carlton 
Gardens, which he had occupied dur- 
ing his brief and brilliant parlia- 
mentary career; since then, left con- 
temptuously to the care of a house- 
agent, to be let by year or by season, 
it had known various tenants of an 
opulence and station suitable to its 
space and site. Dinners and con- 
certs, routs and balls, had assem- 
bled the friends and jaded the spirits 
of many a gracious host and smiling 
hostess. The tenure of one of these 


temporary occupants had recently 
expired, and ere the agent had found 
another, the long absent owner 
dropped down into its silenced halls 
as from the clouds, without other 
establishment than his old servant 
Mills and the woman in charge of the 
house. There, as in a caravanserai, 
the traveller took his rest, stately and 
desolate. Nothing so comfortless as 
one of those large London houses all 
to oneself. In long rows against the 
wallls stood the empty /fauteuils. 
Spectral from the gilded ceiling hung 
lightless chandeliers. The furniture 
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pompous, but worn by use and faded 
by time, seemed mementoes of de- 
parted revels. When you return to 
your own house in the country—no 
matter how long the absence — no 
matter how decayed by neglect the 
friendly chambers may be—if it has 
only been deserted in the meanwhile, 
(not let to new races, who, by their own 
shifting dynasties, have supplanted 
the rightful lord, and half-effaced his 
memorials), the walls may still greet 
you forgivingly, the character of Home 
be still there. You take up again 
the thread of associations which had 
heen suspended, not snapped. But 
it is otherwise with a house in cities, 
especially in our fast-living London, 
where few houses descend from father 
to son—where the title-deeds are 
rarely more than those of a pur- 
chased lease for a term of years, after 
which your property quits you. A 
house in London, which your father 
never entered, in which no elbow- 
chair, no old-fashioned work-table, 
recall to you the kind smile of a 
mother—a house that you have left 
as you leave an inn, let to people 
whose names you scarce know, with 
as little respect for your family re- 
cords as you have for theirs ;—when 
you return after a long interval of 
years to a house like that, you standas 
stood Darrell—a forlorn stranger un- 
der your own roof-tree. What cared 
he for those who had last gathered 
round those hearths with their chill 
steely grates—whose forms had reclin- 
ed on those formal couches—whose 
feet had worn away the gloss from those 
costly carpets? Histories in the lives 
of many might be recorded within 
those walls. Lovers there had breath- 
ed their first vows ; bridal feasts had 
been held ; babes had crowed in the 
arms of proud*® young mothers ; poli- 
ticians there had been raised into 
ministers ; ministers there had fallen 
back into “independent members ;” 
through those doors corpses had been 
borne forth to relentless vaults. For 
these races and their records what 
cared the owner? Their writing was 
not on the walls. Sponged out as 
from a slate, their reckonings with 
Time, leaving dim, here and there, 
some chance scratch of his own, 
blurred and bygone. Leaning against 
the mantelpiece, Darrell gazed round 
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the room with a vague wistful look, 
as if seeking to conjure up associa- 
tions that might link the present 
hour to that past life which had 
slipped away elsewhere; and his pro- 
file, reflected on the mirror behind, 
pale and mournfal, seemed like that 
ghost of himself which his memory 
silently evoked. 

The man is but little altered 
externally since we saw him last, 
however inly changed since he last 
stood on those unwelcoming floors ; 
the form still retained the same 
vigour and symmetry—the same un- 
speakable dignity of mien and bear- 
ing — the same thoughtful bend of 
the proud neck—so distinct, in its 
elastic rebound, from the stoop of 
debility or age. Thick as ever the rich 
mass of dark brown hair, though, 
when in the impatience of some painful 
thought his hand swept the loose curls 
from his forehead, the silver threads 
might now be seen shooting here 
and there—vanishing almost as soon 
as seer. No, whatever the baptismal 
register may say to the contrary, that 
man is not old—not even elderly ; in 
the deep of that clear grey eye light 
may be calm, but in calm it is 
vivid; not a ray, sent from brain 
or from heart, is yet flickering down. 
On the whole, however, there is less 
composure than of old in his mien 
and bearing—less of that resignation 
which seemed to say, “I have done 
with the substances of life.” Still 
there was gloom, but it was more 
broken and restless, Evidently that 
human breast was again admitting, 
or forcing itself to court, human 
hopes, human objects. Returning to 
the substances of life, their move- 
ment was seen in the shadows which, 
when they wrap us round at remoter 
distance, seem to lose their trouble as 
they gain their width. He broke 
from his musing attitude with an 
abrupt angry movement, as if shak- 
ing off thoughts which displeased 
him, and gathering his arms 
tightly to his breast, in a gesture 
peculiar to himself, walked to and 
fro the room, murmuring inaudibly. 
The door opened ; he turned quickly, 
and with an evident sense of relief, for 
his face brightened. “Alban, my dear 
Alban!” 

“ Darrell—old friend—old school- 
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friend — dear, dear Guy Darrell!” 
The two Englishmen stood, hands 
tightly clasped in each other, in true 
English greeting—their eyes moisten- 
ing with remembrances that carried 
them back to boyhood. 

Alban was the first to recover self- 
possession ; and when the friends had 
seated themselves, he surveyed Dar- 
rell’s countenance deliberately, and 
said : “ So little change !—wonderful ! 
What is your secret ?” 

“ Suspense from life—bybernating. 
But you beat me; you have been 
spending life, yet seem as rich in it as 
when we parted.” 

“No; I begin to decry the pre- 
sent and laud the past—to read with 
glasses, to decide from prejudice, to 
recoil from change, to find sense in 
twaddle—to know the value of 
health from the fear to lose it—to feel 
an interest in rheumatism, an awe of 
bronchitis—to tell anecdotes and to 
wear flannel. To you in strict confi- 
dence I disclose the truth—I am no 
longer twenty-five. You laugh—this 
is civilised talk; does it not refresh 
you after the gibberish you must have 
chattered in Asia Minor ?” 

Darrell might have answered in 
the affirmative with truth. What man, 
after long years of solitude, is not 
refreshed by talk, however trivial, 
that recalls to him the gay time of 
the world he remembered in his 
young day—and recalls it to him on 
the lips of a friend in youth! Bat 
Darrell said nothing; only he settled 
himself in his chair with a more cheer- 
ful ease, and inclined his relaxing brows 
with a nod of encouragement or as- 
sent. 

Colonel Morley continued. “ But 
when did you arrive? whence? How 
long do you stay here? What are 
your plans ?” 

DarrEti.—“ Cesar could not be 
more laconic. When arrived ?—this 
evening. Whence ?—Ouzelford. How 
long do I stay ?—uncertain. What 
are my plans ?—let us discuss them.” 

Cotonet Mortey.—“ With all my 
heart. You have plans, then ?——a good 
sign. Animals in hybernation form 
none.” 

Darrett — (Putting aside the 
lights on the table, so as to leave his 
face in shade, and looking towards 
the floor as he speaks.—) “For the 


last five years I have struggled hard 
to renew interest in mankind, recon- 
nect myself with common life and its 
healthful objects. Between Fawley 
and London I desired to form a mag- 
netic medium. I took rather a vast 
one—nearly all the rest of the known 
world. I have visited both Americas 
—either Ind. All Asia have I ran- 
sacked, and pierced as far into Africa 
as traveller ever went in search of 
Timbuctoo. But I have sojourned 
also, at long intervals—at least they 
seemed long to me—in the gay capi- 
tals of Europe (Paris excepted); mixed, 
too, with the gayest—hired palaces, 
filled them with guests—feasted and 
heard music. ‘Guy Darrell,’ said 
I, ‘Shake off the rust of years—thou 
hadst no youth while young. Be 
young now. <A holiday may restore 
thee to wholesome work, as a holiday 
restores the wearied schoolboy.’ ” 

Coronet Moriey.—*“ I compre- 
hend ; the experiment succeeded ?” 

Darretit.— I don’t know—not yet 
—but it may; I am here, and I in- 
tend to stay. I would not go toa 
hotel for a single day, lest my. resolu- 
tion should fail me. I have thrown 
myself into this castle of care with- 
out even a garrison. I hope to hold 
it. Help me to man it. Ina word, 
and without metaphor, I am here with 
bo design of re-entering London 
ife.” 

Cotonet Mortry.— I am so glad. 
Hearty congratulations! How re- 
joiced all the Viponts will be! An- 
other ‘ crisis’ is at hand. You have 
seen the newspapers regularly, of 
course—the state of the country in- 
terests you. You say that you come 
from Ouzelford, the town you once re- 
presented. I guess you will re-enter 
Parliament; you have but to say the 
word.” 

Darrett.—* Parliament! No. I 
received, while abroad, so earnest a 
request from my old constituents to 
lay the foundation-stone of a new 
Town-hall, in which they are much 
interested, and my obligations to 
them have been so great, that I could 
not refuse. I wrote to fix the day as 
soon as I had resolved to retura to 
England, making a condition that I 
should be spared the infliction of 
public dinner, and landed just in 
time to keep my appointment — 
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reached Ouzelford early this morn- 
ing, went through the ceremony, 
made a short speech, came on at once 
to London, not venturing ‘to diverge 
to Fawley (which is not very far 
from Ouzelford), lest, once there 
again, I should not have strength to 
leave it—and here I am.” Darrell 
paused, then repeated, in brisk em- 
phatic tone: “ Parliament? No. 
Labour? No. Fellow man, I am 
about to confess to you; I would 
snatch back some days of youth—a 
wintry likeness of youth—better than 
none. Old friend, let us amuse our- 
selves! When I was working hard 
—hard—hard—it was you who would 
say : ‘Come forth, be amused’—You, 
happy butterfly that you were! 
Now, I say to you: ‘Show me this 
flaunting town that you know so 
well ; initiate me into the joy of polite 
pleasures, social commune— 
‘Dulce mihi furere est amico,’ 


You have amusements—let me shafe 
them.” 

‘“‘ Faith,” quoth the Colonel, cross- 
ing his legs, “ you come late in the 
day! Amusements cease to amuse 
at last. I have tried all, and begin 
to be tired. I have had my holiday, 
exhausted its sports; and you, com- 
ing from books and desk fresh into 
the playground, say, ‘ Football and 
leapfrog.’ Alas! my poor friend, why 
did not you come sooner ?” 

Darre.i.—** One word, one ques- 
tion. You have made zasez a philo- 
sophy and a system; no man ever 
did so with more felicitous grace ; 
nor, in following pleasure, have you 
parted company with conscience and 
shame. A fine gentleman ever, in 
honour as in elegance. Well, are 
you satisfied with your choice of 
life? Are you happy ?” 

“ Happy—who is? Satisfied—per- 
haps !”” 

“Ts there any one you envy—whose 
choice other than your own, you 
would prefer ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Who?” 

“ro.” 

“TI!” said Darrell, opening his eyes 
with unaffected amaze. “I! envy 
me! prefer my choice !” 

Cotone Morisey (peevishly.)— 
“ Without doubt. You have had gra- 
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tified ambition—a great career. Envy 
you! who would not? Your own 
objects in life fulfilled ; you coveted 
distinction—you won it; fortune— 
your wealth is immense ; the restora- 
tion of your name and lineage from 
obscurity and humiliation—are not 
name and lineage again written in 
the Libro d’oro? What king would 
not hail you as his counsellor? what 
senate not open its ranks to admit 
you as a chief? what house, though 
the haughtiest in the land, would 
not accept your alliance? And withal, 
you stand before me stalwart and 
unbowed, young blood still in your 
veins. Ungrateful man, who would 
not change lots with Guy Darrell? 
Fame, fortune, health, and, not to 
flatter you, a form and presence that 
would be remarked, though you stood 
in that black frock by the side of a 
monarch in his coronation robes.” 

Darretit.—* You have turned my 
questions against myself with a kind- 
liness of intention that makes me for- 
give your belief in my vanity. Pass 
on—or rather pass back ; you say you 
have tried all in life that distracts 
or sweetens. Not so ; lone bachelor, 
you have not tried wedlock. Has not 
that been your mistake ?” 

Coronet Mortey.—“ Answer for 
yourself. You have tried it.” The 
words were scarce out of his mouth 
ere he repented the retort. For Darrell 
started as if stung to the quick ; and 
his brow, before serene, his lip, be- 
fore playful, grew, the one darkly 
troubled, the other tightly compress- 
ed. “Pardon me,” faltered out the 
friend. 

Darrett.—* Oh’ yes ; I brought it 
on myself. What stuff we have been 
talking! Tell me the news—not 
political—any other. But first, your 
report of young Haughton. Cor- 
dial thanks for all your kindness to 
him. You write me word that he is 
much improved—most likeable ; you 
add, that at Paris he became the rage 
—that in London you are sure he 
will be extremely popular. Be it so, 
if for his own sake. Are you quite 
sure that it is not for the expecta- 
tions which I come here to dissi- 
pate ?” 

Cotonen Moriey.—* Much for 
himself, I am certain; a little, per- 
haps, because, whatever he thinks, and 
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I say, to the contrary—people seeing 
no other heir to your property—” 

“T understand,” interrupted Darrell 
quickly. “But he does not nurse 
those expectations? he will not be 
disappointed ?” 

Cotonet Mortey.—“ Verily I be- 
lieve, that, apart from his love for 
you, and a delicacy of sentiment that 
would recoil from planting hopes of 
wealth in the graves of benefactors, 
Lionel Haughton would prefer carv- 
ing his own fortunes to all the ingots 
bewed out of California by another's 
hand, and bequeathed by another’s 
will.” 

Darrett.— ‘I am _ heartily glad 
to hear and to trust you.” 

Cotoye. Mortey.—“I gather 
from what you say that you are here 
with the intention to--to—” 

‘Marry again,” said Darrell firmly. 
“Right. I am.” 

“T always felt sure you would 
marry again. Is the lady here too ?” 

“ What lady ?” 

“The lady you have chosen.” 

“Tush—I have chosen none. I 
come here to choose; and in this I 
ask advice from your experience. I 
would marry again! I—at my age! 
Ridiculous! But so itis. You know 
all the mothers and marriageable 
daughters that London—arida nu- 
triz—rears for nuptial altars—where, 
amongst them, sha'l I, Guy Darrell, 
the man whom you think so enviable, 
find the safe helpmate, whose love 
he may reward with munificent join- 
ture, to whose child he may bequeath 
the name that has now no successor, 
and the wealth he has no heart to 
spend ?”” 

Colonel Morley—who, as we know, 
is by habit a match-maker, and likes 
the yocation—assumes a placid but 
cogitative mien, rubs his brow gently, 
and says in his softest, best-bred ac- 
cents, — “You would not marry a 
mere girl? some one of suitable age? 
I know several most superior young 
women on the other side of thirty, 
Wilhelmina Prymme, for instance, or 
Janet—” 

Darrett.—* Old maids. No— 
decidedly no!” 

Cotonen Mor.ey (suspiciously). 
—* But you would not risk the 
peace of your old age with a girl 
of eighteen, or else I do know a very 


accomplished, well brought-up girl; 
just eighteen—who—” 

Darrei.— Re-enter life by the 
side of Highteen! am I a madman?’ 

Cotone, Moritey.—* Neither old 
maids, por young maids ; the choice 
becomes narrowed. You would pre- 
fer a widow. Ha; I have thought of 
one! a prize, indeed, could you but 
win her, the widow of—” 

Darreti.—* Ephesus !—Bah! sug- 
gest no widow to me. A widow, 
with her affections buried in the 
grave!” 

Moriey.— Not necessarily. And 
in this case—” 

Darre.t (interrupting, and with 
warmth).—“ In every case, I tell you, 
no widow shall doff her weeds for me. 
Did she love the first man? fickle 
is the woman who can love twice. 
Did she not love- him? why did she 
marry him? perhaps she sold herself 
to a rent-roll? Shall she sell herself 
again to me, for a jointure? Heaven 
forbid! Talk not of widows. No 
dainty so flavourless as a heart warm- 
ed up again.” 

CotoneL Moriry. — “ Neither 
maids, be they old or young, nor 
widows. Possibly you want an angel. 
London is not the place for angels.” 

Darrett.—“I grant that the 
choice seems involved in perplexity. 
How can it be otherwise, if oneself 
is perplexed? And yet, Alban, I 
am serious; and I do not presume to 
be so exacting as my words have 
implied. I ask not fortune, nor 
rank beyond gentle blood, nor youth, 
nor beauty, nor accomplishments, 
nor fashion, but I do ask one thing, 
and one thing only.” 

Cotonen Moriry. — “ What is 
that? you have left nothing worth 
the having, to ask for.” 

Darrett.— Nothing! I have left 
all! I ask some one whom I can love ; 
love better than all the world—not 
the mariage de convenance, not the 
mariage de raison, but the mariage 
@amour. All other marriage, with 
vows of love so solemn, with in- 
timacy of commune so close, all 
other marriage in my eyes is an acted 
falsehood—a varnished sin. Ah, if 
I had thought so always! But away 
regret and repentance! The Fature 
alone is now before me, Alban 
Morley! I would sign away all I have 
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in the world (save the old house at 
Fawley), ay, and after signing, cut 
off, to boot, this right hand, could I 
but once fall in love; love, and be 
loved again, as any two of heaven’s 
simplest human creatures may love 
each other whi’e life is fresh! Strange, 
strange—look out into the world; 
mark the man of our years who shall 
be most courted, most adulated, or 
admired. Give him all the attri- 
butes of power, wealth, royalty, 
genius, fame. See all the younger 
generations bow before him with 
hope or awe; his word can make 
their fortune ; at his smile a reputa- 
tion dawns. Well; now let that man 
say to the young, ‘Room amongst 
yourselves—all that wins me this 
homage I would lay at the feet of 
Beauty. I enter the lists of love,’ 
and straightway his power vanishes, 
the poorest booby of twenty-four 
can jostle him aside ; before the object 
of reverence, he is now the butt of 
ridicule. The instant he asks right 
to win the heart of a woman, a boy 
whom, in all else, he could rule asa 
lackey, cries, ‘Off, Greybeard, that 
realm at least is mine!” 

Cotonen Mortey.—“ This were 
but eloquent extravagance, even if 
your beard were grey. Men older 
than you, and with half your pre- 
tensions, even of outward form, have 
carried away hearts from boys like 
Adonis. Only choose well; that’s 
the difliculty—if it was not difficult, 
who would be a bachelor !” 

Darrett. — “ Guide my choice. 
Pilot me to the haven.” 

Coronet Morty. —“ Accepted ! 
But you must remount a suitable 
establishment ; reopen your way to 
the great world, and penetrate those 
sacred recesses where awaiting spin- 
sters weave the fatal web. Leave 
all tome. Let Mills (I see you have 
him still) call on me to-morrow about 
your ménage. You will give din- 
ners, of course ?” 

Darrett.—* Oh, of course; must 
I dine at them myself?” 

Morley laughed softly, and took 
up his hat. 

“So soon,” cried Darrell. “If I 
fatigue you already, what chance 
shall I have with new friends ?” 

_ “So soon! it is past eleven. And 
it is you who must be fatigued ?” 
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“No such good luck; were I 
fatigued, I might hope to sleep. I 
will walk back with you. Leave me 
not glone in this room—alone in the 
jaws of a Fish; swallowed up by a 
creature whose blood is cold.” 


“ You have something still to say 
to me,” said Alban when they were 
in the open air ; “I detect it in your 
manver—what is it ?” 

“T know not. But you have told 
me no news; these streets are grown 
strange to me. Who live now in 
yonder houses? once the dwellers 
were my friends.” 

“Tn that house—oh, new people; 
I forget their names—but rich—in a 
year or two, with luck, they may be 
exclusives, and forget my name. In 
the other house, Carr Vipont, still.” 

“Vipont ; those dear Viponts! 
what of them all? crawl they? sting 
they? Bask they in the sun? or are 
they in anxious process of a change 
of skin ?” 

“Hush, my dear friend; no satire 
on your own connections ; nothing so 
injudicious. I am a Vipont, too, 
and all for the family maxim— 
“Vipont with Vipont, and come what 
ma Y ” 

“T stand rebuked. But I am no 
Vipont. I married, it is true, into 
their house, and they married, ages 
ago, into mine; but no drop in the 
blood of time-servers flows through 
the veins of the last childless Dar- 
rell. Pardon. I allow the merit of 
the Vipont race; no family more ex- 
cites my respectful interest. What of 
their births, deaths, and marriages ?” 

CotonEL Mortey.—“ As to births, 
Carr has just welcomed the birth of 
a grandson; the first-born of his 
eldest son (who married last year a 
daughter of the Duke of Halifax)—a 
promising young man, a Lord in the 
Admiralty. Carr has a second son in 
the——Hussars; has just purchased 
his step: the other boys are still at 
ports He has three daughters too, 
fine girls, admirably brought up; 
indeed, now I think of it, the eldest, 
Honoria, might suit you, highly ac- 
complished—well read, interests her- 
self in politics—a great admirer of 
intellect—of a very serious turn of 
mind, too.” 

“Darrett.—*A female politician 
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with a serious turn of mind—a far- 
thing rushlight in a London fog! 
Hasten on to subjects less gloomy. 
Whose funeral Achievement is that 
yonder ?” 

Cotonen Moruey.—“ The late 
Lord Niton’s, father to Lady Mont- 
fort.” 

“ Darrett.—* Lady Montfort ! Her 
father was a Lyndsay, and died before 
the Flood. A deluge, at least, has 
gone over me and my world, since I 
looked on the face of his widow.” 

Cotonen Moriry.—“I speak of 
the present Lord Montfort’s wife— 
the Earl’s. You of the poor Marquess’s 
—the last Marquess—the marquesate 
isextinct. Surely, whatever your wan- 
derings, you must have heard of the 
death of the last Marquess of Mont- 
fort ?” 

“Yes, I heard of that,” answered 
Darrell, in a somewhat husky and 
muttered voice. “So he is dead, the 
young man !—What killed him ?” 

CotoneL Moritry.—“ A violent 
attack of croup—quite sudden. He 
was staying at Carr’s at the time. 
I suspect that Carr made him talk! 
a thing he was not accustomed to 
do: Deranged his system altogether. 
But don’t let us revive painful sub- 
jects.” 

Darrett.—* Was she with him at 
the time ?” 

CotoneL Moriey.— Lady Mont- 
fort?—No; they were very seldom 
together.” 

Darrett.—“ She is not married 
again yet ?” 

Contonet Moriry.— No, but still 
young, and so beautiful, she will have 
many offers. I know those who are 
waiting to propose. Montfort has 
been only dead eighteen months— 
died just before young Carr’s mar- 
riage. His widow lives, in complete 
seclusion, at her jointure-house near 
Twickenham. She has only seen 
even me once since her loss.” 

DarreLi.—* When was thatg” 

Moriey.—* About six or seven 
months ago; she asked after you with 
much interest.” 

Darrett.— After me!” 

Cotonet Moriey.—“ To be sure. 
Don’t I remember how constantly she 
and her mother were at your house? 
Is it strange that she should ask after 
you? You ought to know her better 


—the most affectionate grateful cha- 
racter.” 

Darrett.—“I dare say. Bunt 
at the time you refer to, I was too 
occupied to acquire muth accurate 
knowledge of a young lady’s cha- 
racter. I should have known her 
mother’s character better, yet I mis. 
took even that.” 

Coronet Moriey.—“ Mrs. Lynd- 
say’s character you might well mis 
take,—charming but artificial: Lady 
Montfort is natural. Indeed, if you 
had not that illiberal prejudice against 
widows, she was the very person I 
was about to suggest to you.” 

Darre.i.—* A fashionable beauty! 
and young enough to be my daughter. 
Such is human friendship! So the 
marquesate is extinct, and Sir James 
Vipont, whom I remember in the 
House of Commons — respectable 
man — great authority on cattle — 
timid, and always saying, ‘ Did you 
read that article in to-day’s paper?’ 
——has the estates and the earldom.” 

Coronet Moriey.—* Yes. There 
was some fear of a disputed succes 
sion, but Sir James made his claim 
very clear. Between you and me, the 
change has been a serious affliction to 
the Viponts. The late Lord was not 
wise, but on State occasions he looked 
his part—trés Grand Seigneur—and 
Carr managed the family influence 
with admirable tact. The present 
Lord has the habits of a yeoman ; his 
wife shares his tastes. He has taken the 
management not only of the property, 
but of its influence, out of Carr’s 
hands, and will make a sad mess of 
it, for he is an impracticable, obsolete 
politician. He will never keep the 
family together—impossible—a sad 
thing. I remember how our last 
muster, five years ago next Christ- 
mas, struck terror into Lord ——’s 
Cabinet; the mere report of it in 
the newspapers set all people talking 
and thinking. The result was, that, 
two weeks after, proper overtures 
were made to Carr—he consented to 
assist the Ministers—and the Country 
was saved! Now, thanks to this stu 
pid new Earl, in eighteen months we 

ave lost ground which it took at 
least a century and a half to gain. 
Our votes are divided, our influence 
frittered away; Montfort-house 1s 
shut up, and Carr, grown quite thin, 
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says that, in the coming ‘crisis’ a 
Cabinet will not only be formed, but 
will also last—last time enough for 
irreparable mischief — without a 
single Vipont in office.” 

Thus Colonel Morley continued in 
mournful strains, Darrell silent by his 
side, till the Colonel reached his own 
door. There, while applying his 
latchkey to the lock, Alban’s mind 
returned from the perils that threat- 
ened the House of Vipont and the 
Star of Brunswick, to the petty 
claims of private friendship. But 
even these last were now blended 
with those grander interests, due 
care for which every true patriot of 
the House of Vipont imbibed with his 
mother’s milk. 

“Your appearance in town, my 
dear Darrell, is most opportune. It 
will be an object with the whole 
family to make the most of you at 
this coming ‘ Crists’"—I say coming, 
for I believe it must come. Your 
name is still freshly remembered— 
your position greater for having 
been out of all the scrapes of the 
party the last sixteen or seventeen 
years; your house should be the 
nucleus of new combinations. Don’t 
forget to send Mills to me; I will 
engage your chef and your house- 
steward to-morrow. I know just the 
men to suit you. Your intention to 
marry, too, just at this moment, is 


most seasonable ; it will increase the 
family interest. I may give out that 
you intend to marry ?” 

“Oh, certainly—cry it at Charing 
Cross.” 

“A club-room will do as well. I 
beg ‘ten thousand pardons; but 
people will Stalk about money when- 
ever they talk about marriage. I 
should not like to exaggerate your 
fortune —I know it must be very 
large, and all at your own disposal— 
Eh?” 

“ Every shilling.” 

“You must have saved a great 
deal since you retired into private 
life 2” 

“Take that for granted. Dick 
Fairthorn receives my rents, and 
looks to my various investments ; 
and I accept him as an indisputable 
authority when I say, that what with 
the rental of lands I purchased in my 
poor boy’s lifetime, and the interest 
on my much more lucrative moneyed 
capital, you may safely whisper to 
all ladies likely to feel interest in that 
diffusion of knowledge, ‘ Thirty-five 
thousand a-year, and an old fool.’” 

“T certainly shall not say an old 
fool, for Iam the same age as your- 
self; and if I had thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds a year, I would marry 
too.” 

“You would! Old fool!” said 
Darrell, turning away. 


CHAPTER V. 


Revealing glimpses of Guy Darrell’s past in his envied prime. Dig but deep enough, and under 
all earth runs water, under all life runs grief. 


Alone in the streets, the vivacity 
which had . characterised Darrell’s 
countenance as well as his words, 
while with his old school friend, 
changed as suddenly and as completely 
into pensive abstracted gloom as if 
he had been acting a part, and with 
the exit the acting ceased. Disin- 
clined to return yet to the solitude 
of his home, he walked on at first 
mechanically, in the restless desire 
of movement, he cared not whither. 
But as, thus chance-led, he found 
himself in the centre of that long 
straight thoroughfare which con- 
nects what once were the separate 
Villages of Tyburn and Holborn, 


something in the desultory links of 
reverie suggested an object to his de- 
vious feet. He had but to follow 
that street to his right hand, to gain 
in a quarter of an hour a sight of the 
humble dwelling-house in which he 
had first settled down, after his early 
marriage, to the arid labours of the 
bar. He would go, now that, wealthy 
and renowned, he was revisiting the 
long-deserted focus of English ener- 
gies, and contemplate the obscure 
abode in which his powers had been 
first concentrated on the pursuit of 
renown aud wealth, Who among 
my readers that may bave risen on 
the glittering steep (“Ab, who can tell 
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how hard it is to climb!” *) has not 
been similarly attracted towards the 
roof at the craggy foot of the ascent, 
under which golden dreams refreshed 
his straining sinews? Somewhat 
quickening his steps, now that a 
bourne was assigned to them, the 
man growing old in years, but, un- 
happily for himself, too tenacious of 
youth in its grand discontent, and 
keen ‘susceptibilities to pain, strode 
noiselessly on, under the gaslights, 
under the stars; gaslights primly 
marshalled at equidistance ; stars 
that seem to the naked eye dotted 
over space without symmetry or me- 
thod—Man’s order, near and finite, is 
so distinct ; the Maker’s order, remote, 
infinite, is so beyond Man’s compre- 
hension even of what is order ! 

Darrell paused hesitating. He had 
now gained a spot in which improve- 
ment had altered the landmarks. 
The superb broad thoroughfare con- 
tinued where once it had vanished 
abrupt in a labyrinth of courts and 
alleys. But the way was not hard to 
find. He turned a little towards the 
left, recognising with admiring inte- 
rest, in the gay white would-be Gre- 
cian edifice, with its French grille, 
bronzed, gilded, the transformed 
Museum, in the still libraries of which 
he had sometimes snatched a brief 
and ghostly respite from books of 
law. Onwards yet through lifeless 
Bloomsbury, not so far towards the 
lust bounds of Atlas as the desola- 
tion of Podden Place, but the solitude 
deepening as he passed. There it 
is, a quiet street indeed! not a soul 
on its gloomy pavements, not even a 
policeman’s soul. Naught stirring 
save a stealthy, profligate, good-for- 
nothing cat, flitting fine through 
yon area bars. Down that street 
had he come, I trow, with a livelier, 
quicker step the day when, by the 
strange good luck which had uni- 
formly attended his worldly career of 
honours, he had been suddenly called 
upon to supply the place of an absent 
senior, and, in almost his earliest 
brief, the Courts of Westminster had 
recognised a master ;—come, I trow, 
with a livelier step, knocked at that 
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very door whereat he is halting now; 
entered the room where the young 
wife sat, and at sight of her queru- 
lous peevish face, and at sound of her 
unsympathising languid voice, fled 
into his cupboard-like back parlour— 
and muttered “ courage ”—courage to 
endure the home he had entered long- 
ing for a voice which should invite 


and respond to a ery of joy. 


How closed up, dumb, and blind, 
looked the small, mean house, with 
its small mean door, its small mean 
rayless windows. Yet a Fame had 
been born there! Who are the resi- 
dents now? Buried in slumber, have 
they any ‘golden dreams?’ Works 
therein any struggling brain, to 
which the prosperous man might 
whisper ‘courage ;’ or beats, there, any 
troubled heart to which faithful wo- 
man should murmur ‘joy?’ Who 
knows? London is a wondrous 
poem, but each page of it is written in 
a different language; no lexicon yet 
composed of any. 

Back through the street, under the 
gaslights, under the stars, went Guy 
Darrell, more slow and more thought- 
ful. Did the comparison between 
what he had been, what he was, the 
mean home just revisited, the stately 
home to which he would return, sug- 
gest thoughts of natural pride? it 
would not seem so; no pride in those 
close-shut lips, in that melancholy 
stoop. 

He came into a quiet square—still 
Bloomsbury—and right before him 
was a large respéctable mansion, 
almost as large as that one in court- 
lier quarters, to which he Joiteringly 
delayed the lone return. There, too, 
had been for a time the dwelling 
which was called his home—there, 
when gold was rolling in like a 
tide, distinction won, position assured, 
there-— not yet in Parliament, but 
foremost at the bar—already pressed 
by“ constituencies, already wooed b 
ministers—there, still young (0, lucki- 
est of lawyers !)—there had he moved 
his household gods. Fit residence 
for a Prince of the Gown. Is it 
when living there that you would 
envy the prosperous man? Yes, the 





* “ Ah, who can tell how hard it is to climb 
The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.”—-BEATTIE. 
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moment his step quits that door; 
but envy him when he enters its 
threshold ?—-nay, envy rather that 
roofless Savoyard, who has crept un- 
der yonder portico, asleep with his 
ragged arm round the cage of his 
stupid dormice! There, in that great 
barren drawing-room sits a 


“Pale and elegant Aspasia.” 


Well, but the wife’s face is not que- 
rulous now. Look again—anxious, 
fearful, secret, sly. Oh! that fine 
lady, a Vipont Crooke, is not contented 
to be wife to the wealthy, great Mr. 
Darrell. What wants she? that he 
should be spouse to the fashionable, 
fine Mrs. Darrell. Pride in him! not 
a jot of it; such pride were unchris- 
tian. Were he proud of her, as a 
Christian husband ought to be of so 
elegant a wife, would he still be in 
Bloomsbury? Envy him/ the high 
gentleman, so true to his blood, all 
galled and blistered by the moral vul- 
garities of a tuft-hunting, toad-eat- 
ing mimic of the Lady Selinas. Envy 
him! well, why not? All women 
have their foibles. Wise husbands 
must bear and forbear. Is that all? 
wherefore, then, is her aspect so fur- 
tive, wherefore on his a wild, vigi- 
lant sternness? Tut, what so brings 
into coveted fashion a fair lady ex- 
iled to Bloomsbury as the marked 
adoration of a lord, not her own, 
who gives law to St. James’s! Un- 
tempted by passion, cold as ice to 
affection, if thawed to the gush of a 
sentiment, secretly preferring the 
husband she chose, wooed, and won, 
to idlers less gifted even in outward 
attractions ;—all this, yet seeking, 
coquetting for, the éclat of dishonour ! 
To elope? Oh, no, too wary for that, 
but to be gazed at and talked of, as 
the fair Mrs. Darrell, to whom the 
Lovelace of London was so fondly 
devoted. Walk in, haughty son of 
the Dare-all. Darest thou ask who 
has just left thy house? Darest thou 
ask what and whence is the note that 
sly hand has secreted? Darest thou? 
—perhaps yes: what then? canst 
thou lock up thy. wife? canst thou 
poniard the Lovelace? Lock up the 


air; poniard all whose light word in 
St. James's can bring into fashion the 
matron of Bloomsbury! Go, lawyer, 
go, study briefs and be parchment. 

Agonies —agonies—shot again 
through Guy Darrell’s breast, as he 
looked on that large, most respectable 
house, and remembered his hourly 
campaign against disgrace! He has 
triumphed! Death fights for him: 
on the very brink of the last scandal, 
a cold, caught at some Vipont’s ball, 
became fever; and so from that door 
the Black Horses bore away the 
Bloomsbury Dame, ere she was yet— 
the fashion! Happy in grief the 
widower who may, with confiding 
hand, ransack the lost wife’s harmless 
desk, sure that no thought concealed 
from shim in life will rise accusing 
from the treasured papers! But 
that pale proud mourner, hurrying 
the eye over sweet-scented Ddillets, 
compelled, in very justice to the dead, 
to convince himself that the mother 
of his children was corrupt only at 
heart—that the Black Horses had 
come to the door in time—and, wretch- 
edly consoled by that niggardly con- 
viction, flinging into the flames the 
last flimsy tatters on which his honour 
(rock-like in his own keeping) had 
been fluttering to and fro in the 
charge of a vain treacherous fool! 
Envy you that mourner? No! not 
even in his release. Memory is not 
nailed down in the velvet coflin ; and 
to great loyal natures, less bitter is 
the memory of the lost when hal- 
lowed by tender sadness, than when 
coupled with scorn and shame. 

he wife is dead. Dead, too, long 

years ago, the Lothario! The world 
has forgotten them; they fade out of 
this very record when ye turn the 
page; no influence, no bearing have 
they on such future events as may 
mark what yet rests of life to Guy 
Darrell. But as he there stands and 
gazes into space, the two forms are 
before his eye as distinct as if living 
still, Slowly, slowly he gazes them 
down ; the false smiles flicker away 
from their feeble lineaments; woe 
and terror on their aspects—they 
sink, they shrivel, they dissolve ! 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The wreck cast back from Charybdis, 
Sowviens-toi de ta Gabrielle, 


Guy Darrell turned hurriedly 
from the large house in the great 
square, and, more and more absorbed 
in reverie, he wandered out of his 
direct way homeward, clear and 
broad though it was, and did not 
rouse himself till he felt, as it were, 
that the air had grown darker; and 
looking vaguely round, he saw that 
he had strayed into a dim maze of 
lanes and passages. He paused under 
one of the rare lamp-posts, gathering 
up his recollections of the London he 
had so long quitted, and doubtful for 
a moment or two which turn to take. 
Jast then, up from an alley fronting 
him at right angles, came sullenly, 
warily, a tall, sinewy, ill-boding, tat- 
terdemalion figure, and seeing Dar- 
rell’s face under the lamp, halted ab- 
rupt at the mouth of the narrow 
passage from which it had emerged— 
a dark form filling up the dark aper- 
ture. Does that ragged wayfarer re- 
cognise a foe by the imperfect ray of 
the lamplight? or is he a mere vulgar 
footpad, who is doubting whether he 
should spring upona prey? Hostile 
his look—his gesture—the sudden 
cowering down of the strong frame, 
as if fora bound; but still he is ir- 
resolute. What awes him? What 
awes the tiger, who would obey his 
blood-instinct, without fear, in his 
rush on the Negro—the Hindoo—but 
who halts and hesitates at sight of 
the white man—the lordly son of 
Europe? Darrell’s eye was turned 
towards the dark passage—towards 
the dark figure—carelessly, neither 
recognising, nor fearing, nor defying 
—carelessly, as at any harmless ob- 
ject in crowded streets, and at broad 
day. But while that eye was on him, 
the tatterdemalion halted; and, in- 
deed, whatever his hostility, or what- 
ever his daring, the sight of Darrell 
took him by so sudden a surprise, 
that he could not at once re-collect 
his thoughts, and determine how to 
approach the quiet unconscious man 
who, in reach of his spring, fronted 
his overwhelming physical strength 


with the habitual air of dignified 
command. His first impulse was 
that of violence; his second impulse 
curbed the first. But Darrell now 
turns quickly, and walks straight on; 
the figure quits the mouth of the 
passage, and follows with a long and 
noiseless stride. It has nearly gained 
Darrell. With what intent? A 
fierce one, perhaps—for the man’s 
face is sinister, and- his state evidently 
desperate—when there emerges un- 
expectedly from an _ ugly-looking 
court or cwl de sac, just between 
Darrell and his pursuer, a slim, long- 
backed, buttoned-up, weasel-faced 
policeman. The policeman eyes the 
tatterdemalion instinctively, then 
turns his glance towards the solitary 
defenceless gentleman in advance, 
and walks on, keeping himself be- 
tween the two. The tatterdemalion 
stifles an impatient curse. Be his 
purpose force, be it only supplication, 
be it colloquy of any kind, impossible 
to fulfil it while that policeman is 
there. True, that in his powerfal 
hands he could have clutched that 
slim, long-backed officer, and broken 
him in two as a willow wand. Bat 
that officer is the Personation of Law, 
and can stalk through a legion of 
tatterdemalions as a ferret may glide 
through a barn full of rats. The prow- 
ler feels he is suspected. Unknown as 
yet to the London police, he has no 
desire to invite their scrutiny, He 
crosses the way; he falls back; he 
follows from afar. The policeman 
may yet turn away before the safer 
streets of the metropolis be gained. 
No; the cursed Incarnation of Law, 
with eyes in its slim back, continues 
its slow stride at the heels of the un- 
suspicious Darrell. The more soli- 
tary defiles are already passed—now 
that dim lane, with its dead wall on 
one side, By the dead wall skulks 
the prowler; on the other side still 
walks The Law. Now—alas for the 
rowler!—shine out the thorough- 
ares, no longer dim nor deser 
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Pall Mall, Carlton Gardens; Darrell 
is at his door. The policeman turns 
sharply round. There, at the corner 
near the learned Clubhouse, halts 
the tatterdemalion. 'Towards the tat- 
terdemalion the policeman now ad- 
vances quickly. The tatterdemalion 
is quicker still—fled like a guilty 
thought. 

Back—back—back into that maze 
of passages and courts—back to the 
mouth of that black alley. There he 
halts again. Look at him. He has 
arrived in London but that very 
night, after an absence of more than 
four years. He has arrived from the 
sea-side on foot; see, his shoes are 
worn into holes. He has not yet 
found a shelter for the night. He had 
been directed towards that quarter, 
thronged with adventurers, native 
and foreign, for a shelter, safe, if 
squalid. [It is somewhere near that 
court, at the mouth of which he 
stands. He looks round, the police- 
man is baffled, the coast clear. He 
steals forth, and pauses under the 
same gaslight as that under which 
Guy Darrell had paused before—un- 
der the same gaslight, under the same 
stars. Irom some recess in his rags he 
draws forth a large, distained, distend- 
ed pocketbook—last relic of sprucer 
days—leather of dainty morocco, once 
elaborately tooled, patent springs, 
fairy lock, fit receptacle for bank- 
notes, bi//ets-doux, memoranda of debts 
of honour, or pleasurable engage- 
ments. Now how worn, tarnished, 
greasy, rapscallion-like, the costly 
bauble! Filled with what motley un- 
lovable coutents—stale pawn-tickets 
of foreign monts de preté, pledges 
never henceforth to be redeemed; 
scrawls by villanous hands in thievish 
hieroglyphics; ugly implements re- 
placing the malachite penknife, the 
golden toothpick, the jewelled pen- 
cil-case, once so neatly set within 
their satin lappets. Ugly imple- 
ments, indeed—a file, a gimlet, 
loaded dice. Pell-mell, with such 
more hideous and recent contents, 
dishonoured evidences of gaudier 
summer life—locks of ladies’ hair, 
love-notes treasured mechanically, 
not from amorous sentiment, but 
perhaps from some vague idea that 
they might be of use if those who 
gave the locks or wrote the notes 
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should be raised in fortune, and could 
buy back the memorials of shame. 
Diving amidst these miscellaneous 
documents ‘and treasures, the prow- 
ler’s hand rested on some old letters, 
in clerk-like fair cualigraphy, tied 
round with a dirty string, and on 
them, in another and fresher writing, 
a scrap that contained an address 
—*Samuel Adolphus Poole, Esq., 
Alhambra Villa, Regent’s Park.” “To- 
morrow, Nix my Dolly; to-morrow,” 
muttered the tatterdemalion; ‘‘ but 
to-night ;—plague on it, where is the 
other blackguard’s direction? Ah, 
here—” And he extracted from the 
thievish scrawls a peculiarly thievish- 
looking hieroglyph. Now, as he lifts 
it up to read by the gaslight, survey 
him well. Do you not know him? 
Is it possible? What! the brilliant 
sharper! The ruffian exquisite! Jasper 
Losely! Can it be? Once before, in 
the fields of Fawley, we beheld him 
out at elbows, seedy, shabby, ragged. 
But then it was the decay of a fop- 
pish spendthrift—clothes distained, 
ill-assorted, yet still of fine cloth; 
shoes in holes, yet still pearl-coloured 
brodequins, But now it is the decay of 
no foppish spendthrift; the rags are 
not of fine cloth; the tattered shoes 
are not brodequins. The man has 
fallen far below the politer grades of 
knavery, in which the sharper affects 
the beau. And the countenance, as 
we last saw it, if it had lost much of 
its earlier beauty, was still incontes- 
tably handsome. What with vigour, 
and health, and animal spirits, then 
on the aspect still lingered light; 
now, from corruption, the light itself 
was gone. In that herculean consti- 
tution excess of all kinds had at 
length forced its ravage, and the ra- 
vage was visible in the ruined face. 
The once sparkling eye was dull and 
blood-shot. The colours of the cheek, 
once clear and vivid, to which fiery 
drink had only sent the blood in a 
warmer glow, were now of a leaden 
dulness, relieved but by broken 
streaks of angry red—like gleams of 
flame struggling through gathered 
smoke. ‘The profile, once sharp and 
delicate like Apollo’s, was now con- 
fused in its swollen outline; a few 
years more, and it would be as 
that of Silenus—the nostrils, dis- 
tended with incipient carbuncles, 
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which betray the gnawing fang that 
alcohol fastens into the liver. Evil 
passions had destroyed the outline of 
the once beautiful lips, arched as a 
Cupid’s bow. The sideling, lowering, 
villanous expression which had for- 
merly been but occasional, was now 
habitual and heightened. It was the 
look of the bison before it gores. It 
is true, however, that even yet on the 
countenance there lingered the trace 
of that lavish favour bestowed on it 
by nature. An artist would still have 
said, “How handsome that ragga- 
muffin must have been!” And true 
is it also, that there was yet that 
about the bearing of the man, which 
contrasted his squalor, and seemed 
to say that he had not been born to 
wear rags, and loiter at midnight 
amongst the haunts of thiéves. Nay, 
I am not sure that you would have 
been as incredulous now, if told that 
the wild outlaw before you had some 
claim by birth or by nurture to the 
rank of gentleman, as you would, had 
you seen the gay spendthrift in his 
gaudy day. For then he seemed be- 
low, and now he seemed above, the 
grade in which he took place. And 
all this made his aspect yet more 
sinister, and the impression that he 
was dangerous yet more profound. 
Muscular strength often remains to 
a powerful frame long after the con- 
stitution is undermined, and Jasper 
Losely’s frame was still that of a 
formidable athlete; nay, its strength 
was yet more apparent now that the 
shoulders and limbs had increased in 
bulk, than when it was half-disguised 
in the lissom symmetry of exquisite 
roportion—less active, less supple, 
ess capable of endurance, but with 
more crushing weight in its rush or 
its blow. It was the figure in which 
brute force seems so to predominate 
that in a savage state it would have 
worn a crown—the figure which se- 
cures command and authority in all 
societies where force alone gives the 
law. Thus, under the gaslight and 
under the stars, stood the terrible 
animal—a strong man embruted— 
“SouviENs-TOI DE TA GABRIELLE.” 
—There, still uneffaced, though the 
gold-threads are all tarnished and 
ragged, are the ominous words on the 
silk of the she-devil’s love-token! 
Bat Jasper has now inspected the 
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direction on the paper he held to the 
lamp-light, and, satisfying himself 
that he was in the right quarter, re- 
stored the paper to the bulky dis- 
tended pocketbook, and walked sul-- 
lenly on towards the court from 
which had emerged the policeman 
who had crossed his prowling chase, 

“Tt is the most infernal shame,” 
said Losely between his grinded teeth, 
“that I should be driven to these 
wretched dens for a lodging, while 
that man who ought to feel bound to 
maintain me should be rolling in 
wealth, and cottoned up in a palace. 
But he shall fork out. Sophy must 
be hunted up. I will clothe her in 
rags like these. She shall sit at his 
street-door. I will shame the miserly 
hunks. But how track the girl? 
Have I no other hold overhim? Can 
I send Dolly Poole to him? How 
addled my brains are !—want of food 
—want of sleep. Is this the place? 
Peuh !—” 

Thus murmuring he now reached 
the arch of the court, and was swal- 
lowed up in its gloom. A few strides, 
and he came into a square open space, 
only lighted by the skies. A house, 
larger than the rest, which were of the 
meanest order, stood somewhat back, 
occupying nearly one side of the quad- 
rangle—old, dingy, dilapidated. At 
the door of this house stood another 
man, applying his latchkey to the 
lock. As Losely approached, the man 
turned quickly, half in fear, half in 
menace—a small, very thin, impish- 
looking man, with peculiarly restless 
features that seemed trying to run 
away from his face. Thin as he was, he 
looked all skin and no bones-—a goblin 
of a man whom it would not aston- 
ish you to hear could creep through 
a keyhole. Seeming still more sha- 
dowy and impalpable by his slight, 
thin, sable dress, not of cloth, but a 
sort of stuff like alpaca. Nor was that 
dress ragged, nor, as seen but in 
starlight, did it look worn or shabby ; 
still you had but to glance at the 
creature to feel that it was a child 
in the same Family of Night as the 
ragged felon that towered by its side. 
The two outlaws stared at each other. 
“‘Catts!” said Losely, in the old rol- 
licking voice, but in a hoarser, rough- 
er key—“ Outts, my boy, here I am, 
welcome me!” 
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“ What! General Jas.!” returned 
Cutts, in a tone which was not with- 
out a certain respectful awe, and then 
proceeded to pour out a series of 
questions in a mysterious language, 
which may be thus translated and 
abridged: “How long have you 
been in England; how has it fared 
with you? you seem very badly off ? 
coming here to hide? nothing very 
bad, I hope? what is it ?” 

Jasper answered in the same lan- 
guage, though with less practised 
mastery of it—and with that consti- 
tutional levity which, whatever the 
time or circumstance, occasionally 
gave a strange sort of wit, or queer, 
uncanny, devil-me-care vein of droll- 
ery, to his modes of expression. 

‘Three months of the worst luck 
man ever had—a row with the 
gens-d’armes— long story—three of 
our pals seized—affair of the galleys 
for them, I suspect — French frogs 
can’t seize me—fricasseed one or two 
of them—broke away—crossed the 
country—reached the coast—found 
an honest smuggler—landed off Sus- 
sex with a few other kegs of brandy 
—remembered you — preserved the 
address you gave me— and conde- 
scend to this rat-hole for a night or 
so. Let me in—knock up somebody 
—break open the larder—I want to 
eat —I am famished—I should have 
eaten you by this time, only there’s 
nothing on your bones.” 

The little man opened the door— 
a passage black as Erebus. “Give 
me your hand, General.” Jasper was 
led through the pitchy gloom for a 
few yards; then the guide found a 
gas-cock, and the place broke sud- 
denly into light. A dirty narrow 
staircase on one side; facing it, a 
sort of lobby, in which an open door 
showed a long sanded parlour, like 
that in public-houses—several tables, 
benches, the walls whitewashed, but 
adorned with sundry ingenious de- 
signs made by charcoal or the 
smoked ends of clay-pipes. A strong 
smell of stale tobacco and of gin and 
rum. Another gaslight, swinging 
from the centre of the ceiling, sprang 
into light as Cutts touched the tap- 
cock, 

“Wait here,” said the guide. “I 
will go and get you some supper.” 

“And some brandy,” said Jasper. 
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‘Of course.” 

The bravo threw himself at ey, 
on one of the tables, and, closing his 
eyes, moaned. His vast strength had 
become acquainted with p cal 
pain. In its stout knots and fibres, 
aches and sharp twinges, the dra- 
gon-teeth of which had been sown 
years ago in revels or brawls, which 
then seemed to bring but innocuous 
joy and easy triumph, now began to 
gnaw and grind. But when Cutts 
reappeared with coarse viands and 
the brandy-bottle, Jasper shook off 
the sense of pain, as does a wounded 
wild beast that can still devour ; and 
after regaling fast and ravenously, he 
emptied half the bottle at a draught, 
and felt himself restored and fresh. 

“Shall you fling yourself amongst 
the swell fellows who hold their club 
here, General?” asked Cutts; “‘’tis 
a bad trade, every year it gets worse. 
Or have you not some higher game 
in your eye ?” 

““T have higher game in my eye. 
One bird I marked down this very 
night. But that may be slow work, 
and uncertain. I have in this pocket- 
book a bank to draw upon mean- 
while.” 

“ How ?—forged French Dillets de 
banque—dangerous.” 

“ Pooh!—better than that—letters 
which prove theft against a respect- 
able rich man,” 

“ Ah, you expect hush-money ?” 

‘Exactly so. I have good friends 
in i. M ‘ 

“Among them, su that 
affectionate ‘ adopted mother” who 
would have kept you in such order.” 

“Thousand thunders! I hope not. 
I am not a superstitious man, bat I 
fear that woman as if she were a 
witch, and I believe she is one. You 
remember black Jean, whom we 
called Sans culotte. He would have 
filled a churchyard with his own 
brats for a five-franc piece; but he 
would not have crossed a church 
alone at night for a thousand Naps. 
Well, that woman to me is what a 
churchyard was to black Jean. No; 
if she is in London, I have buat to go 
to her house and say, ‘ Food, shelter, 
money ;’ and I would rather ask Jack 
Ketch for a rope.” 

“How do you account for it, Gen- 
eral? She does not beat you—she is 
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not your wife. I have seen many a 
stout fellow, who would stand fire 
without blinking, show the white 
feather at a scold’s tongue. But then 
he must be spliced to her—” 

“Cutts, that griffin does not scold 
—she preaches, She wants to make 
me spooney, Cutts—she talks of my 
young days, Outts—she wants to 
blight me into what she calls an 
honest man, Cutts;—the virtuous 
dodge! She snubs and cows me, 
and frightens me out of my wits, 
Cutts. For I do believe that the 
witch is determined to have me, body 
and soul, and to marry me some day 
in spite of myself, Cutts. And if ever 
you see me about to be clutched in 
those horrible paws, poison me with 
ratsbane, or knock me on the head, 
Cutts.” 

The little man laughed a little 
laugh, sharp and elritch, at the strange 
cowardice of the stalwart daredevil. 
But Jasper did not echo the laugh. 

“Hush!” he said timidly, “and 
let me have a bed, if you can ; I have 
not slept in one for a week, and my 
nerves are shaky.” 

The imp lighted a candle-end at 
the gas-lamp, and conducted Losely 
up the stairs to his own sleeping- 
room, which was less comfortless 
than might be supposed. He resigned 
his bed to the wanderer, who flung 
himself on it, rags and all. But sleep 
was no more at his command than it 
is at a king’s. 

“Why the——did you talk of 
that witch?” he cried peevishly to 
Cutts, who was composing himself 
to rest on the floor. “I swear I 
fancy I feel her sitting on my chest 
like a nightmare.” 

He turned with a vehemence which 
shook the walls, and wrapt the cover- 
lid round him, plunging his head into 
its folds. Strange though it seem to 
the novice in human nature,—to Jas- 
per Losely the woman who had so 
ong lived but for one object—viz. to 
save him from the gibbet, was as his 
evil genius, his haunting fiend. He 
had conceived a profound terror of 
her, from the moment he perceived 
that she was resolutely bent upon 
making him honest. He had broken 
from her years ago— fled—resumed 
his evil courses — hid himself from 
her — in Yain. Wherever he went, 


there went she. He might baffle the 
police, not her. Hunger -had often 
forced him to accept her aid. As 
soon as he received it, he hid from 
her again, burying himself deeper 
and deeper in the mud, like a perse- 
cuted tench. He associated her idea 
with all the ill-luck that had befallen 
him. Several times some villanous 
scheme on which he had counted to 
make his fortune, had been baffled in 
the most mysterious way; and just 
when baffled —and there seemed no 
choice but to cat his own throat or 
some one else’s—up turned grim 
Arabella Crane, in the iron-grey 
gown, and with the iron-grey ringlets 
—hatefully, awfully beneficent — of- 
fering food, shelter, gold—and some 
demoniacal, honourable work. Often 
had he been in imminent peril from 
watchful law or treacherous accom- 
plice. She had warned and saved 
him as she had saved him from the 
fell Gabrielle Desmarets, who, un- 
able to bear the sentence of penal 
servitude, after a long process de 
fended with astonishing skill, and 
enlisting the romantic sympathies of 
young France, had contrived to 
escape into another world by means 
of a subtle poison concealed about 
her distingvee person, and which she 
had prepared years ago with her own 
bloodless hands, and no doubt scien- 
tifically tested its effect on others. 
The cobra capella is gone at last! 
“ Souviens-tot de ta Gabrielle,” O 
Jasper Losely! But why Arabella 
Crane should thus continue to watch 
over him whom she no longer pro- 
fessed to love—how she should thus 
have acquired the gift of ubiquity 
and the power to save him—Jasper 
Losely could not conjecture. The 
whole thing seemed to him weird 
and supernatural. Most truly did 
he say that she had cowed him. He 
had often longed to strangle her; 
when absent from her, had often 
resolved upon that act of gratitude. 
The moment he came in sight of her 
stern, haggard face—her piercing 
lurid eyes—the moment he heard 
her slow, dry voice in some such 
sentences as these— “Again you 
come to me in your trouble, and 
ever shall. Am I not still as your 


mother, but with a wife’s fidelity, © 
till death us do part? There is the © 
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portrait of what you were—look at 
it, Jasper. Now turn to the glass— 
see what you are, Think of the fate 
of Gabrielle Desmarets! But for me 
what, Jong since, had been your 
own? But I will save you, I have 
sworn it. You shall be wax in these 
hands at lJast;’—the moment that 
voice thus claimed and insisted on 
redeeming him, the ruffian felt a cold 
shudder—his courage oozed—he 
could no more have nerved his arm 
against her than a Thug would have 
lifted his against the dire goddess of 
his murderous superstition. Jasper 
could not resist a belief that the life 
of this dreadful protectress was, 
somehow or other, made essential to 
his—that, were she to die, he should 
perish in some ghastly and preter- 
natural expiation. But for the last 
few months he had, at length, escaped 
from her—diving so low, so deep into 
the mud, that even her net could not 
mesh him. Hence, perhaps, the im- 


minence of the perils from which he 
had so narrowly escaped—hence the 
utterness of his present destitution. 
But man, however vile, whatever his 
peril, whatever his destitution, was 
born free, and loves liberty. Liberty 
to go to Satan in his own way was 
to Jasper Losely a supreme blessing 
compared to that benignant compas- 
sionate espionage, with its relentless 
eye and restraining hand. Alas and 
alas! Deem not this perversity un- 
natural in that headstrong self-de- 
stroyer! How many are there whom 
not a grim hard-featured Arabella 
Crane, but the long-suffering, divine, 
omniscient, gentle Providence itself, 
seeks to warn, to aid, to save—and 
is shunned, and loathed, and fled 
from, as if it were an evil genius! 
How many are there who fear no- 
thing so much as the being made 
good in spite of themselves ?—how 
many ?——who can count them ? 





0 A 
% FROM SPAIN 


Wuen last I wrote to you, oh 
Ebony, it was from the banks of the 
Manzanares; I resume my pen upon 
the shores of the Po.. Those, when 
I left them, bordered a tiny stream- 
let, daily dwindling under the double 
suction of a fierce sun and a thirsty 
sand; between these, as I write, the 
waters rush swift, deep, and troubled 
over their rugged bed, dashing down 
rocky ledges, circling and foaming 
round snow-capped islets. Spain in 
July was true to its torrid reputation ; 
Italy, in February, is faithless to its 
fame as a land of sunshine and flowers. 

Frequent change of place is the 
destiny and duty of your Vedette; 
and generally by the straightest line, 
and with little pause, he speeds his 
way from point to point. This time 
he must beg of you to bear with and 
accompany him on a more circuitous 
and desultory march. The start was 
a joyful one. Of all the capitals, 
whence men desire to escape in sum- 
mer, Madrid is surely that whence 
departure is most urgent. Of all the 
parched cities in which human beings 


- ever passed July and August, and 


lived, it assuredly is the most scorch- 
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ed, arid, leafless, and calcined. The 
nights are so short and hot that the 
earth never cools—the tiles on the 
house-tops glow in the glare—the 
visible heat quivers over the ground 
—the insidious white dust provokes 
dire ophthalmia—the rarified air of 
the elevated and blazing plateau ir- 
ritates every nerve and fibre of the 
human frame. In Madrid you are 
not melted and made languid, as by 
the heat of most other places, but you 
are baked, high-dried, and your nerves 
are strained like fiddle-strings. The 
inguid portion of your body is ex- 
austed by some mysterious process, 
until you become all bone and ten- 
don and tightly stretched skin, and 
you get to feel quite brittle, and go 
about in a state of morbid apprehen- 
sion lest somebody should run against 
you and crack you. The houses are 
saturated with heat; beds are voted a 
nuisance, and you prefer a plank 
to a blanket—a tightly-stuffed pail- 
lasse to cushions of feathers: every- 
thing eatable and drinkable is dried 
up, faded, tepid, or in some way nau- 
seous. The bay mom brought from 
afar, would be denounced by a Covent 
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gardener as fit only for the dung- 
heap; and you must eat your mutton 
as tough as boot-leather if you will 
not have it higher than venison. You 
live chiefly on liquids, and_ingurgi- 
tate oceans of iced drinks; but even 
the ice—or rather snow—for that is 
the substitute for it in Madrid—be- 
comes, at that time of year, unworthy 
of the name, and has little coolness 
left in it. A certain portion of the 
aborigines contrive to support life 
under this complication of trials ; but 
the flit is general amongst all who can 
get away; and by the middle of 
summer the clubs are deserted, the 
theatres closed, and the number of 
dogs in Madrid has greatly diminished, 
those intelligent quadrupeds hav- 
ing wandered away from the sultry 
shadeless capital in search of water 
to drink and a bush to lie under. So 
that,.in fact, there is nobody left to 
converse with. 

These things duly considered, you 
will not wonder that it was with de- 
light, as intense as the prevailing 
heat, that I received, soon after the 
departure of my last despatch to you, 
the route for France, and that I in- 
stantly sallied forth in quest of a 
conveyance, proposing, if possible, to 
start next morning. But in Spain, 
stage-coaching, like many other things, 
is. managed in a fashion peculiar to 
the country. At Madrid, in summer, 
the supply by no means meets the 
demand, aud families anxious to get 
north are sometimes detained until 
the journey is scarcely worth making. 
The prudent, whose plans are fixed, 
secure places weeks, and even months, 
beforehand ; but persons compelled to 
start on a sudden are often greatly 
embarrassed. Posting in the Pen- 
insula is troublesome work; and, 
out of consideration for the ill-paid 
postmasters, the number of orders 
granted for horses is very limited. 
Rail-less Spain still continues, and 
may long remain, the most incon- 
venient country in Europe to travel 
through. In summer it is common 
to see advertisements in the Madrid 
papers, offering high premiums for 
places by mail or diligence, but often 
invain, Asa solitary traveller, how- 
ever, not particular about the nature 
or compartment of the vehicle in 
which 1 should journey, I trusted to 


find anook. The mail had no places 
fora month to come; the diligences 
were booked full inside and out for 
nearly as long, and there were appli- 
cations from living subjects to be 
taken as luggage on the roof. I would 
have gone round by Saragossa, 
a long and wearisome route, but the 
coaches to that city were engaged for 
the next three weeks. I began to de- 
liberate on the propriety of riding— 
not very pleasant in that blazifg 
weather, over Spanish roads, and in 
Spanish saddles—when, luckily, a 
place fell vacant in a diligence pro- 
ceeding to Bayonne by way of Soria 
and Pampeluna. 

For persons who are not nice about 
provender, the Soria route is plea- 
santer than the more usual one by 
Burgos, since one sooner escapes from 
the dreary and desolate plains of Cas- 
tile, where everything one beholds, 
landscapes and houses, men’s faces and 
clothes, are of one monotonous brown 
and sun-baked tint. But although 
inns in Spain generally afford but 
poor entertainment, the doubt may 
be permitted, whether, on any goad 
in that most backward country of 
Europe, more villanous baiting-places 
are to be met with than those be 
tween Madrid and Pampeluna. The 
heat, however, in the latter half of 
last July, was such as.to leave little 
appetite even for more tempting 
viands than those detestable ventas 
afforded. As everywhere in Spain, 
good chocolate and excellent white 
bread were always to be obtained; 
and with these, the favourite refresh- 
ment of the nation, and of which they 
never weary, any more than the 
Frenchman does of his coffee, or the 
Englishman of his tea, the foreigner 
will do wisely to content himself 
when travelling in that season and in 
that country. Anything hotter than 
the whole of that sixty-five hours’ 
journey I do not remember to have 
felt. It was painful to witness the 
perspiring agonies of the women, who 
formed the majority of the ae 
of the interior and rotunda of the 
diligence. There was one corpulent 
Madrilenian matron (Spanish women, 
after a certain age, are much inclined 
to, obesity), with a yellow skin, a strong. 
mustache, and formidable eyebrows, . 
but inclining to calvity as regarded 
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her head, who, I thought, must have 
given up the ghost before reaching 
her destination. She had a shining 
skin, and round her apoplectic-look- 
ing neck, many rolls of fat, which 
soon got much begrimed by the dust 
of the road. Whenever I got down 
at the relays, she was sure to be lean- 
ing with her fat flabby cheek against 
the side of the window, moaning 
piteously, and dabbling heavily with 
eau-de-cologne, and every few leagues 
she had a fainting-fit. Her hus- 
band, a wizened, grizzled little Span- 
iard, seemed used to her ways, and 
took no heed of her miseries, beguil- 
ing his time by the perpetual fab- 
rication and consumption of paper 
cigars, which profitable and intel- 
lectual occupation — and __ possibly 
also an insuflicient recognition of the 
virtues of soap—had brought his 
finger-tips to the tint of a cocoa-nut. 
Two daughters, miniatures of their 
mother, and like her inclining to 
embonpoint ; a young officer, who 
flirted indifferently with one or other 
of the sisters; a lady’s-maid, anda 
poodle (the latter very large, tail-less, 
slightly mangy, and of flea-bitten 
aspect), completed the party in the 
interior, amongst which I sincerely 
thanked my guardian angel for not 
having placed me. I had been so 
fortunate as to obtain a seat in the 
coupé, and still more lucky did I 
deem myself in having two lean and 
intelligent companions, who took 
little room, discoursed agreeably, 
smoked moderately, and spat not at 
all. One of them, a priest, was at 
first taciturn, as is not uncommon 
with men of his cloth and country. 
He was tall, wiry, and hard-featared, 
near upon fifty, with a furrowed 
brow, and of ascetic aspect—the very 
model of a Spanish priest, as Velas- 
quez has painted many. When & 
little courtesy and attention, the 
offer of a cigar, and one or two com- 
ee paid to his country, had 
ured him out of his reserve and 
into conversation, he proved to be a 
man of the world, and of education 
such as is not often found amongst 
Spanish churchmen. He had led an 
eventful life, and like many of his 
fraternity, had been largely mixed up 
in Spanish political convulsions and 
civil contests. More than twenty 
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years previously he had laid aside 
the clerical robe, and had taken up 
the sabre in defence of the rights of 
Don Carlos. He related many in- 
cidents of the war, which, from the 
lips of one who had witnessed or 
borne a part in them, possessed an 
interest they might perhaps lose 
upon paper. One or two anecdotes, 
however, appeared to me so charac- 
teristic as to be worth retaining. 
Don Geronimo (it was the priest's 
name) had been with Zumalacarregui 
early in the war, when Lord Eliot 
was sent to Biscay, and succeeded in 
making the convention that bears 
his name, and that gave a more 
merciful character to the strife which 
had commenced with the cry of “no 
quarter.” ‘To the mountain camp of 
the royalist chief, the English lord, 
with justifiable mistrust of its re 
sources, and a true Englishman’s 
care for the creature comforts, took 
with him a string of mules, well 
laden with provisions. Zamalacar- 
regui was shocked at this. “What !” 
he exclaimed to his officers, amongst 
whom were then to be found some 
of the best soldiers and best blood in 
Spain, “does he think we are starv- 
ing? We will show him the con- 
trary.” The fact was, that, what- 
ever their deficiencies in various re- 
spects, in arms, uniforms, and money, 
the Carlists, holding some of the 
most fertile valleys of Biscay and 
Navarre, and having the population 
entirely in their favour, and devoted 
to the king, were then, and during 
the greater part of the war, abun- 
dantly supplied with food, and lived, 
indeed, on the fat of the land. : Zama- 
lacarregui was put upon his mettle 
by the sumpter-mules of the British 
envoy. He ordered a dinner to be 
repared at Segura, his native town, 
in honour of Lord Eliot. He had 
three capital Guipuzcoan cooks; and, 
that the service might be worthy of 
the fare, he borrowed plate from all 
the country round. It was willingly 
and abundantly contributed ; , 
probably, so motley and remarkable 
a dinner-service was never before or 
since got together. Oups, jugs, and 
salvers, that had been for generations 
in the ancient Basque families— 
heirlooms much prized, but many of 
which, at a later period, were cheer- 
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fally thrown into the melting-pot to 
support the identified causes of legi- 
timacy and the Biscayan fweros— 
poured in on the requisition of the 
beloved general; and the table, when 
laid, would have been in its place in 
a museum of antiquities, Old wine, 
too, of rare vintage, was not want- 
ing ; the cooks did their utmost for 
the honour of their province ; and 
Lord Eliot was fain to admit that he 
had underrated the resources of his 
hospitable entertainer. On another 
occasion, the Carlist leader invited 
him to breakfast near Hstella, and 
gave secret orders that, during the 
repast, his guerillas should provoke 
the Christinos, and bring on a skir- 
mish. At the sudden sound of fir- 
ing close at hand, Lord Eliot, by a 
natural impulse, started from his 
seat, as did a foreign aid-de-camp 
of Zumalacarregui’s there present. 
“Don’t distarb yourself, my lord,” 
said the general quietly. “When 
they know that I am here, they will 
not come on.” And the meal was 
finished to the music of the mus- 
ketry. Lord Eliot, Don Geronimo 
added, took a great liking to Zuma- 
lacarregui, who seems to have had 
the power of inspiring all who ap- 
proached him with sentiments of 
esteem and respect, and remained 
with him, for the sake of his society, 
for some days after the object of his 
mission was attained. 

If the priest was an interesting 
companion, especially to one who 
had seen something of the war, in 
reminiscences of which he abounded, 
my other fellow-traveller proved still 
more so. He was a slender, smartly- 
made, alert-looking man of about 
thirty-five, with aquiline features, an 
expressive and determined counte- 
nance, a frank and pleasing smile, 
and a face clean-shaven, except of 
a wiry mustache. Nothing in his 
dress betrayed the soldier; but still 
it was impossible to doubt that he 
had served, and probably for a long 
time. There were lines on his face 
which told of hardship and suffering, 
although these seemed in no degree 
to have depressed his spirits, or to 
have impaired his youthful vigour 
and activity. He was a good lin- 
guist, talked French admirably, 


Spanish tolerably, and only a slight 
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accent when he spoke to me in 
capital English, betrayed him to be 
a German. He was by no means 
difficult to draw out; and before our 
journey was half over we had ob- 
tained from him, without much ques- 
tioning, a graphic sketch of his 
adventurous life. He had just left 
a German university when the .revo- 
lations of 1848 broke out, and, having 
a hot head and notions somewhat 
exaggerated as to the amount of 
liberty for which the Fatherland was 
ripe, he plunged at once into the 
contest, and, after many adventures 
and narrow escapes, found himself in 
the ranks of the Hungarian army, 
The war at an end, Germany was no 
place for one so compromised as he 
was; and after pining for a short 
time in idleness in Knugland, he pro- 
ceeded to India, and entered the ser- 
vice of a native prince. There he 
passed several eventful years, saw 
some fighting, and improved his 
knowledge of English; but, becom- 
ing disgusted with his position, he 
accepted an offer of service in the 
Persian army. On his way from 
India, and before entering the Per- 
sian Gulf, the native vessel, in which 
he had taken passage, was captured 
by pirates, and carried into a little 
port on the coast of Oman. Every- 
body on board was massacred except 
himself. He saved his life by pro- 
claiming himself a physician. He 
could uot have hit upon a happier 
device. The brother of the piratical 
chief of the small town at which he 
was landed had Jong been ill of fever ; 
native art had afforded him no relief, 
and the Frank doctor was called 
upon immediately to cure him. For- 
tunately he bad with him quinine | 
and other drugs, suitable to the most 
ordinary diseases of those climates ; 
and, stimulated by the promise of his 
liberty if he effected a cure, and by 
the threat of instant death if he 
failed, he proceeded to administer 
remedies. Perhaps the malady was 
not very obstinate, but at any rate 
they proved effectual, and the sick 
man recovered. The doctor gained 
great praise, and was told that he 
should shortly be released; but he 
soon found that the Arabs had no 
intention of depriving themselves of 
the valuable assistance of so skilful a 
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leech. When he reminded them of 
their. promise, he was put off by pre- 
texts, and. the service he had ren- 
dered did not even procure him 
decent treatment. Rice and dates 
constituted his sole food; and he 
was so strictly watched, that escape, 
even had he known whither to fly, 
was evidently impossible. Mean- 
while, he was compelled to prescribe 
for the sick, trembling, at every fresh 
case, lest he should kill his patient, 
and be himself in his turn killed, 
He had passed some months in this 
painful, and, as it seemed, hopeless 
captivity, when a messenger arrived 
from the interior to demand the as- 
sistance of the Frank hakim for a 
chief who had received a bullet in 
his thigh. The wounded man being 
a person of great weight, and a des- 
perate fellow to fight, compliance was 
immediate. The unfortunate médecin 
malgré lui was hoisted on the top of 
a camel, and started off to a distance 
of forty-eight hours’ march. His 
journey was mournful enough ; for, 
if he had hitherto contrived to pass 
muster as a physician, he had not 
the slightest hope of acquitting him- 
self tolerably as a surgeon, and had 
as much notion of building a man-of- 
war as of extracting a musket-ball. 
But his life had become too irksome 
and hopeless for him to care much 
about it; and all he prayed for was 
that he might be put to death at 
once, and not tortured. On approach- 
ing the town or village to which he 
was bound, his ears were grected by 
a most diabolical clamour, howlings 
and lamentations, and the sounds of 
savage instruments. The leader of 
his escort shook his head. “ We 
come too late,” he said; “‘ the chief 
is dead.” And so it proved, and the 
hakim was taken back to the coast 
and his captors. But he soon found 
that, if his position was bad before, 
it was worse now. His reputation 
was completely ruined. “If his skill 
had been worth anything,” said the 
Arabs, “he would have kept the 
wounded man alive until he arrived 
to see him.” To those barbarians 
the reason was conclusive, and all 
confidence in him was at an end. 
Nobody consulted him any more; 
he was worse treated, worse fed, and 
compelled to work. His case was 80 
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piteous that he sometimes thought of 
throwing himself into the sea; but 
then again he took cou and pa- 
tience, in hopes of some. lacky turn 
and possible rescue. At last, when 
he had been six months a captive, he 
one day perceived an unusual stir in 
the village. The Arabs were gather- 
ing together their property, and evi- 
dently preparing to flit. He pre- 
sently learned that this was in ap- 
prehension of the visit of an English 
cruiser, sent to repress the depreda- 
tions of the pirates. In the general 
bustle, little attention was paid to 
him; but he observed an old man, 
of some consideration in the village, 
and whom he had cured of a slight 
illness, eyeing him attentively, and 
seemingly watching an opportanity 
to speak with him unobserved. This 
found, the old Arab told him that 
they should go away that night ; 
that, before daybreak, not a soul 
would be left in the village; and 
that, if he wished to escape, he must 
hide amongst the rocks on the beach, 
and the English cruiser would doubt- 
less take him off. The advice was 
too good not to be acted upon. As 
soon as it became dark, the disgraced 
doctor managed to conceal himself 
in the manner indicated. Shortly 
afterwards he perceived that his ab- 
sence was noted; he heard his name 
repeatedly shouted, and the steps of 
people seeking him. His sus 

and agony were terrible, but his hid- 
ing-place was well chosen; he lay 
still as death, and after a while the 
search seemeil abandoned, and all 
was quiet in the village. Still he 
dared not venture forth, lest a rear- 
guard should remain; and even when 
day broke, and the sun rose high in 
the heavens, and although the most 
profound silence prevailed, he did 
not quit his hiding-place, but lay 
motionless, gazing out upon the sea, 
of which he had a view through a 
narrow opening in- the rocks. To- 
wards noon, as he lay there faint and 
hungry, his eyes dazzled by the Peta 
of the water, a black bar suddenly 
crossed his line of vision. It was the 
bowsprit of a ship—the ardently- 
desired cruiser. Swiftly she glided 
past, too far off for any signal he had 
it in his power to make, and with 
breathless anxiety he watched her 
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co hoping to see it changed, and 
directed a Bs the land. "But on 
she went, increasing instead of dimi- 
nishing her distance ; and his hope 
was soon exchanged for despair. 
Liberty was worthless to him if he 
had no means of escaping from that 
inhospitable coast, where he must 
either perish of hunger or fall again 
into the hands of the pirates, at 
which, perhaps, a worse fate awaited 
him; Still doubtful whether the 
village was completely evacuated, he 
resolved to stay where he was until 
nightfall, and then to make a recon- 
naissance. But, a short time before 
sunset, the same object that once 
already had filled him with hope, 
reappeared to revive it. The cruiser 
returned, and presently cast anchor. 
Boats were lowered from her ; they 
approached the shore, and opened 
a furious fire on the village. The 
village did not think proper to reply ; 
its recent occupants were far enough 
off by that time. So the boats dashed 
in, and a lot of blue-jackets jumped 
ashore. The German adventurer 
and hakim left his hiding-place, and 
hurried to meet them. His rig did 
not apparently inspire the man-of- 
wars men with much confidence, 
and, taking him doubtless for one of 
the natives, they sent a few shots in 
his direction, in spite of his shouts, 
hand-waving, and energetic demon- 
strations of amity. An officer checked 
the fire : the ex-adherent of the Rajah 
of Bubblepore made himself known 
as a Christian captive escaped from 
the bondage of the infidel; and soon 
he found himself seated in the gun- 
room of H.B.M.’s cruiser, clad in a 
subscription of clothes made for him 
by the officers, and handling a knife 
and fork in such style that, to save 
his life, the ship’s surgeon was 
obliged to take them away. Six 
months of rice and dates, my fellow- 
traveller pathetically assured me, 
have a most hollowing effect upon a 
European stomach, however well the 
diet may be endured by Arabs. He 
then proceeded to tell us how he 
finally arrived in Persia, and how the 
ipso broke its agreement with 
im—as might be expected of the 
knavish government of that nation 
of liars and swindlers vd excellence ; 
how he nevertheless, his agreement 


having been guaranteed by a foreign 
minister, got paid for the full time 
stipulated ; how he then, the war 
with Russia breaking out, entered 
the Turkish service, and was on the 
Danube and in the Crimea; and 
how, since the peace, he had obtained 
leave to visit his own country, after 
nine years’ exile. The object of his 
visit to Spain he did not tell us; nor 
did I ask, conjecturing it to be a con- 
sequence of that habit of constant 
rambling which, once contracted, be- 
comes so inveterate, and difficult to 
get rid of. He told us various things 
well worth remembering; but I must 
abstain from putting them down 
here, or we shall never get to Pied- 
mont within the limits of a reason- 
ably long letter. 

If Spain has made little political 
progress during the quarter of a cen- 
tury that has nearly elapsed since 
she threw off the trammels of abso- 
lutism, it were unjust to deny that, 
as regards material improvements, 
she has been less stationary. For 
these improvements she has been in 
great measure indebted to foreigners, 
but nevertheless they exist, and the 
traveller feels the advantage of them. 
Thus, in the matter of diligences, there 
is no comparison between those of 
to-day and those of fifteen or twenty 
years ago. The vehicle in which we 
were was roomy, commodious, and 
well hung ; and its pace was tolerable, 
considering the heat of the weather 
and the inequalities of the road. 
Spanish and French diligences are 
driven on quite different principles. 
In France you go slowly up bill, and 
rapidly down—dangerous speed being 
guarded against, in the latter case, 
by pressure or drags upon the wheels. 
In Spain, on the other hand, any 
moderate ascent is the signal for a 
gallop. The whip cracks; the mules 
are invoked by their names, and 
powerfully cursed: sometimes the 
Zagal, getting into a sort of frenzy, 
confides the reins to the conductor, 
jumps down, double-thongs a lazy 
leader, and even picks stones from 
the ‘ground and pelts his team. 
As long as these irregular kinds 
of stimulus do not overshoot the 
mark, drive the cattle off the road, 
and upset the coach down a bank, 
all goes well; the summit is attained 
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at a swinging pace, and the beasts 
recover breath during a leisurely trot 
along the level. But, at a descent, 
the modus operandi is quite dif- 
ferent, and it is then often more dif- 
ficult to keep the mules or horses 
back than to get them forward when 
rising a hill. Perhaps it is from a 
deficiency of mechanical appliances 
that, on going down-hill, the wheelers 
always seem to have a painful and 
dangerous struggle to prevent the 
heavy-laden diligence from running 
over them. The driver holds them 
in, soothes and encourages them with 
his voice, and the poor animals bear 
back with all their strength ; but it 
frequently seems to be nearly an even 
bet whether they shall be able to 
hold up against the immense down- 
ward pressure, or have to run for 
their lives in front of the monstrous 
dead-weight which is in a greater 
hurry than they are to get to the 
bottom—a fearful sort of race, whose 
issue, on a long descent, could not be 
doubtful, and must end in a general 
smash. The case is, of course, much 
worse if the leaders are hot-blooded 
and anxious to go ahead, for over 
them the driver, according to the 
Spanish mode of harnessing, has little 
or no command. At the last relay, 
before reaching Pampeluna, six eager 
horses were put to our diligence, two 
and two. It was near sunset, and, 
in hopes of a mouthfal of fresh air, 
and also the better to see the coun- 
try, I got on the seat beside the 
driver, who was a little, active, de- 
termined - looking fellow, smartly 


dressed, as postilions are wont to be. 


whose daily duty it is to drive into a 
capital. “ Quidado!’ the conductor 
said to him, as he gathered up the 
reins,—“ have a care, and no running 
away, like the other day.” The other 
nodded knowingly, and, just then the 
horses’ heads were: let go, and the 
were instantly all over the road, 
plunging in every direction, until 
they started off at a tremendous pace. 
The road was pretty level, atid it did 
not matter; but a long line of undu- 
lations was before us, some of them 
rather steep, although short. The 
little, vicious-looking zegal set his 
teeth, planted his feet firmly on the 
footboard, and seemed prepared for 
& life-and-death struggle. The con- 
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ductor appeared uneasy, and kept 
muttering his eternal Cuidado! cui- 
dado! of which the driver tock 
little heed, merely shrugging his 
shoulders, as if he thought the in- 
janction quite superfluous. We went 
up a hill at the same furious pace. 
From the top a descent began, and 
with it a really frightful struggle 
between the postilion and the wheel- 
ers on the one hand, the leaders and 
the weight of the diligence on the 
other. The latter beat; the little 
zagal got black in the face from ex- 
ertion, the wheelers were almost out 
of the harness, and under the wheels, 
in their efforts to bear up; but it was 
no use; we went down that hill, up 
another, and down a third, all at the 
same mad gallop, fairly run away 
with, the diligence—whose weight 
must have been very great, for it was 
crammed with passengers and heap- 
ed with luggage—literally dancing 
along the road, and rocking so that 
I expected it each moment to go 
over. The peril passed, however ; the 
horses were at last pulled up, but it 
was thought necessary to adopt a 
new plan of proceeding. The con- 
ductor took the reins, and the zagal 
hooked himself on in some way to 
the side of the diligence. When we 
came to a descent, he jumped down, 
and hung to the heads of the fore- 
most pair of horses, suffering him- 
self to be dragged along by them, 
sometimes with his feet off the 
ground, but succeeding in checking 
their ardour and speed. And thus, 
without accident, quittes pour la 
peur, we at last entered the town of 
Pampeluna, which looked ruddy and 
cheerful in the rays of the setting 
sun, with a military band playing on 
the Place d’Armes, and black-eyed 
Navarrese maidens taking their even- 
ing stroll: and then we found, at the 
comfortable half-French half-Spanish 
inn, the table d’héte prepared, being 
the first meal, worthy of the name, 
we had obtained in the forty-eight 
hours that had elapsed since we had 
left Madrid. 

Two words before getting off Span- 
ish ground, and entering France, 
along the picturesque and lovely 
road that Tealte to the frontier village 
of Ainhoa, concerning Spanish rail- 
ways. One frequently sees in news- 
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papers dazzling advertisements of 
projected lines, and hears of the 
Cortes having voted laws relating to 
perfect networks of rails, which are 
to furrow Spain in all directions, to 
augment trade, encourage building, 
increase the population, enrich the 
country, and, above all, fill the 
pockets of the shareholders. There 
is a vast deal of delusion in all this, 
and intending travellers, who post- 
pone their Spanish tour until they 
can steam through the country, will 
be long before they cross the Pyre- 
nees. I apprehend that there is not 
much occasion to warn English capi- 
talists against embarking their cash 
in Spanish enterprises, whether gua- 
ranteed by the government, or of a 
private nature. The very name of 
Spain stinks in the nostrils of the 
London Exchange; and, especially 
as regards railways, there is good 
reason for its so doing. In no coun- 
try in Europe are there so many dif- 
ficulties in the way of establishing 
those communications, The natural 
obstacles are enormous, and would 
render the construction most costly ; 
the population is scanty, for the ex- 
tent of the country, and not locomo- 
tive in its habits; trade is kept down 
by an absurd tariff, and by constant 
political crises and convulsions; the 
capital, which in England, France, 
and other countries, does so much to 
feed the railways with both passen- 
gers and goods traffic, is here an in- 
significant town, neither a port nor 
an entrepdt, and where nothing is 
manufactured. Spaniards who view 
Madrid through the magnifying me- 
dium of their foolish fondness, dream 
of railways connecting it with France 
and Portugal, with Cadiz and Barce- 
lona. They do not dream of doing it 
with their own money—they are too 
wise for that ; but they would gladly 
take advantage of foreign resources, 
and to this all their efforts tend, as do 
all their high-flown and exaggerated 
predictions of what Spain would be- 
come if sufficiently provided with rail- 
ways. Itis presumable that, some day 
or other, railways will be made there, 
and on an extensive scale; but I be- 
lieve that no one who knows the 
country, and is disinterested in the 
question, will maintain that, for 
many years to come, any but short 


lines can be carried out without 
heavy loss to those who find the 
cash. To descend to minor difficul- 
ties: The introduction of railways 


.on an extensive scale would meet 


with resolute hostility on the part of 
large classes of the people. The nu- 
merous tribe of carriers and muleteers 
would oppose them by every meang 
in their power, In England, and 
other countries, people employed in 
connection with coaches, diligences, 
waggons, &c., found occupation on the 
rail, but the Spaniard is far less con- 
vertible in that way. In the first 
place, he values not time, and despises 
punctuality. You have but to study 
yonder muleteer, who is now much 
what he was in the days of Cervantes, 
and you will soon find that you have 
no materials there for a railway guard 
or a signal-man. See him rolling 
along, vituperating his mules, his at- 
tire a calanes sombrero, and a jacket 
adorned with particoloured flower- 
pots, his rate of progress what 
would elsewhere be called lingering 
by the way, stopping for rest in the 
heat of the day, and knowing not 
haste or hurry. His. instincts and 
enjoyments are those of the gypsy or 
vagabond, just as the sweetest music 
to bis ears is the jingle of the bells of 
his beasts. Fancy, if you can, that de- 
sultory and independent semi-savage 
donning a uniform, obeying by-laws, 
observing signals, punctual to a mi- 
nute, and obedient to the scream of 
the steam-whistle. It would take a 
long time to drill him into that. He 
would be much more likely to turn 


refractory, and embark in an anti-rail- 


way crusade, lifting rails, or placing 
tree-trunks on the line, and upsetting 
trains for the sake or chance of pil- 
lage, reckless of broken limbs, frac- 
tured skulls, scalded children, and 
screaming females. All these matters, 
however, are for the consideration of 
Spaniards, since they will be the chief 
travellers on the long lines of railway 
they are so sanguinely projecting. 
Whenever one of them is opened, i 
will be very surprising to all who 
know Spanish ways, if it be not the 
scene of great irregularity and many 
accidents. If the Spaniards can get 
it made with their own money, or by 
the aid of those splendid combina- 
tions known as “ Crédits Mobiliers,” 
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why, let them do so, and good luck 
attend them; but Englishmen will 
have profited little. by their costly 
experience of Spanish bad faith and 
insolvency, if they suffer themselves 
to be inveigled into parting with their 
bank-notes for the fartherance of any 
such schemes. Enough, however, of 
Spain. The green glacis and bright 
river of Bayovne are before us, and 
beyond the latter the terminus of the 
railway that is to bear us farther 
north. 

Were youever at Vichy? Probably 
not; for it is not extensively visited 
by English, or indeed by any but 
Frenchmen, being rather out of the 
way, less known than it deserves to 
be, and less amusing than it might 
easily be made. Englishmen, bound 
for a foreign bathing-place, turn ra- 
ther to Germany than France ; or, if 
to France, they usually make for the 
south. Cheerful Wiesbaden, sunny 
Ems, dissipated Baden-Baden, and 
gambling Homburg, possess attrac- 
tions not presented by the quiet 
wells of the Bourbonnais; and al- 
though Vichy is surrounded by a 
pretty country, and at no great dis- 
tance from the mountains of <Au- 
vergne, it cannot compete, as regards 
scenery, with the Pyrenean watering- 
places. It at present is little resorted 
to, save by persons who are really ill. 
To those the strength and efficacy of 
its waters, and the salubrity of its air, 
strongly recommend it. Vichy is not 
one of those places to which physi- 
cians send imaginary invalids, whose 
only real ailment is ennui, or the fa- 
tigues of a London season, and who 
need little besides amusement and 
change of scene. It is a bond fide 
place of cure, to which, as to a hy- 
dropathic establishment, few persons 
would think of going save for health’s 
sake. Judging from my own obser- 
vations during twenty days passed 
there on my way from Spain to Paris, 
I should think that at least five out of 
six of the visitors go really by reason 
of bad health, and most of the others 
merely to accompany sick relatives. 
There are eight principal springs, of 
very various temperature and quali- 
ties, and which are considered effica- 
cious in a great variety of maladies. 
Persons suffering from gout, and its 
kindred diseases, and from affections 
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of the liver and spleen, appeared to 
me to constitute the larger proportion 
of the patients at Vichy, in the latter 
part of the season of 1857; but there 
are many other complaints for which 
those waters are recommended. Their 
principal ingredient is bi-carbonate 
of soda, to which the greatest portion 
of their virtue must doubtless be at- 
tributed. No waters in Europe con- 
tain so much of it. Those of Ems, 
which in Germany are sometimes 
compared with those of Vichy, have 
less than half as much. With the bi- 
carbonate are combined iron, iodine, 
arsenic, and other things; and al- 
though some of these are in very small 
quantities, it is an ascertained me- 
dical fact that medicaments, mingled 
in nature’s laboratory, as they are 
found in mineral waters, have often 
an infinitely greater effect than the 
same quantities when compounded 
by the pestle of the apothecary. Be 
this as it may, there can be no doubt 
that the Vichy waters are not of that 
mild and gentle kind, of little power 
for good or evil, which, combined 
with a pure air and healthy soil, have 
sufficed to give a high sanitary repu- 
tation to various watering-places both 
in England and on the Continent. 
They are not to be trifled with, and 
should be taken with strict regard to 
medical directions. The strongest 
spring rises close to the bank of the 
river Allier, at a short walk from the 
town, and is known as that of the 
Célestins, from the old convent of 
that order, of which a fragment still 
exists adjacent to the well, where is 
also to be seen a remnant of the old 
town-wall, built by Louis XI., Duke 
of Bourbon, a great patron of Vichy, 
and who made of it a fortified place. 
The water of the Célestins is brisk 
and full of gas, saline in flavour, but 
not unpleasant. Five or six half- 
ints a-day are a pretty strong dose. 
tis the most frequented of all the 
fountains, and from early morning till 
dinner-time one is sure to find there 
a large attendance of gentlemen with 
list shoes and chalky knuckles, at- 
tired in all the fantastical varieties of 
costume lawful at bathing-places, 
and beguiling the intervals between 
the tumblers by the assistance of a 
billiard-table and an al-fresco reading- 
room. 
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Vichy is a place of great antiquity ; 
and although its early history is ob- 
scure, its chronicle. may be pretty dis- 
tinctly traced from the 13th century 
downwards. Antiquaries might per- 
haps compile it to a much remoter 
date, by the aid of the numerous coins, 
statuettes, pots, pillars, and baths, 
that have been and still are dug up 
there. That it was greatly frequented 
by the Romans there seems to be no 
doubt, but the buildings they con- 
structed were destroyed by the north- 
ern barbarians. Towards the end of 
the 14th century the town was so 
considerable as to be divided into 
four quarters, one of which was 
known as that of the Jews, and was 
situated between modern Vichy and 
the pretty village of Cusset, said to 
derive its name from the Celtic word 
cuzey, hidden—the origin, perhaps, of 
the English cosy. In the frequently- 
recurriog intestine wars of the 15th 
and 16th centuries, Vichy had its 
share of disaster and suffering. It 
was a strong place in 1440, when it 
was besieged by Charles VII. It 
opened its gates at the first sum- 
mons, and the inhabitants sent their 
magistrates to the king to entreat 
that they might not be massacred or 
plundered—a boon, says an historian 
of the time, which that sovereign 
graciously conceded to them, annex- 
ing to it, however, the condition that 
the provisions in the town should be 
divided amongst his soldiers, and that 
eight hundred of them should remain 
there in garrison; which, says the 
same writer, “came to pretty much 
the same thing.” The unlucky convent 
of the Oélestins was repeatedly pil- 
laged, and ocsasionally destroyed. In 
1576 the Huguenots played havoc 
with it, but gifts from pious persons 
and succours from Henry III. of 
France raised it again from its ruins. 
It was most unluckily situated, for it 
was a prominent point for both at- 
tack and defence; but, on the other 
hand, it enjoyed great favour with 
many powerful persons, and its pri- 
vileges were numerous. By succes- 
sive exemptions, it came at last to 
pay no taxes at all, and farmers who 
brought their corn to be ground at 
the convent mill were exempted from 
tolls. Henry IV. and Louis XIV. in 
turn confirmed its privileges, but 


under Louis XV., only six monks 
remaining, it was suppressed, and 
the Bishop of Clermont took posses- 
sion of its estates, paying an annuity 
to each of the six survivors, the last 
of whom died at Vichyin 1802. 
During the Revolution the convent 
was demolished, and portions of its 
materials may still be traced in the 
walls of some of the Vichy hotels. 
Modern Vichy is divided into two 
parts — Vichy.the Town and Vichy 
the Baths. The former is the ancient 
portion ; its streets are narrow, steep, 
and ill-paved. The old houses, how- 
ever, are falling into decay, and being 
replaced by others of a better sort. 
The apartments are still shown which 
were inhabited by Madame de Sé- 
vigné, who took the waters there in 
1676, and: whose letters contain a 
glowing description of the attrac 
tions of the place. The eloquent 
Fiéchier was there about the same 
time, and he too has left in his 
works a panegyric of the surrounding 
scenery and of the salubrity of the 
site. The country is certainly pretty, 
but persons desirous of strictly at- 
tending to medical orders have little 
time for long excursions. Water- 
drinking twice a-day, a bath, and meals 
at ten and five, leave only the evening 
for rambling. The duration of the 
cure ranges generally between twenty 
and forty days, and persons who 
take the waters for the longer period 
are often ordered to suspend drink- 
ing them for a few days in the middle 
of the time. That interval may be 
well employed in a visit to the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. Nearer at hand 
however, are many pretty excursions, 
some of which may be made in three 
or four hours, and most of them in 
half a day — on foot, in carriages, or 
on donkeys, which animals are in 
great request at Vichy. The Green 
Mountain and the Allée des Dames 
are close at hand, the Slate Quarry 
and the Goat’s Leap, and the Chateau 
of Randan (formerly the property of 
Madame Adelaide, and bequeathed by 
her to the Duke of Montpensier, 
but now belonging to the Duke of 
Galiera) are at a greater distance. 
The park of Randan is remarkably 
beautiful. The Chateau d’Effiat is 
about twelve miles from Vichy. It 
derives its name from Marshal d’Ef 
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fiat, the ambassador who negotiated 
the marriage of Henrietta of France 
with Charles J. of England, and the 
father of the unfortunate Cinq-Mars, 
Richelieu’s victim. Subsequently it 
belonged for a time to the famous 
Law, and was sold by his creditors 
when his speculative bubble burst. 

Vichy les Bains, the new town, is 
open and pleasant, with gardens in 
front of its houses, which are chiefly 
hotels and boarding-houses. It was 
lately a very cheap watering place, 
bat prices are rising as it annually 
becomes more frequented. The vir- 
tues of its waters and the facility of 
access from Paris suffice to procure 
it numerous visitors; but a moderate 
outlay of money might render it 
much more attractive. The pump- 
room, or Etablissement, is a tolerably 
handsome building; the bathing ac- 
commodation is excellent, and, in a 
large rotunda, balls, concerts, and 
theatrical performances (the latter of 
a very poor description), are given 
during the season. Vichy, however, 
is upon the whole dull, and the life 
monotonous. The introduction of 
good bands, to play in the open air, 
as at the German watering-places, 
would greatly enliven it. In front 
of the pump-room is a large garden, 
called the Park, where people sit in 
the day, and promenade of an even- 
ing, under the shadow of some rather 
meagre lime-trees. One of the char- 
acteristics of the place is the number 
of military men who resort to it, the 
waters being found efficacious in 
various disea8es that result from the 
exposure and hardships of campaign- 
ing. The French Government has 
established there a commodious and 
well - organised military hospital, 
where ninety officers and _ sixty 
soldiers are accommodated, every 
officer having a room to himself. 
Africa sends numerous patients to 
this establishment, where, by the 
sole agency of the waters, judiciously 
applied by an experienced military 
physician, many remarkable cures 
have been effected in cases that ap- 
peared all but hopeless. 

If Vichy be not a particularly lively 
or amusing place of sojourn, persons 
who are really ill find compensation 
in the tonic effects of the waters, 
and in the symptoms of improved 
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health which, in the majority of 
cases, quickly follow upon their use. 
These waters are what the French 
doctors call remontantes, an expres- 
sive word which well describes their 
effects, for they raise the spirits, 
sharpen the appetite, and seem to 
give a general fillip to the system. 
On the principle of prevention being 
better than cure, gentlemen who 
have been going through an exten- 
sive course of dining-out, accom- 
panied by a liberal allowance of port 
and burgundy, and topping off occa- 
sionally with a hot supper and cor- 
rective tumblers of toddy, might em- 
ploy three weeks of summer advan- 
tageously at Vichy, and perhaps 
avert an attack of gout by restricting 
their diet for that period to its whole- 
some tables d'hdte, and their beverage 
to the sparkling spring of the Céles- 
tins. By that time, however, they 
would Aoubtions cry Enough! and 
rejoice in a change from the tranquil 
little bathing-place on the banks of 
the Allier and the Sichon to the lifeand 
bustle of Paris ;—Paris, pleasant even 
in August, when at the emptiest and 
dallest ; when the court is absent, and 
the cream of its population scattered 
abroad; when the theatres are at 
their very worst, the cafés steaming 
hot; when Mabille, always wicked, 
is almost wearisome; and the Pré 
Catalan, more decorous, but also 
duller, shows scarcely a sprinkling of 
visitors—its Spanish and Chinese 
dancers capering to empty benches 
in their pretty flower -embowered 
theatres. Never, probably, was the 
desertion from the boulevards more 
general than at the close of the sultry 
summer of 1857. The necessity of 
bracing the fibre by sea or mountain 
air was so universally felt by the 
Parisians, that the great artery of 
the capital was abandoned to the 
toiling multitude, to stray foreigners 
o: birds of passage, and to those 
indefatigable bulls and bears that 
devour each other, all the year round, 
at the entrance to the opera p 

The great chief of the State—he who 
may say, as truly as the fourteenth 
Louis, /’Etat c’est moi, was playing at 
soldiers on the chalky flats of Cha- 
lons; his ministers were scattered 
abroad, as were half the official 
people of Paris ; persons whose occu- 
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pations forbade long absences, had 
settled themselves in the environs, 
and slunk in and out of town as 
though ashamed to be seen there; 
even foreigners hurried through as if 
impelled by a foolish adherence to 
fashion to ignore the fact that Paris, 
at its dullest, is still the pleasantest 
place in which a stranger can pass a 
fortnight ; here and there one met an 
adventurous Briton, a stray Spanish 
grandee or Moldavian boyard; but 
the Café de Paris is no more, and the 
old rendezvous of foreigners, who 
held their after-dinner meeting in its 
front, is now at an end. 

From London to Turin is now as 
easy a journey as was, twenty years 
ago, that from London to Paris. The 
expense is of course greater, but the 
time employed is scarcely more than 
was required, in the days of stage- 
coaches and diligences, to get from 
Piccadilly to the Boulevards. And 
this notwithstanding many changes 
of vehicle, some of which will soon 
be got rid of. After steaming nearly 
through France, one takes to the 
water along a very crooked and nar- 
row canal, where the boat is apt to 
get aground, and is preserved from 
so doing only by the desperate ex- 
ertions of squads of men and boys, 
who run along the banks, holding 
ropes attached to the small steamer, 
which they twist round pegs sunk 
in the ground, and, hauling upon 
them, keep her in the deepest water, 
and get her round the sharp bends. 
The tugging and concomitant shout- 
ing are of course considerable, and 
the progress slow ; but the passengers 
— if, as is the best plan, they have left 
Paris by the mail train the night be- 
fore—are generally too busy discuss- 
ing a bad breakfast in the wretched 
cabin, to heed much that goes on 
above and around them. Disen- 
tangled from the windings of the 
canal, the boat enters the picturesque 
little lake of Bourget, and quickly 
steams across it. All this water-pas- 
sage will soon be done away with by 
a railway now in course of construc- 
tion. On landing, you proceed by 
rail to St. Jean de Maurienne; then 
come a dozen hours’ diligence across 
the Mont Cenis, and finally, a short 
railway takes you from Susa to 
Tarin. 


This city does not very strongly 
impress new-comers by its aspect. 
If you enter it from Milan or Genoa, 
you are chiefly struck by its modern 
appearance. Of ancient origin, it is 
of recent and rapid growth. It was 
not until towards the latter half of the 
sixteenth century that it became the 
capital of Piedmont, and at the close 
of that-century it had not 12,000 in- 
habitants. Bartolotti remarks that 
it resembles a city built in the six- 
teenth century, increased and em- 
bellished in the seventeenth, renewed 
and greatly enlarged in the eigh- 
teenth. I may add that it has nearly 
doubled in size in the nineteenth, at 
least in population, for the census 
of 1799 gives little more than 80,000 
inhabitants. Under Victor Emanuel 
I, Charles Felix, and the late King 
Charles Albert, vast additions of 
handsome squares and streets were 
made to Turin. With the exception 
of a few old streets, narrow and ir- 
regular, composed of houses of various 
heights, with wooden balconies and 
close courts,—relics of Turin as it 
was in a. p. 1500—and of the Via di 
Po, which may be termed the Bond 
Street of Turin, and which permits 
itself a slight obliquity, all the streets 
in the chief city of Sardinia are 
parallel, or at right angles to each 
other, so that a map of the town 
much resembles a chess-board. In 
this respect Turin is like Mannheim 
on the Rhine. The houses are solidly 
constructed, but much too airy for a 
climate like this, where at least five 
months of the year are cold and wet. 
The wood of the internal fittings is 
frequently ill-seasoned; it quickly 
warps, and through doors and win- 
dows countless zephyrs whistle and 
flutter, bearing colds and rheumatism 
on their wings. And even in many 
of the best and newest houses an 
abominable practice still prevails of 
having on every landing-place a large 
doorway opening on an interior bal- 
cony, and closed, not by solid pan- 
nels, or even by glass, but simply by 
a gate of iron bars. Add to this 
that the street doors are open all 
day, and you will easily imagine that 
it is not. easy to warm such houses 
by the wood fires which alone are 
obtainable in Turin, and that re 
course must be had to stoves, and 
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to portable receptacles for hot em- 
bers. The mode of dwelling is simi- 
lar to that in Paris; people live 
upon floors, or upon half or a third 
of a floor, some of the houses being 
very large. This involves the ne- 
cessity of a porter, which all the 
houses of a decent class possess ; 
but between the Parisan concierge 
and the Piedmontese portinajo the 
difference is indeed wide. The former 
is a type immortalised by innumerable 
novelists and caricaturists—his vices 
are many, his virtues few; he is 
greedy, venial, generally lazy, often 
insolent, a spy and a scandal-monger, 
but he is usually intelligent and 
quick-witted. His brother in Turin 
may be more virtuous, but he is also 
a vast deal stupider ; and as he rarely 
speaks or comprehends anything but 
an abominable dialect, compounded 
of Italian and Provengal, with a mix- 
ture of words stolen from the French 
or derived from Spanish and vari- 
ous other tongues, he is of little 
resource to the foreigner. His defi- 
ciency in this respect is not to be 
wondered at, since in Piedmont even 
the highest classes are not ashamed 
to converse habitually in this inhar- 
monious patois. Indeed, Italian is 
very little known in this country, 
and Piedmontese and bad French 
are the usual mediums of conversa- 
tion. 

The stranger in Turin is generally 
struck by its quietness, which, con- 
sidering its size, is certainly remark- 
able. Its inhabitants display little 
of that vivacity for which southerns 
are generally noted. They are rather 
phlegmatic, and neither boisterous 
nor loquacious. An equal number 
of Frenchmen would make far more 
noise. Then, unlike Milan, where 
private carriages are said to be more 
numerous in proportion to its popu- 
lation than at Paris, the traffic of 
vehicles is not great; and as most 
of the principal streets are provided 
with strips of flags to receive the 
wheels, and as the pace is usually 
anything but rapid, little noise is 
occasioned. From the position of 
the principal hotels, the ‘theatres, and 
the best shops, and following the 
crowd, Po Street and Castle Square 
(into which it debouches) are the 
beat strangers are most likely to 
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take, and from them they first derive 
their impressions of the town. Both 
street and square are lined with 
massive arcades of a plain and 
heavy style of architecture, and 
under these—sotto 7 portici—is the 
favourite promenade of the Turinese. 
Ladies go there to shop, and men to 
stroll. The effect of this part of the 
town would be decidedly handsome, 
if the porticoes were kept unencum- 
bered. But, ground being valuable 
there, the larger half of these have 
been suffered to be filled up with 
mean wooden buildings serving as 
shops, and occupied by milliners, 
pipe-makers, engravers, and small 
tradesmen of different descriptions. 
This greatly darkens the arcades, 
which are closed, to a person view- 
ing them from the centre of the 
square, by the rear of these shabby 
huts. In like manner, in the Via di 
Po, flower and fruit sellers, dealers 
in old books and engravings, in 
matches, nails, provisions, and small 
wares of all kinds, are allowed to 
establish their stalls on the exterior 
edge of the flags, under the curve of 
the arches, and even on both sides 
within, encroaching on the footway. 
The arcades being thus considerably 
blocked up, persons driving down 
the street are hardly aware of the 
fall extent of the movement on either 
side of them. Except in the morn- 
ing, when comparatively few people 
are abroad, and most of them are 
proceeding rapidly to business, no- 
body seems to walk for exercise iu 
Turin. It is one eternal saunter 
under the porticoes, which are ap- 
parently considered to be, like a 
Spaniard’s cloak, good to exclude 
cold in winter and heat in summer. 
On Sundays and holidays, and in fine 
weather, the population in some de- 
gree emancipates itself from their 
shelter, and finds its way into the 
open streets, into the squares, some 
of which are large and handsome, 
and also to the exterior boulevard, or 
alley planted with trees, which ex- 
tends nearly all round Turin, except 
on the side where it is bordered by 
the Po. 


The police and municipal super- 


intendence of Turin are, as you will 
have already inferred, ex- 
Certainly in no 
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other capital would the principal 
streets and squares (for the same 
system is tolerated in the very hand- 
some Piazza di San Carlo, in the 
centre of* which stands Marochet- 
ti’s celebrated equestrian statue of 
Emanuel Philibert) be suffered to be 
defaced by booths and apple-stalls, 
and crowded with rubbishing old 
books and trays of stale pamphlets. 
Then the bill-sticking is unlimited ; 
columns, gateways, houses, and even 
public buildings, are pasted over with 
play-bills, advertisements of all kinds, 
sheets of announcements (small news- 
papers) published by house-agents 
and others, and with countless dirty 
little manuscripts wafered to the wall 
by persons who have lodgings to let. 
As it seems nobody’s business to 
tear these down, they accumulate, 
and often remain long after they 
have become illegible from damp and 
dirt. Then the streets, although 
generally well paved, are very ill 
kept, and snow and mud are but rarely 
and imperfectly removed. And the 
beggars, although not in such crowds 
as at Madrid, are numerous, and as 
very few porters consider it their 
daty to keep them out of the houses, 
and many of the porters’ lodges are 
not at the entrance at all, but at the 
bottom of a court, or in some out-of- 
the-way place, menditants, monks, 
match-sellers, and vagabonds, and 
impostors of all kinds, march boldly 
up the stairs, and ring at the doors 
of the apartments. In all these re- 
spects, then, Turin is infinitely inferior 
to Milan, which is a clean, well-kept, 
and well-ordered city. 

The lover of antiquities will find 
little to gratify him in the Piedmon- 
tese capital, concerning whose build- 
ings and externals, however, I think 
I have said enough, since, as regards 
all such things, is there not much 
written in the Red Book of Murray? 
I shall dwell no more upon them, 
neither do they possess any striking 
attraction. The chief interest of this 
capital is moral, and not material, 
and is due to its being that of the 
only Italian country which has as 
yet succeeded in obtaining and re- 
taining a constitational government. 
England cannot but watch with in- 
terest the progress and fate of these 
five millions of people, who, sur- 
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rounded by despotisms, can justly 
boast of real freedom. Lord Palmer- 
ston has held up Piedmont as a shin- 
ing example of the success of , free 
institutions, and, on a broad view of 
the case, it cannot be said that he 
was in the wrong. The Piedmontese 
have, as I believe, a strong instine- 
tive love of liberty, and their public 
men possess, in a remarkable degree, 
the virtues of honesty, patriotism, 
and disinterestedness. The warfare 
of political parties is usually carried 
on with a fairness, an openness, and 
an abstinence from intrigue, most 
creditable to all concerned. After 
such high praise as this, I may be 
permitted to say that the ignorance 
of a vast proportion of the Piedmon- 


_tese is very great, that education is 


extremely behind-hand in this coun- 
try, and that I think the nation is 
deficient in that intelligence and vig- 
our of thought which would enable it 
to improve on the condition it has 
attained. We must bear in mind, 
however, that ten years only have 
elapsed since its emancipation, and 
that, during the whole of that time, 
the Constitutionalists have had to 
resist the persevering efforts of a 
numerous and powerful party, in- 
cluding nearly the whole of the enor- 
mous body of churchmen, which has 
been continually striving to impel 
the country on a backward path. 
In this it would not improbably have 
succeeded, but for the honesty of 
the King, and the talents, firmness, 
exertions, and true patriotism of a 
few distinguished men. At the head 
of these—and, it must be added, far 
ahead of any of them in ability— 
stands the present prime-minister, 
Count Camillo Cavour, who would 
rank in any country as a true states- 
man, and who is of inestimable yalue 
to Piedmont. An aristocrat by birth 
and connection, he has braved the 
prejudices of his class to place him- 
self at the head ofthe liberal move 
ment in his country, to guide and to 
control it, A man of extraordinary 
energy and application, he has sacri- 
ficed all pleasures to the severest 
labour, or rather he has made of 
labour the sole Ly wee of his life. 
He has been well described by An- 


tonio Gallenga as “ the massy-headec 
hundred-handed, sleepless, indefati- 
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gable financier.” But perhaps his 
most striking quality—at least the 
one that would most win upon Eng- 
lishmen—is his strong practical good 
sense. 
as a debater acquired during ten 
ears of parliamentary life, makes 
Sim a formidable adversary in the 
Chamber. He knows how at once 
to strip a subject of false colours and 
pretensions, and quickly seizes, often 
with telling irony and humour, upon 
the weak points of his opponents’ 
speeches. All departments of gov- 
ernment find him equally apt and 
ready. Finance, foreign affairs, the 
home department, have been or are 
directed by him with the same vigour 
and judgment. But a very few 
weeks have elasped since he assumed 
the reins of the last-named depart- 
ment, which had got very slack in 
the hands of his well-meaning but in- 
competent predecessor, and already 
new life seems to pervade the admin- 
istration. 

The merit, talents, atid good inten- 
tions of Cavour, are recognised here 
even by those who differ most from 
him in politics. The ultra-liberals 
may think him lukewarm, the abso- 
lutists may denounce him as an an- 
archist, but I never heard of either 
extreme denying the ability and hon- 
ésty of the man who, at the head of 
the moderate party—the most power- 
ful now in Piedmont—is in reality the 
truest friend the liberties of his coun- 
try have. He seeks to advance stead- 
ily, but without precipitation, that 
improvement and reform which he 
would endanger by a less prudent 
and more hasty course. Sardinia 
has already obtained a large measure 
of liberty; there still are changes 
that need to be made, but it would 
be perilous to hurry them. Cavour 
has to consider not only the preju- 
dices of the people—in great part 
uneducated—and the opposition of 
a large and strong retrograde party, 
but also the position of this little 
country with respect to one powerful 
and decidedly hostile government, 
and to another, still more powerfal, 
which, although at present friendly, 
is jealous of liberty wherever it shows 
itself. With one crying evil there is 
great difficulty in dealing, and that 
is the overgrown wealth and influence 
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of the priests. I shall not trouble 
you with statistics; it may suffice to 
say that, before 1848, no country was 
so rane as this, and that still, 
Ithough something has been done 
to reduce it, the power of the church 
is here enormous—as are also its 
revenues and the number of its mem- 
bers. In Turin one cannot step from 
his house into the street without en- 
countering some sleek and stalwart 
friar, striding along in his coarse 
brown robe, and long processions of 
religious orders and of priests are of 
continual occurrence. The country 
literally swarms with these drones of 
society. For some years past there 
has been a strong agitation in favour 
of the confiscation of church property, 
the clergy to receive salaries from 
the government. The idea has met 
great opposition, and no minister has 
as yet been able to venture upon its 
realisation. Something was done in 
1854 to equalise, to a limited extent, 
the distribution of the church reve- 
nues; but it was a very small measure, 
not a tithe of what was wanted, and 
yet the violence with which it was com- 
bated, and the difficulty with which 
it was carried, showed that; for the 
time being, it was scarcely possible 
to go farther. It is not yet three 
years since the law known as the 
Convent Bill was presented to the 
Sardinian Parliament ; and the clam- 
our and struggle to which it gave 
rise attracted sufficient attention 
throughout Europe for the circum- 
stances still to be fresh in most 
people’s memory. The native clergy 
intrigued and conspired, Rome 
thundered and protested ; every pos- 
sible influence was brought to bear 
upon the King; and, as it for a 
moment seemed, not without success. 
The Cavour cabinet resigned; but 
it was quickly recalled, and the bill 
voted by the Chambers received the 
royal sanction. ‘he contest was so 
animated, the agitation so great, 
that some alarm was felt, and proba- 
bly, in many other countries, distur- 
bances would have occurred ; but the 
Piedmontese are a peaceable and cool- 
tempered race, and everything passed 
over quietly. 

The feelings of sympathy and 
satisfaction with which Englishmen, 
as stanch and consistent lovers of 
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liberty, have witnessed its attain- 
ment by this country, naturally dis- 
pose them to take the brightest view 
of the character of the Sardinian 
people, to dwell with pleasure upon 
their virtues, and to pass lightly over 
their faults. The same remark 
applies to the English estimate of 
the present King of Sardinia, whose 
personal gallantry in the field, dis- 
played in the war with Austria, and 
his leal and consistent conduct to- 
wards his subjects, have won him 
golden opinions and almost unlimited 
pon. He is unquestionably an 
onest and well-meaning man, who 
feels, as I believe, a far greater pride 
and pleasure in being the constitu- 
tional monarch of a free people, than 
he would do in being as absolute as 
a Russian czar. Moreover, in his 
peculiar position, as the only consti- 
tutional Italian sovereign, there is 
scope for ambition. At the present 
moment the fetters of Austrian Italy 
seem more firmly riveted than ever ; 
but no one can tell what changes the 
next twenty years may produce. A 
European war might lead to the 
emancipation of Lombardo-Venetia, 
and in that case who but Victor 
Emanuel would be called to reign 
over the kingdom of constitutional 
Italy? He is but thirty-eight years 
of age, and it is impossible to say 
that he may not be reserved to assist 
in great events, and fulfil a high 
destiny. His detestation of Austria 
is well known, and contributes to the 
popularity he enjoys amongst his 
subjects—a loyal race, long and deeply 
attached to the house of Savoy. I 
believe that nothing in the world 
would give him such pleasure, would 
render him so completely happy, as 
to find himself in a position to lead 
across the Ticino such an army as 
could contend, with a fair chance of 
success, against the Austrian legions. 
With that army at his back, and 
with the chivalrous and noble-hearted 
La Marmora, who looks like a Pala- 
din of old, by his side, he would fear 
no foe, and feel confident of victory. 
His taste is for action rather than 
for council ; he prefers the field to the 
cabinet. His mode of life proves this: 


he detests court forms and ceremonies, 
and passes the greater part of his 
time in hunting and shooting. No- 
thing afflicts him more than the 
arrival here of great personages, to 
whom he is obliged to give state 
receptions and grand entertainments. 
His tastes are not intellectual, and 
his private life might occasion scandal 
in England; but a moral sovereign 
would be out of place in Piedmont ; 
and his subjects smile indulgently at 
his amours, which are of no very 
elevated description. He is, in fact, 
very much what he looks—a frank 
straightforward man, hating humbug, 
somewhat of a sensualist, with little 
talent, but an honest heart. He has 
been seen in England, and his por- 
trait is familiar to most people— 
his square and rather heavy figure, 
his broad chest, and bull-neck, his 
enormous mustache, bluff features, 
and head very mach thrown back. 
He looks best in uniform, and on 
horseback; on foot ‘his appearance 
is not very majestic. Whatever his 
defects, however, his subjects like 
him well, and certainly would be 
sorry to change him for another. 
Honesty of purpose, and a sincere 
attachment to liberty, and respect 
for a plighted word, are at least as 
important qualities in a king, as 
brilliant talents and a fascinating 
exterior. And if his own capacity 
be but limited, the King of Sardinia 
is doubly fortunate rales 80 
able a counsellor as Cavour, and in 
having the good sense to be guided by 
his advice. 

If I here bring my letter to a close, 
itis rather for fear of its extending to 
an unreasonable length, than because 
there does not still remain much to 
be said concerning Piedmont, which 
would be interesting, and probably 
new, to most English readers. Should 
you therefore deem this desultory 
epistle from a rambler worth the 
printer’s trouble, on a fature day fur- 
ther tidings from Turin may pos 
sibly be addressed to you by your 
faithfal 

VEDETTE. 

Turin, March 1858. 
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Mr. Cartyite has popularised a 
saying of Goethe’s, to the effect that 
the life of the most insignificant 
man, faithfully written, wili prove 
interesting to the highest man; 
that the history of the blind wretch 
who sits by the wayside, rolling 
his sightless eyeballs in the sun- 
shine, blessing you with great volu- 
bility if you drop a penny in his hat, 
cursing you with equal volubility, 
and with far more sincerity, if you 
don’t, will, if fairly related, have 
something in it to stir the high heart 
of a Queen. So far as we are aware, 
no one has ventured to impugn this 
thesis. The golden shield has been 
hung up, nor - has it rung to the 
challenge of a hostile lance. On the 
same wall we hasten to hang up our 
pinchbeck one. Our thesis is as 
follows: the history of the dirtiest 
and most insignificant town would, if 
worthily ‘set forth, have some points 
of human interest. Yea, even the 
fraction of a town: the story of the 
Goosedubs, intelligently told, has 
that in it which might attract the 
notice of London, or of Edinburgh 
herself, “throned on crags.” What 
is the popular idea of Glasgow, for 
instance? Catechise nine-tenths of 
the inhabitants of these islands on 
the subject, and you will expiscate 
something like the following: “ Glas- 
gow—stated by the natives to be the 
second city of the empire—is covered 
the whole year round with smoke, 
through which showers are sometimes 
known to penetrate, sunbeams never. 
It is celebrated for all kinds of manu- 
factures; is fervent in business six 
days of the week, spending the 
seventh in hearing sermon and 
drinking toddy. Its population con- 
sists of a great variety of classes. 
The ‘Operative’ quiet and orderly 
enough whilst plentifully supplied 
with provisions, becomes Chartist 
when hungry, and finds great satis- 
faction in crowding the City Hall to 
listen to orators, chiefly natives of 
the sister isle, declaiming against a 
‘bloated aristocracy.’ The ‘Mer- 
chant Prince, known to all ends of the 
earth, is subject sometimes to strange 





vagaries: at one moment he is glit- 
tering away cheerily in the com- 
mercial heaven ; the next he has dis- 
appeared like the lost Pleaid, swal- 
lowed up of night for ever. .The 
history of Glasgow may be summed 
up in one word—Cotton; its deity 
is gold; its river, be-sung by poets, 
@ sewer ; its environs, dust foe | ashes ; 
the gamin of its wynds and closes 
is less tinctured with education 
than a Bosjesman, and has never 
seen @ greeL =—_ nor heard a vg 
sing, save perhaps in ac outsi 

a window . the sixth aon where 
a consumptive seamstress is rehears- 
ing Hood’s ‘Song of the Shirt,’ the 
‘swallows with their sunny backs’ 
omitted.” We beg to inform the 
ignorant nine-tenths of these islands, 
that, so far as Glasgow is concerned, 
they labour under a grievous mis- 
apprehension. It is not in itself an 
ugly city, and it has many historical 
associations. Few cities are sur- 
rounded with such pretty scenery. 
Truth must prevail. Glasgow is jus- 
tified of her children. Dr. Strang, in 
his Clubs of Glasgow, brings the 
old jolly times of the City before us 
in their habits as they lived ; and Mr. 
M‘Donald, in his Rambles round 
Glasgow and Days at the Coast, 
has, stick in hand, visited every spot 
of interest in the neighbourhood for 
miles, knows every ruin and the 
legend which hallows it, has lingered 
at sunset in every village church- 
yard, and is familiar with the half 
obliterated inscriptions; can _ tell 
where some unknown poet has lived 
and died, and, if you choose, wil! re- 

t you a snatch of his stanzas, and 
os the whole martyrology of the 
district at his finger-ends. Glasgow 
has been fortunate in her sons; her 
reproach has been taken away; and 
now, like a dusted jewel, “she shines 
well where she stands.” 

The history of the city, from the 
period of St. Mungo to the commer- 
cial crisis and fall of the Western 
Bank, presents many points of in- 
terest. Looking back some thirteen 
centuries into the grey morning-light 
of time, we see St. Mungo, led by an 
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angel, establishing himself on the 
banks of the Molendinar, and erect- 
ing a rude chapel or oratory. There, 
for many summers and winters, he 
prayed his prayers, sung his aves, and 
wrought his miracles. The fame of 
his sanctity spread far and wide, and 
many pilgrims came to converse with, 
and-be counselled by, the holy man. 
In process of time—the prayers of 
the saint proving efficacious, and the 
Clyde, flowing a the lower 
grounds at a little distance, being 
famous for salmon—people began to 
gather there, and a score or so of 
wooden huts was the beginning of 
the present city. In 1197 the Cathedral 
was consecrated by a certain Bishop 
Joceline, and from thence, on to the 
Reformation, its affairs continued in 
a pretty epi condition; its 
revenue, taking into consideration the 
poverty of the country and the thin- 
ness of the population, was consider- 
able ; and its bishops were frequently 
men of ambition, and of splendid 
tastes. Its interior was enriched by 
many precious relics. On days of 
high festival, the Lord Bishop and 
his officials, clad in costly vestments, 
entered by the great western door; 
and as the procession swept onward 
to the altar, incense fumed from 
swinging censers, the voices of the 
choir arose in rich and solemn chant- 
ing, the great organ burst on the ear 
with its multitudinous thunder, and 
rude human hearts were bowed to 
the ground with contrition, or rose 
on surges of sound to heaven ih 
ecstasy. Glasgow, too, is closely 
connected with Wallace. The Bell 
o’ the Brae saw the flash of his ter- 
rible sword, as the Southrons fied 
before him. At the Kirk of Ruther- 
glen, Sir John Monteith and Sir 
Aymer de Vallance met to plan the 
capture of the hero; and at Rob 
Royston the deed of shame was 
consummated. Monteith, with sixty 
followers, had surrounded the house 
in which Wallace lay. Traitors were 
already within. His weapons were 
stolen; Kierly his servant was slain. 
According to Blind Harry, at the 
touch of a hand Wallace sprang up, 
a lion at bay. He seized an oaken 
stool, and at a blow broke one rascal’s 
back, splashed the wall with the 
blood and brains of a second; when 


the whole pack threw themselves 
upon him, brought him down, and 
secured him. He was conveyed to 
Dumbarton, then held by the English, 
and from thence was delivered into 
the hands of Edward. The battle of 
Langside was fought in the vicinity 
of the city. Moray, lying in Glas 
gow, intercepted Mary on her march 
from Hamilton to Dumbarton, and 
gave battle. Every one knows the 
issue. The queen fled with a wild 
rein toward England and a scaffold. 
Moray returned to Glasgow by the 
village of Gorbals, his troops, it is 
said, wiping their bloody swords on 
the manes of their horses as they rode 
through, and went thence to meet 
his assassin in Linlithgow town. 
During the heat and frenzy of the 
Reformation, nearly all our ecclesi- 
astical houses went to the ground, or 
— of the fierce trial with in- 
eriors pillaged, altars desecrated, and 
the statues of apostles and saints 
broken or defaced. Glasgow Cathe- 
dral was assailed like the rest ; already 
the work of destruction had begun, 
when the craftsmen of the city came 
to the rescue. Their exertions on 
that occasion preserved the noble 
building for us. They were proud 
of it then, they are proud of it to-day. 
During the Persecution, the country 
to the west of Glasgow was overrun 
with dragoons, and many a simple 
Covenanter had but short shrift; 
seized, tried, condemned, shot, in 
heaven, within the hour. The rambler 
is sure to encounter, not only in 
village churchyards, but by the way- 
side, or in the hearts of solitary 
moors, unvisited but by the sun- 
beam and the curlew’s cry, rude 
martyr-stones, their sculpture and 
letters covered with lichen, telling 
the names of the sufferers and the 
manner of their deaths with difl- 
culty, and intimating that 


“ This stone shall witness be 
*T wixt Presbyterie and Prelacie.” 


The next striking event in the his- 
tory of the city is the visit of Prince 
Charles. Enter on the Christmas 
week of 1745-46 the wild footsore 
Highland host, on their flight from 
Derby. How the sleek citizens shrink 
from the worn hairy faces and wild 
eyes in which the lights of plunder 
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purn! “The Prince, the Prince, 
which is the Prince?” “That's he, 
yonder, wi’ the lang yellow hair.” 
Onward rides, pale and dejected, the 
throne-haunted man, He looks. up 
as he catches a fair face on the street, 
and you see he heirs the Stuart 
eye and Stuart smile. He, like his 
fathers, will provoke the bitterest 
hatred, and be served with the wild- 
est devotion. Men will gladly throw 
away their lives for him. The blood 
of nobles will redden scaffolds for 
him. Shepherds and herdsmen will 
dare death to shelter him, and beau- 
tifal women will bend over his sleep, 
wrapped in clansman’s plaid, on bed of 
heather or bracken, to clip but one 
shred of his yellow hair, and be there- 
by requitted for all that they and 
theirs have suffered in his behalf. 
With all his beauty and misfortunes, 
his appearance in Glasgow created 
little enthusiasm. He scarcely gained 
a recruit—only a few ladies donned 
white breast-knots and ribbons. He 
levied a heavy contribution on the 
inhabitants. A Prince at the head 
of an army sorely in want of brogues, 
and who insisted on being provided 
with shoe-leather, without exchange 
of cash, was hardly calculated to ex- 
cite the admiration of prudent Glas- 
gow burgesses. He did not remain 
long. The Green beheld for one day 
the far-stretching files and splendour 
of the Highland war; on the next, 
in unpaid shoe-leather, he marched 
to his doom. Victory, like a stormy 
sunbeam, burned for a moment on 
his arms at Falkirk, and then all was 
closed in blood and thunder on Cul- 
loden Moor. 

It is about this period that Dr 
Strang’s book on the Clubs begins. 
In these old hospitable hard-drink- 
ing days, Glasgow seems to have 
been pre-eminently a city of clubs. 
Every street had its tavern, and every 
tavern its club. There were morn- 
ing clubs, noonday clubs, even- 
ing clubs, and all-day clubs, which, 
like the sacred fire, never went 
out. The club was a sanctuary 
wherein nestled friendship and en- 
joyment. The member left his ordi- 
nary life outside the door, and picked 
it up when he went away. Within 
Its circle all the ills that flesh is heir 
to were redressed, and the debtor 
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grew unconscious of the creditor’s 
eye. At the sight of the merry boon- 
companions, care packed up his 
bundles and decamped; or, if he 
dared remain, he was immediately 
laid hold of, plunged into the punch- 
bowl, and‘ there was an end of him, 
for that night at least. Unhappily, 
these clubs are all dead, “gone to 
their deathbed ;” but as their ghosts 
troop past in Dr Strang’s pages, the 
sense is delicately taken with an 
odour of rum-punch. Shortly after 
the Pretender’s visit to the city, the 
Anderston Club—so called from its 
meetings held at that little village— 
flourished, cracked its jokes, and 
drank its punch on Saturday after- 
noons. Perhaps no club connected 
with the city, before or since, could 
boast a membership so distinguished. 
It contained nearly all the University 
professors. Dr Moore, Professor of 
Greek; Professor Ross, who faith- 
fully instilled the humanities into 
the Glasgow youth; Drs. Cullen and 
Hamilton, medical teachers of emi- 
nence; Adam Smith; the brothers 
Foulis, under whose auspices the first 
Fine Art Academy was established 
in Scotland, and from whose printing- 
press the Greek and Roman classics 
were issued with a correctness of 
text and beauty of typography which 
had then no parallel in the kingdom— 
were lar and zealous members. 
But the heart and soul of the Ander- 
ston club seems to have been Dr. 
Simson, Professor of Mathematics. 
His heart vibrated to the little 
hostlery of Anderston like the needle 
to the pole. He left the University 
when the college clock struck one, 
and appeared at Anderston punctual 
to a moment. He could have found 
the way with his eyes shut. The fol- 
lowing story is related of the Profes- 
sor by Dr. Strang. At the clab— 


“The mathematician ever made it a rule 
to throw algebra and arithmetic ‘to the 
dogs,’ save in so far as to discover the 
just quadratic equation and simple divi- 
sion of a bowl of punch, One thing 
alone in the club he brought his mathe- 
matics to bear upon, and that was his 
glass. This had been constructed on the 
truest principles of geometry for empty- 
ing itself easily, the stalk requiring to 
form but a very acute angle with the open 
lips ere its whole contents had dropped 
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into the cesophagus. One fatal day, how- 
ever, Girzy, the black-eyed and dimple- 
cheeked servant of the hostlerie, in 
making arrangements for the meeting of 
the club, allowed this favourite piece of 
crystal, as many black and blue-eyed 

irls have done before and since, to slip 

om her fingers and be broken. She 
knew the Professor's partiality for his 
favourite beaker, and thought of getting 
another; but the day was too far spent, 
and the Gallowgate, then the receptacle 
of such luxuries, was too far distant to 
procure one for that day’s meeting of 
the fraternity. Had Verreville, the city 
of glass, been then where it has since 
stood, the mathematician’s placid tem- 
per might not have been ruffled, nor 
might Girzy have found herself in so 
disagreeable a dilemma. The club met, 
the hen-broth smoked in every platter, 
the few standard dishes disappeared, the 
medoc was sipped, and was then suc- 
ceeded, as usual, by a goodly-sized punch- 
bowl. The enticing and delicious com- 
pound was mixed, tasted, and pronounced 
nectar. The Professor, dreaming for a 
moment of some logarithm of Napier or 
problem of Euclid, pushed forward to 
the fount unconsciously the glass which 
stood before him, drew it back a brim- 
mer, and carried it to his lips: but lo! 
the increased angle at which the Profes- 
sor was obliged to raise his arm, raised 
him from his momentary reverie, and, 
pulling the drinking-cup from his lips 
as if it contained the deadliest henbane, 
exclaimed, ‘What is this, Girzy, you 
have given me? I cannot drink out of 
this glass, Give me my own, you little 
minx. You might now well know that 
this is not mine.’—‘ Weel-a-wat it is a’ I 
hae for’t, Maister Simson,’ answered 
Girzy, blushing. ‘Hush, hush,’ rejoined 
the mathematician, ‘say not so. I know 
it is not my glass, for the outer edge of 
this touches my nose, and mine never 
did so.’ The girl confessed the accident, 
and the Professor, though for some min- 
utes sadly out of humour, was at length 
appeased, and swallowed his sherbet at 
the risk of injuring his proboscis.” 

Dr Strang informs us that the 
eccentric mathematician, in his pro- 
gress from the University to Ander- 
ston, was in the habit of counting his 
steps, and that he could tell the dis- 
tance to a fraction of an inch. He 
has omitted to say whether the ste 
were counted on the return, and if the 
numbers corresponded. 

Along with the notices of the club 
subsequent to the one we have men- 
tioned, Dr Strang gives his reader. a 


tolerably vivid notion of how it went 
with Glasgow in these years. We 
have a peep of the Trongate during 
the lucrative tobacco trade, when Glas- 
gow had her head not a little turned 
by her commercial prosperity. There 
are rich citizens now in the streets. 
Behold Mr Glassford picking his steps 
daintily along the crown o’ the cause- 
way, with scarlet cloak, flowing wig, 
cocked hat, and gold-headed cane. 
He has money in his purse, and he 
knows it too. All men warm them- 
selves in the light of his countenance, 
If he kicks you, you are honoured, 
Is it not with a golden foot? How 
the loud voice drops, how the obse- 
quious knee bends before him! He 
told Tobias Smollet yesterday, that 
he had five-andtwenty ships trad- 
ing for him on the sea, and that 
half-million passed through his 
hands every year. Pass on a little 
farther, and behold Captain Paton 
leisurely sunning himself in the 
ample pavement in front of the Ton- 
tine. Let us step up to him. He 
will ask us to dinner, and mix usa 
bowl of famous punch flavoured with 
his own limes, 


“In Trinidad that grow.” 


For hospitality was then, as now, a 
characteristic of the city. The sup- 
pers were of the most substantial de- 
scription. A couple of turkeys, a huge 
round of beef, and a bowl—a very 
Caspian sea of punch—seething to its 
silver brim, and dashed with de- 
licate slices of lime or lemon—formed 
the principal ingredients. Good-fel- 
lowship was the order of the day. 
In the morning and forenoon the 
merchants congregated in the Ton- 
tine Reading-room for news and gos- 
sip, and at night the punch-bowl was 
produced, emptied, replenished, and 
emptied again, while the toasts— 
“Down with the Convention,” “The 
Pilot that weathered the Storm’”— 
were drunk with enthusiasm in some 
cosy tavern in the then aristocratic 
Princes street. At a later period, 
during the disturbed years which 
preceded the Reform Bill, we see the 
moneyed classes—*soor-milk jockeys” 
they were profanely nick-named by 
the mob—eagerly enrolling them- 
selves in yeomanry corps; on field- 
day shining resplendent in 
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jacket and shako, or clanking through 
the streets with spur and sabre. As 
we approach our own times, the clubs 

ale their ineffectual fires — they 
shrink from planets to Wills-o’-the- 
wisp ; at last 


“ They fade away, 
And die into the light of common day.” 


Glasgow is now, as far as history is 
concerned, a clubless city. 

During the commercial distress of 
1848-49, and the agitation consequent 
on the flight of Louis Philippe and 
the establishment of the French Re- 
public, Glasgow had the bad emi- 
nence of going farther in acts of riot 
and lawlessness than any other city 
in the empire. As was before re- 
marked, the “ Glasgow operative” is, 
when trade is good and wages high, 
the quietest and most inoffensive 
of creatures. He cares comparatively 
little for the affairs of the nation; 
he is industrious and contented. 
Every year he holds his saturnalias 
—one on New Year’s Day the other 
at the Fair (occurring in July); and 
his excesses at these points keep him 
poor during the intervals. During 
periods of commercial depression, 
however, when wages are low and 
he works three-quarter time, he has 
a fine nose to scent political iniquities. 
He begins to suspect that all is not 
right with the British Constitution. 
These unhappy times, too, are pro- 
ductive of impudent demagogues, 
whose power of lung and floods of 
flashy rhetoric work incredible mis- 
chief. To these he seriously inclines 
his ear. He is hungry and excited. 
He is more anxious to reform Par- 
liament than to reform himself. He 
cries out about the tyranny of class 
legislation, forgetting the far deeper 
tyranny of the dram-shop and the 
pawn-shop. He thinks there should 
be a division of property. Nay, it is 
known that some have, in times like 
these, marked out the very houses 
they are to possess when the goods 
of the world are segregated, and ap- 
propriated anew. What a dark sea 
of ignorance and blind wrath is ever 
weltering beneath the fair fabric of 
English prosperity! / This dangerous 
state of feeling had been reached in 
the year we speak of. Hungry tu- 
multuous meetings were held in the 
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Green. The ignorant excited people 
were maddened by the fierce ba. 
rangues of reckless orators—fellows 
who were perfectly willing to burn 
the house of the nation about the 
ears of all of us, provided their private 
pig could be roasted thereby. “The 
rich have food,” said they, “ you have 
none ; you cannot die of hunger: take 
food by the strong hand wherever you 
can get it.” The advice was acted 
upon. The black human sea poured 
along London Street, and then split 
—one wave rushed up High Street, 
auother along Trongate, each wasting 
as it went. The present writer, then 
a mere lad, was in the streets at the 
time. The whole thing, going on be- 
fore his eyes, seemed strange, incre- 
dible, too monstrous to be real—a 
hideous dream, which you fought with 
and strove to throw away. For an 
hour or so all order was lost. All 
that had been gained by a thousand 
years of strife and effort—all that 
we had wrested from nature—all the 
civilities and amenities of life — 
seemed drowned at once in a wild 
sea of scoundrelism. The world was 
turned topsy-turvy. Impossibility 
became matter of fact. Madness ruled 
the hour. ta were broken 
open, and wretched-looking men, 
who hardly knew the muzzle from 
the stock, were running about with 
rifles over their shoulders. In Bu- 
chanan Street a meal-cart was 
stopped, overturned, the sacks ripped 
with knives, and women were seen 
hurrying home to their famishing 
broods with aprons full; some of the 
more greedy with a cheese under 
each arm. In Queen Street a pastry- 
cook’s was attacked, the windows 
broken, and the delicacies they con- 
tained hastily devoured. We remem- 
ber a large glass-case filled with 
coloured lozenges arranged in dia- 
mond patterns, standing for a while 
serene amid universal ruin. A scoun- 
drel smashed it with his stick; down 
rushed the deluge of lozenges, and 
a dozen rioters were immediately 
sprawling over one another on the 
ground, in their eagerness to secure 
a share of the spoil. By this time 
the alarm was universal. Shops 
were shutting in all directions, 
some of the more ingenious traders, 
it is said, pasting “A Shop to Let” 
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upon their premises, that they might 
thereby escape the rage or the cupi- 
dity of the rioters. At last, weary 
with spoliation, the mob, armed with 
guns, pote, and what other weapons 
they had secured, came marching 
along Trongate, a tall begrimed 
collier, with a rifle over his shoulder, 
in front. This worthy, more than 
two-thirds tipsy, kept shouting at 
intervals “ Vive la Republic! We'll 
ha’e Vive la Republic, an’ naething 
but Vive la Republic!” To, which 
intelligent political principle his fol- 
lowers responded with vociferous 
cheers. At last they reached the 
Cross. Here a barricade was in 
process of erection. Carts were stop- 
ped and thrown down, and London 
Street behind was crowded with 
men, many of them ie with 
muskets. On a sudden the cry 
arose, “The sodjers! the sodjers!” 
terrible to the heart of a British 
mob. Hoofs were heard clattering 
along Trongate, and the next moment 
an officer of Carabineers leaped his 
horse over the barricade, followed by 
his men, perhaps a dozen in all. The 
effect was instantaneous. The crowd 
cleared away like the flying shadow 
of a cloud. In five minutes not a 
rioter was to be seen. When the 
evening fell, the Trongate wore 
an unwonted appearance. Troops 
stacked their bayonets, lighted their 
fires, and bivouacked under the 
piazzas of the Tontine. Sentinels 
paced up and down the pavement, 
and dragoons patrolled the streets. 
Next day the disturbance came to a 
crisis. A riot occurred in Calton or 
Bridgeton. The Pensioners were sent 
to quell it there. While marching 
down one of the principal streets, 
they were assailed by volleys of stones, 
the crowds meanwhile falling sullen- 
ly back.from the bayonet-points. The 
order was given to fire; and the 
veterans, whose patience was com- 
pletely exhausted, sent their shot 
right into the mass of people. Several 
were wounded, and one or more killed. 
When the Pensioners were gone, a 
corpse was placed on boards, carried 
through the streets shoulder-high by 
persons who hoped by that means to 
madden and rouse the citizens; a 
huge crowd attending, every window 
crammed with heads, as the ghastly 


procession passed. As they ap- 
_. the centre of the city, a 
le of soldiers was drawn across the 
street up which they were marching. 
When the crowd fell back, the bear- 
ers of the dead were confronted b 

the ominous glitter of steel. The 
procession paused, stopped, wavered, 
and finally beat a retreat—and thus 
the Riots closed. That evening we 
went to look at the spot where the 
unhappy collision had taken place. 
Groups of workmen were standing 
about, talking in tones of excitement, 
The wall of one of the houses was 
chipped with bullets, and the gutter, 
into which a man had reeled, smashed 
by the death-shot, had yet a ruddy 
stain. Next day tranquillity was in 
a great measure restored. Masses of 
special constables had by this time 
been organised, and marched through 
the city in force. Although they did 
not come in contact with the rioters, 
the bravery they displayed in cud- 
elling what unfortunate females and 
eelies of tender years fell mto their 
hands, gave one a lively idea of the 
prowess they would have exhibited 
had they met foes worthy of the 
batons they bore. 

Glasgow, as most of our readers 
are aware, is situated on both sides 
of the Clyde, some twenty miles or 
so above its junction with the sea. 
Its rapidity of growth is perhaps 
without a parallel in the kingdom. 
There are persons yet alive, we be- 
lieve, who remember when the river, 
now laden with shipping, was a clear 
angler’s stream, in whose gravelly 
pools the trout played, and up whose 
rapids the salmon from the sea 
flashed like a sunbeam; and when 
the banks, now lined with ware- 
houses, and covered with merchan- 
dise of every description, _ really 
merited the name of the Broomy 
Law. Science and industry have 
wrought wonders here. The stream 
which a century ago hardly allowed 
the passage of a herring-boat or a 
coal gabbert, bears on its breast to- 
day ships from every clime, and 
mighty ocean-steamers which have 
wrestled with the hurricanes of the 
Atlantic. Before reaching Glasgow, 
the Clyde traverses one of the richest 
portions of Scotland, for in summer 
Clydesdale is one continued orchard. 
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As you come down the stream, you 
have, away to the right, the rich 
mineral districts of Gartsherrie and 
Monkland—not a particularly cap- 
tivating region, we admit. Every- 
thing there is grimed with coal-dust. 
Spring herself comes with a sooty 
face. The soil seems calcined. You 
cannot see that part of the. world 
to advantage by day. Just wait 
half-a-dozen hours, and it will aston- 
ish you. With the night these in- 
numerable furnaces and iron-works 
rush out into vaster volume and 
wilder colour, and for miles the 
country will be illuminated, rest- 
less with mighty lights and shades. 
It is the Scottish Staffordshire. 
On the other hand, away to the 
south-west stretch the dark and 
sterile moors of the Covenant, with 
wild moss haggs, treacherous marshes 
bright as emerald, and dark mossy 
lochs, where the shy water-hen 
breeds—a wild land of plovers and 
curlews, in whose recesses, and in the 
heart of whose mists, the hunted 
people lay, while the men of blood 
were hovering near; life and death 


depending on the cry and flutter of . 


a desert bird, or the flash of a sun- 
beam along the stretches of the 
moor. In the middle of that melan- 
choly waste stands the farmhouse 
of Lochgoin, intimately connected 
with the history of the Covenant- 
ers. ‘To this dwelling came Cameron 
and Peden, and found shelter; here 
lies the notched sword of Oaptain 
John Paton, and along with it the 
drum that was beaten at Drumclog 
by the hill-folk, and the banner that 
waved above their heads that day. 
And here too was written the Scots 
Worthies, a book valued by the 
austerer part of the Scotch peasantry 
as next in sacredness to the Bible. 
Nay, it has other charms, this deso- 
late country: over there by Mearns, 
Christopher North spent his glorious 
boyhood; in this region, too, Pollok 
was born, and fed his high and 
gloomy spirit on congenial scenes. 
Approaching the city, immediately 
to the lift, are the Cathkin Braes ; 
and, close to the village of Cathcart, 
ast which the Cart runs murmuring 
in its rocky bed, is the hill on which 
Mary stood and saw Moray shiver 
her army like a potsherd. Below 
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Glasgow, and westward, stretches 
the great valley of the Clyde. On 
the left, the ancient burgh of frew ; 
farther back, Paisley and Johnstone 
covered with smoke; above all, Glen- 
iffer Braes fair in the sunlight. 


“Towering ower the Newton wuds, 
Laverocks fan the snaw-white cluds.” 


Afar, Neilston Pad, rising its flat 
summit to the sky like a table spread 
for a feast of giants. On the right 
are the Kilpatrick Hills, terminating 
in the abrupt peak of Dumbuck, 
and beyond, the rock of Dumbar- 
ton, the antient fortress, the rock of 
Ossian’s song. It rises before us out 
of another world and state of things, 
with years of lamentation and battle 
wailing around it like the sea-mews. 
By this time the river has widened 
to an estuary. Port-Glasgow, with 
its deserted piers, and Greenock po- 

ulous with ships, lie on the left ; 

id channel frowns oseneath, 
gloomy with its woods; on the farther 
shore, Helensburgh glitters like a 
silver thread; in front, a savage 
battlement of hills. You pass the 

oint of Gourock, and are in the 

ighlands. From the opposite coast 
Loch Long stretches up into that dark 
world of mountains. Yonder is the 
Holy Loch, smallest and loveliest of 
them all. A league of sea is glitter- 
ing between us and Dunoon. The 
mighty city, twenty miles away, loud 
with traffic, dingy with smoke, is the 
working Glasgow ; here, nestling at 
the foot of mountains, stretching 
along the sunny crescents of bays, 
clothing beaked promontories with 
romantic villas, is another Glasgow 
keeping holiday the summer long. 
These villages are the pure wheat ; the 
great city—with its strife and toil, its 
harass and heart-break—the chaff and 
husks from which it is winnowed. 
The city is the soil, this region its 
bright consummate flower. The mer- 
chant leaves behind him in the roar 
and vapour his manifold vexations, 
and appears here with his best face 
and his happiest smile. Here no bills 
intrude. The fluctuations of stock 
are unknown. Commercial anxieties 
live not. In their places are donkey 


rides, merry pic-nics, and boating 
arties at sunset on the splendid sea. 
Here are the “ comforts of the Saut- 
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market” in the midst of legendary 
hills. When the tempest is brewing 
up among the mountains, and night 
comes down a deluge of wind and 
rain; when the sea-bird is driven 
athwart the gloom, like a flake of 
foam severed from the wave, and the 
crimson eye of the Cloch glares at 
intervals across the firth, you can 
draw the curtains, stir the fire, and 
beguile the hours with the serious 
wisdom of Titmarsh, if a bachelor ; 
if a family man, “The Battle of 
Prague,” or the overture to “ Don 
Giovanni,” zealously thumped by 
filial hands, will drown the storm 
without. Hugging still the left 
shore, we have before us, 
where long ago Haco and his wild- 
haired berserkers found dishonour- 
able graves. On the other side is 
Bute, fairest, most melancholy of the 
islands of the Clyde. From its shel- 
tered position it is blessed with an 
atmosphere soft as that of Italy, and 
is one huge hospital now. You turn 
out in the dog-days, your head sur- 
mounted with a straw-hat ample 
enough to throw a shadow round 
you, your nether man encased in linen 
ducks, and meet invalids everywhere 
sitting in the sunniest spots, or 
wandering feebly about, wrapt in 
greatcoats, their chalk faces shawled 
to the nose. You are half-broiled, 
they shiver as if in an icy wind. 
Their bent figures take the splendour 
out of the sea, and the glory out of 
the sunshine. They fill the summer 
day as with the wey horror of a 
new-made grave. You feel that they 
hang on life feebly, and will drop 
with the yellow leaf. Beyond Bute 
are the Cumbraes, twin sisters born 
in one fiery hour ; and afar, Arran 
with his precipices, purple-frown- 
ing on the level sea. Now it is over 
all this stretch of country that Mr. 
M’Donald has rambled : from the far 
summit of Dychmont, where of old 
flamed the altar-fires of the Druids, 
on yonder to the crest of Goatfell. 
It is all to him familiar ground. He 
is a rambler after our own heart. 
More delightful books of their kind 
than these of his do not exist. He 
is an antiquarian, and full of old- 
world lore. He is a bit of a natural- 
ist in his way, and gives you the 
Latin name of every butterfly that 


flutters past. On the unlikeliest 
road he will discover you a dozen 
nests within the hour; he will point 
out to you the especial dells and 
dingles where his favourite wild- 
flowers blow in greatest perfection ; 
and he considers it no sin to make 
a detour of a mile to some familiar 
spot, where he knows, from long ex- 
perience, he will surprise the golden 
ball of the lucken-gowan hanging 
over her stream, sound asleep. But 
there must be no plucking—that, in 
his eyes, isa crime equal to murder, 
He is a poet, and many a song he 
chants you as he walks along; and 
not unfrequently he paints you, with 
his rough vigorous touches, a picture 
like the following :— 


“But whence come those jocund 
voices — those loud-ringing bursts of 
laughter? From the gladsome harvest- 
field, from amid the fast-falling grain. 
See, here are the reapers, a merry motley 
crew of many-coloured garb, with the 
waving gold before them, and thick- 
strewn stooks in lengthened rows behind. 
Old age and youth are striving here 
together side-by-side. That ancient 
matron with the flannel mutch would 
scorn to lag behind the blooming buff- 
capped kimmer on the next rig; yon 
grey-haired carle, observe, is in advance 
of the swankie chiel who calls him 
neighbour. ‘There is life in the old 
dog yet.’ Cupid, with a reaping-hook, 
instead of his customary bow, is also 
there. How slyly that swain with the 
blue plush vest is shearing his way into 
the affection? of the sonsy quean behind 
him! ‘The fellow is actually doing half 
her work, although sorely tantalised for 
his gallantry by that wicked wag of an 
Irishman, whose rude jest brings the 
burning blush to the cheek of the con- 
scious maiden, and sets the field in a 
roar.” 


He is a lover of character, and if a 
“queer fish” resides in any of the 
villages or clachans on his line of road, 
he is sure to know him. He is no 
teetotaller ; indeed, he rather scorns 
that respectable class of the com- 
munity, and never starts without a 
pocket-pistol. He stoops to drink 
at every well, and never fails to 
christen it before he drinks. He 
commemorates some ninety drams in 
his Rambles, which is about one to 
every three pages. He frequently 
gets boisterous in the wilderness 
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and#loves to startle the echoes. He 
becomes patriotic at the “ Whangie.” 


“Tt is a scene, in brief, to brood over 
rather than to describe; so, pulling forth 
our ‘pocket-pistol’ (we always carry 

s), and borrowing the necessary dilu- 
Bon from the bonny wee well at our feet, 
let us, with all the honours and upstand- 
ing, devote one lipping cup to the 

‘ Land of the mountain and the flood.’ 


“What a stramash that hearty hurrah 
has kicked up among the peese-weeps 
and plovers! There they go in myriads, 
wheep-wheeping, as if they had never 
heard a cheer at the Whangie Well in 
the whole course of their lives.” 


When next we grasp our pilgrim- 
staff to ramble in the West, may He 
be of our company, 


* Poet, philosopher, and guide, and friend.” 


In his Preface to the Rambles, Mr. 
M‘Donald writes :— 


“The district of which Glasgow is the 
centre, while it possesses many scenes of 
richest Lowland beauty, and presents 
many glimpses of the stern and wild in 
Highland landscape, is peculiarly fertile 
in reminiscences of a historical nature. 
In the latter respect, indeed, it is excelled 
by few localities in Scotland—a circum- 
stance of which many of our citizens 
seem to have been hitherto almost un- 
conscious, There is a story told of a 
gentleman who, having boasted that he 
had travelled far to see a celebrated land- 
scape on the Continent, was put to the 
blush by being compelled to own that he 
had never visited a scene of superior 
loveliness than one situated on his own 
estate, and near which he had spent the 
greater part of his life. The error of 
this individual is one of which too many 
are guilty.” 

These words have our hearty ap- 
proval. We are prone, in other and 
more important matters than scenery, 
to seek our enjoyments at a distance. 
We would gather that happiness 
from the far-off stars, which, had we 
the eyes to see, is all the while lying 
at our feet. You go to look at a 
celebrated scene. People have re- 
turned from it inraptures. You have 
heard them describe it, you have 
read about it, and you “~~ | 
expect something very fine indee 
en you arrive, the chances are 
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that its beauties are carefully stowed 
away in a thick mist, or you are 
drenched to the skin, or you find 
the hotels full, and are forced, to sleep 
in an outhouse, or on the heather 
beneath the soft-burning planets, and 
go home with a rheumatism which 
embitters your existence to your dy- 
ing day. Or, if you are lucky enough 
to find the weather cloudless and the 
day fine, you are doomed to cruel dis- 
appointment. Is that what you have 
heard and read so much about? That 
pitiful drivelling cascade! Why, you 
were led to expect the wavy grace 
of the “‘ Grey Mare’s Tail” combined 
with the flash and thunder of Nia- 
ara. That a mountain, forsooth! 
t isn’t so much bigger than Ben 
Lomond, after all! You feel swindled 
and taken in. You commend the 
waterfall to the fiend. You snap 
your fingers in the face of the moun- 
tain. “You're a humbug, sir. 
You’re an impostor, sir. I—Tll 
write to the Times, and ex you, 
sir.” On the other hand, the towns- 
man, at the close of a useful and busy 
day, walks out into the country. 
The road is pretty ; he has never been 
on it before; he is insensibly charmed 
along. He reaches a little village 
or clachan, its half-dozen thatched 
houses set down amid blossoming 
apple-trees; the smoke from all the 
chimneys, telling of the preparation 
of the evening meal, floating up into 
the rose of sunset. A labourer is 
standing at the door, with a child in 
his arms; the unharnessed horses are 
drinking at the trough ; and the vil- 
lage boys and girls are busy at their 
sunset games; two companies, linked 
arm in arm, are alternately advanc- 
ing and receding, singing all the 
while with their sweet shrill voices— 

“The Campsie duke’s a-riding, a-riding, 

a-riding.” 


There are a thousand such scenes 
in Scotland, and why does it yield 
more pleasure than the celebrated 
one that you have gone a hundred 
miles to see, besides spending no 
end of money on the way? Simpl 
because you have approached it wi 
a pure healthy mind, undebauched 
by rumour or praise. It has in it 
the element of unexpectedness, which 
indeed is the condition of all delight, 
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for pleasure must surprise if it is 


\ to be worthy of the name. The 


pleasure that is expected and look- 
ed for never comes; or if it does, 
it is not its glorious self, only its 
vapid ghost. Besides, you have 
found out the scene, and have thereby 
a deeper interest in it. This same 
law pervades everything. You hear 
of Coleridge’s wonderful conversation 
‘“‘ creating a soul beneath the ribs of 
death,” and in an evil hour make your 
appearance at Highgate. The mild- 
beaming silvery-haired sage, who 
conceived listening to be the whole 
duty of man, talks away about every- 
thing for the space of three mortal 
hours—by you happily unheard. 
For after the first twenty minutes 
you are conscious of a hazy kind of 
light before your eyes, a soothing 
sound is murmuring in your ears, a 
delicious numbness is creeping over 
all your faculties, and by the end of 
the first-half hour you are snoring 
away as comfortably as if you were 
laid by the side of your lawful spouse. 
You are disappointed, of course; of 
the musical wisdom which has been 
flowing in plenteous streams around, 
you have not tasted one drop; and 
you never again hear a man praised 
for power or brilliancy of conversation 
without an inward shudder. The next 
day you take your place on the coach, 
and are fortunate enough to secure 
your favourite seat beside the driver. 
Outside of you is a hard-featured 
man, wrapt in a huge blue pilot- 
coat. You have no idea to what 
class of society he may belong. It is 
plain he is not a gentleman, in the 
superfine sense of that term. He has 
a very remarkable gift of silence. 
When you have smoked your cigar 
out, you hazard a remark about the 
weather. He responds. You try his 
mind as an angler tries a stream, to 
see if anything will rise. One thing 
draws on another, till after an hour’s 
conversation, which has flown over 
like a minute, you find you have 
really learned something. The un- 
known individual in the pilot-coat, 
who has strangely come out of space 
upon you, and as strangely returns 
into space again, has looked upon the 
world, and has formed his own no- 
tions and theories of what goes on 
there. On him life has pressed as 


well as on you; joy at divers times has 
kindled up his hard grim features; 
sorrow and pain have clouded them. 
There is something in the man ; you 
are sorry when he is dropped on 
the road, and say ‘Good-by’ with 
more than usual feeling. Why is 
this? The man in the pilot-coat does 
not talk so eloquently as 8.T.C., but 
he instructs and pleases you—and 
just because you went to hear the 
celebrated Talker, as you go to see 
the Irish Giant or the Performing Pig, 
you are disappointed, as you de- 
served to be. The man in the pilot- 
coat has come upon you naturally, 
unexpectedly. At its own sweet 
will “the cloud turned forth its 
silver lining on the night.” Citizens 
of large towns, the scenery in your 
immediate vicinity may not be at all 
celebrated. It has not the reputa- 
tion of the Tyrol or the Rhine ; but, 
like the man in the pilot-coat, it is 
worth knowing and exploring. Get 
an affection for it, for, like every- 
thing else, 


“ ‘You must love it ere to you 
It shall seem worthy of your love.” 


If it has ruins, get up what histo- 
rical or traditionary events it may be 
associated with. If villages are scat- 
tered about, visit them. If it has 
streams, ramble along their banks, 
and you will be surprised how much 
you will be gainers. Happiness 
may be extracted from the home- 
liest objects strewn around you. De- 
pend upon it, the theory on. which 
our loud tumultuary modern life is 
based—that we can go to Pleasure, 
that if we frequent her haunts we 
will be sure to meet her—is a heresy 
and a falsehood. She will not, be 
constrained. She obeys not the call 
of the selfish and greedy. To those 
she loyes most her visits seem acci- 
dents. Depend upon it, she is as 
frequently found on homely roads, 
and among rustic villages and farms, 
as among the glaciers of Chamouni 
or the rainbows of Niagara? 

In one of his earliest rambles Mr. 
M‘Donald follows the river for some 
miles above the city. The beauty of 
the Clyde below Glasgow, is well 
known to the civilised world. Even 
the rove of landscape, to whom the 
Rhine is weariness and the Alps 
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commonplace, has felt his heart leap 
within him while gazing on that 
magnificent estuary. But it is not 
only in her maturity that the Clyde 
is fair. Beauty attends her from 
her birth on the grassy side of Rod- 
ger Law until she is wed with 
ocean—Bute and the twin Cumbraes 
bridesmaids of the stream, Arran 
roomsman of the main. With Mr. 
M’Donald’s book in our pocket, to be 
our companion at intervals, for we 
require no guide, having years ago 
learned every curve and bend of the 
river—we start along its banks to- 
ward Carmyle and Kenmuir wood. 
We pass Dalmarnock Bridge, and 
leave the city with its windowed fac- 
tories, and droning wheels, and ever- 
lasting canopy of smoke behind. The 
stream comes glittering down be- 
tween green banks -that rise so high 
on the left that farther vision in that 
quarter is intercepted. On the right 
there are villages and farms on the 
lower ground, afar the Cathkin Braes, 
the moving shadows of the clouds 
mottling their sunny slopes; and 
straight ahead, and closing the view, 
the spire of Cambuslang Church dis- 
tinctly etched upon the pallid azure 
of the sky. We are but two miles 
from the city, yet everything around 
us is bright and green. The butter- 
fly flutters past; the dragon-fly darts 
hither and thither. See, he poises 
himself on his winnowing wings about 
half a yard from our nose, which 
he curiously inspects ; that done, off 
darts the winged tenpenny nail, his 
rings gleaming like steel as he goes. 
There are troops of swallows about. 
Watch one. Nowhe is high in air 
—now he skims tlie Clyde. You can 
hear his sharp querulous twitter as 
he jerks and turns, Nay—it is said 
that the kingfisher himself has been 
seen gleaming along these sandy 
banks, illuminating them like s 
meteor. At some little distance we 
see a white house pleasantly situated 
among trees. It is Dalbeth Convent. 
As we pass one of the frequent bells 
summoning the inmates to devotion 
is stirring the sunny Presbyterian 
air. A little on, this side of the 


convent a rapid brook comes rushing 
to the Clyde, crossed by a rude 
bridge of planks, which have been 
worn by the feet of three generations 
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at the very least. , The brook, which 
is rather huffy and boisterous in its 
way, particularly after rain, had, a 
few days before, demolished and 
broken up said wooden planks, and 
carried one of them off. Arriving, 
we find a woman and a boy anxious 
to cross, yet afraid to venture. 
We proffer our services, of course ; 
and - after some little trouble, 
land both in safety on the farther 
bank. The woman is plainly, yet 
neatly dressed, and may be about 
forty-five years of age, or thereby. 
The boy is about eleven, has long 
yellow hair, and looks thin and 
slender for his years. With them 
they have something wrapt up in 
cloth, which, as it is lifted across, seems 
to our touch to be poles of equal 
length ; for what purpose they may 
be employed we cannot divine. The 
woman thanked us for our little 
service in a tone which smacked of 
the southern counties of England. We 
bade them “ good-bye,” and went on 
puzzling ourselves a good deal as 
to what kind of people they are, 
what their business may be in these 
arts; but can make nothing of it. 
owever, it doesn’t matter much, for 
we have passed the iron-works now, 
and the river banks are beautifal : 
they are wooded on either side, and 
at a turn the river flows straight 
down upon you for a mile, with 
dusty meal-mills on one side, a dila- 
pidated wheel-house on the otber, a 
crescent fall right across its course, 
over which the water tumbles in 
indolent foam—a sight which a man 
who has no pressing engagements, 
and is fond of exercise, may walk 
fifty miles to see, and be amply re- 
warded for his pains. Just within 
the din of that shallow fall lies the 
village of Carmyle, an old, quiet,’ 
sleepy place, where nothing Aas hap- 
pened for the last fifty years, and 
where nothing will happen for fifty 
ears to come. Ivy has been the 
usiest thing here; it has crept up 
the walls of the houses, and in some 
instances fairly “put out the light” 
of the windows. The thatched roofs 
are covered with emerald moss. 
The plum-tree which blossomed a 
month ago, blossomed just the same 
in the spring that saw the birth of 
the Oldest Inhabitant. Glasgow 
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has been growing rapidly as the rain- 
cloud which blackens half a province 
with its shadow. For half a century 
not one stone has been placed upon 
another here. Itis the centre of the 
world. All else is change; this alone 
is stable. There is a repose deeper 
than slcep in this little antiquated 
village—ivy muffled, emerald-mossed 
—lullabied for ever by the fall of 
waters. The meal-mills, dusty and 
white as the clothes of the miller 
himself, whirr industriously: the 
waters of the lade come boiling out 
from beneath the wheel, and reach 
the Clyde by a channel dug by the 
hand of man long ago, but, like a 
work of nature’s now, covered with 
whin as it iss Look down through 
the clear amber of the current, on 
which balls of foam are floating, and 
you see the “‘long green gleet of the 
slippery stones, streaming like the 
tangles of a Nereid’s hair.” Woe be- 
tide the luckless village urchin that 
dares to wade therein. There is a 
sudden splash and roar. When he gets 
out, he is laid, with shrill objurgations, 
across the maternal knee, and his 
fright and wet clothes are avenged 
by sound whacks, administered by 
the broad maternal hand. Leaving 
the village, we proceed onward. The 
banks’ come closer — the stream is 
shallower, and whirls in eddy and 
circle over a rocky bed. There is 
now a woodland loneliness about the 
Clyde, enhanced by the solitary 
angler standing up to his middle in 
the water, and waiting patiently 
for the bite that never comes; or by 
the water-ousel flitting from stone to 
stone. In a quarter of an hour we 
reach Kenmuir Bank, a place which 


-our rambler has frequently visited, 


and sincerely loves. The bank rises 
some seventy feet or so, filled with 
trees, their trunks rising bare for a 
space, and then spreading out with 
branch and foliage into a matted shade, 
“not pierceable by power of any 
star ;’ permitting only the passage of 
a few flakes of sunshine at noon, 
resembling, in the green twilight 
of the wood, a flock of golden 
butterflies alighted and asleep. 
Within it is jungle—you wade to the 
knees in brushwood and _ bracken. 
The trunks are clothed with ivy, and 
snakes of ivy stretch from tree to 
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tree; some green with life, some 
tarnished with decay. It is a wild 
place, ‘and looks as if neither foot 
nor hand of man had approached it, 
There is a well here, of which, on 
consulting our pocket companion, we 
find the following mention made :— 


“At the foot of the bank, near its 
upper extremity, there is a fine spring, 
which is known by the name of the 
‘Marriage Well,’ from a couple. of curi- 
ously-united trees which rise from its 
side, and fling their shadows over its 
breast. To this spot, in other days, 
came wedding-parties on the day after 
marriage to drink of the crystal water, 
and in a cup of the mountain dew to 
pledge long life and happiness to the lov- 
ing pair, whom, on the previous day, old 
Hymen had made one in the bands which 
death alone can sever.” 

Seated by this well, we have the 
fall feeling of solitude. An angler 
wades out into mid-channel; a bird 
darts out of a thicket, and slides 
away on noiseless wing; the shallow 
wash and murmur of the Clyde flows 
through a silence deep as that of an 
American wilderness; and yet by 
to-morrow, the water which mirrors 
as it passes the beauty of the lucken- 
gowan hanging over the stream 
asleep, will have received the pollu- 
tions of a hundred sewers, and be 
bobbing up and down among the 
crowding vessels at the Broomielaw. 
Returning by the top of Kenmuir 
Bank, we ‘gaze westward. Out of 
a world of smoke the stalk of St. 
Rollox rises like a banner-staff, its 
vapoury streamer floating on the 
wind; and afar, through the ga 
between the Campsie and Kilpatric 
hills, Ben Lomond himself, with a 
streak of snow upon his shoulder. 
Could we but linger here for a couple 
of hours, we would of a verity behold 
a sight — the sun setting in yonder 
lurid ocean of smoke. The wreaths 
of vapour which seem so commonplace 
and vulgar now, so suggestive of trade 
and swollen purses and rude manners, 
would then become a glory such as 
never shepherd beheld at sunrise on 
his pastoral hills. Beneath a roof of 
scarlet flame you would see the roll- 
ing edges of the smoke change into 
a brassy brightness, as‘if with intense 
heat: the dense mass and volume 
of it dark as midnight, or glowing 
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with the solemn purple of the thun- 
der, while right in the centre of all 
his, where he has burned a clear way 
tr himself, the broad fluctuating Orb, 
paining the eye with his concen- 
trated splendours, sinking gradually 
down, a blaek spire cutting his disc 
in two. But we cannot wait for it, 
and the apparition will be unbeheld 
but by the rustic stalking across the 
field in company with his prodigi- 
ous shadow, who, turning his face 
to the flame, conceives it the most 
ordinary thing in the world. On 
our return we keep the upper road, 
and in a short time are again at the 
village of Carmyles: we have no 
intention of tracing the river-banks 
a second time, and so turn up the 
narrow street. But what is to do? 
The children are gathered in a circle, 
and the wives are standing in the 
cottage doors. There is a perform- 
ance going on. The tambourine is 
sounding, and a tiny acrobat, with a 
fillet round his brow, tights covered 
with tinsel lozenges, and flesh-colour- 
ed shoes, is striding about on a pair 
of long stilts, to the no small amaze- 
ment and delight of the juveniles. 
He turns his head, and—why, it is 
the little boy I assisted across the 
brook at Dalbeth three hours ago, 
and of course that’s the old lady who 
is thumping and jingling the tam- 
bourine, and gathering in the half- 
pennies. God bless her jolly old 
face! who would have thought of 
meeting her here? As we pass we 
drop a sixpence, and mutter some- 
thing about “entertaining angels 
unawares ;” she smiles and curtsies, 
thumbs her tambourine, and rattles 
the little bells of it with greater 
vigour than ever. The road to Glas- 
gow is now comparatively uninterest- 
ing: the trees wear a dingy colour 
at mid-day; we pass farmhouses 
with sooty stacks standing in the 
yards; a coaly, dusty district, which 
has its characteristics, worth noting, 
and not without beauty and interest. 
As the twilight falls dewily on far-off 
lea and mountain, folding up gowan 
and buttercup, putting the linnet to 
sleep beside his nest of young in the 
bunch of broom, here the circle of 
the horizon becomes like red-hot 
steel, the furnaces of the Clyde iron- 
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works lift up their mighty towers 
of flame, throwing 


“ Large and angry lustres o’er the sky, 
And shifting lights across the long black 
roads ;” 


and so, through chase of light and 
shade, through glimmer of glare and 
gloom, we find our way into Glasgow. 
The tourist who travels by train 
from Glasgow to Greenock must 
pass the town of Paisley. If he 
a out of the carriage-window, 
e will see beneath him a third-rate 
Scotch town, through which flows 
the foulest and shallowest of rivers, 
The principal building in the 
town, and the one which first at- 
tracts the eye of a stranger, is the 
jail, then follow the church spires 
as they come into view. Unfortu- 
nately the train passes not through 
Paisley, but over it; and from his 
“coign of vantage” the tourist be- 
holds much that is unknown to the 
penne in the streets. All the 
ack-greens, piggeries, filthy courts, 
and other unmentionable abomina- 
tions of the place, are revealed to 
him for a moment as the Express 
flashes darkly across the railway 
bridge. For seeing a Scotch town, 
a bird’s-eye view is plainly the worst 
point of view. In all likelihood, the “ 
tourist, as he passes, will think Pais- 
ley the ugliest town he has ever seen, 
and feel inwardly grateful that his 
lot has not been cast there. Should 
he be a political economist, a regene- 
rator of the people, or even a close 
reader of newspapers, he may look 
at it with some little interest, re- 
membering that bad trade is chronic 
there, that the unemployed are al- 
ways within its walls, and that the 
soup-kitchen is a standing institu- 
tion, and conclude that the place is 
as ugly as it is wretched, and as pro- . 
saic as it is ugly. Not so, however. 
Paisley is a remarkable place—one 
of the most remarkable in Scotland. 
Ugly as it may be, it is a favourite 
seat of the Muses. Apollo, clad in 
hodden grey, has walked about these 
narrow streets, and driven the shuttle 
industriously at the loom. At this 
moment—and the same might have 
been said of any moment since the 
century came in fifty-eight years ago 
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—there are more poets living and 
breathing in this little town than in 
the whole of England, from the south 
bank of the Tweed on to Cornwall, 
stretching toward the setting sun. 
Whether this may arise from the 
poverty of the place, on the principle 
that the sweetness of the nightin- 
gale’s song is connected in some 
way with the thorn against which 
she leans her breast, we cannot 
venture an opinion. Doubtless it 
has its effect. Proceed from what 
cause it may, Paisley has been for 
the last fifty years and more a huge 
aviary of singing-birds. To said 
aviary the present writer had once 
the honour to be introduced. Some 
years ago, when dwelling on the 
outskirts of that town, in no mood 
to discover the soul of goodness 
which we are taught to believe re- 
sides in things evil, he received a 
billet, intimating that the L.C.A. 
were to meet on the evening of the 
26th Jan. 18—, in honour of the im- 
mortal Robert Burns, and inviting 
him to attend. .B.—Supper and 
drink, 1s. 6. Being a good deal 
uzzled as to the mystic characters 
LCA, he made inquiries, and was 
informed that it represented “The 
Literary and Convivial Association,” 
which met every Saturday evening 
for the cultivation of the minds of 
the members—a soil, it may be 
added, which had for some years been 
plentifully irrigated with toddy— 
with correspondent effects. To this 
cheap feast of the gods, on the even- 
ing in question, he directed his steps, 
and beheld the assembled poets ; 
there could scarcely have been less 
than eighty of them present. Strange! 
Each of these conceited himself of 
finer clay than his fellow-mortals ; 
each,of these had composed verses ; 
some few had even published small 
volumes, or pamphlets, by subscrip- 
tion, and drunk the profits; each of 
these had his circle of admirers and 
flatterers, his small public, and shred 
of reputation: each of these hated 
and envied his neighbour, and not 
unfrequently two bards would quar- 
rel in their cups as to which of them 
was possessor of the greater amount 
of fame. At that time the erection 
of a monument to Thom of Inverury 
had been talked about, apropos of 
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which one of the bards remarked, 
“Ou ay, jist like them! They'll gie 
us monuments when we're deid; I 
wush they'd think mair o’ us whan 
we're leevin.” In that room, amid 
that motley company, one could see 
the great literary world unconsciously 
burlesqued and travestied ; shadowed 
forth there, the emptiness and noise 
of it, the blatant vanity of many of 
its members. The eighty poets pre- 
sented food for meditation. Well, it 
is from this town, where the Muse 
and the soup-kitchen flourish side-by- 
side, that we purpose taking a walk : 
for behind Paisley smoke lie Gleniffer 
Braes, the scene of Tannahill’s songs, 
We can think of Burns apart from 
Ayrshire, Wordsworth apart from the 
Cumberland Lakes, but hardly of 
Tannahill apart from the “ Braes of 
Gleniffer.”. To them he is intimate 
as the wild violet that blows on their 
grassy sides. The district, too, is of 
but little extent ; in a walk of three 
hours you can see every point men- 
tioned by the poet. You visit his 
birthplace in the narrow straggling 
street, where the sound of the shuttle 
is heard at every window. You pass 
up to the green hills which he loved, 
and visited so often, and which look 
all the greener for his pathetic songs ; 
and you return by the Canal, where 
when the spirit, “finely touched 
to fine issues,” was disordered and 
unstrung, he sought repose. Birth, 
life, and death lie close together ; the 
matter of the moral:is closely packed 
—a whole tragedy sleeping with its 
unshed tears in the compass of an 
epigram. 

Leaving the rambling suburbs of 
Paisley, we pass into a rough and 
undulating country, with masses of 
grey crag interspersed with whinny 
knolls, where, in the evenings, the 
linnet sings; with narrow sandy 
roads wandering through it hither 
and thither, passing now a clump 
of gloomy firs, now a house where 
some wealthier townsman resides, now 
a pleasant cornfield. A pretty bit of 
country enough, with larks singing 
above it from dawn to sunset, and 
where, in the gloaming, the wanderer 
not unfrequently can see the limping 
hare. A little farther on we come to 
the ruins of Stanley Castle. Most 
of our readers know the song— 
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“Keen blaws the wind o’er the braes 0’ 
Gleniffer, 

The auld castle turrets are covered wi’ 
snaw 5 

How changed frae the time when I met 
wi’ my lover 

Amang the broom bushes by Stanley green 
shaw.” 


The castle, in the days of the poet, 
before the wildness of the country 
had been tamed by the plough, must 
have lent a singular charm to the 
landscape. It stands at the base of 
the hills which rise above it, with 
belt of wood, rocky chasm, white 
streak of waterfall—higher up, into 
heath and silence, silence deep as the 
heaven that overhangs it; where no- 
thing moves save the vast cloud- 
shadows, where nothing is heard 
save the cry of the moorland bird. 
Tannahill was familiar with the 
castle in its every aspect ; when the 
lingering sunfire burned on the lich- 
ened walls, when moonlight steeped 
it in silver and silence, and when it 
rose up before him shadowy and vast 
through the marshy mists. He had 
his loom to attend to during the 
day, and he knew the place best in 
its evening aspects. Twilight, with 
its quietude and stillness, seemed to 
have peculiar charms for his sensitive 
nature ; many of his happiest lines are 
descriptive of its phenomena. But 
the glory has in a great measure 
departed from Stanley Tower. The 
place has been turned into a reservoir 
by the Paisley Water Company ; the 
ruin stands at one corner, and is fre- 
quently surrounded by it. The in- 
trusion of water has spoiled the scene. 
The tower is hoary and broken ; the 
lake looks a thing of yesterday; 
there are traces of quite modern 
masonry about. The lake’s shallow 
extent, its glitter and brightness, are 
impertinences. Only during times of 
severe frost, when its surface is iced 
over, when the sun is sinking in the 
purple vapors like a ball of red 
sullen fire—when the skaters are 
skimming about like swallows, and 
the curlers are boisterous, for the 
game has been long and severe, and the 
decisive stone is roaring up the rink, 
does the landscape regain some kind 
of keeping and homogeneousness. 
There is no season like Winter for 
Improving a country; he tones it 
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down to one colour; he breathes 
over its waters, and in the course of 
a single night they are gleaming 
floors on which he can rt an 

take delight; he powders his black 
forest-boughs with the pearlins of 
his frosts, and the rude fissures which 
Spring tries in vain to hide with her 
flowers, and Autumn with his fallen 
leaves, he fills up at once with a snow- 
wreath. But we must be getting 
forward, up that winding road, our 
progress marked by grey crag, tuft of 
heather, bunch of mountain violets, 
the country beneath us stretching 
out farther and farther every step 
we take. Lo! a strip of vivid 
emerald steals down the grey of the 
hill, and there by the wayside is an 
ample well, the “netted sunbeam” 
dancing on it as we pass. Sitting 
down here, we pull out the Rambles, 
which we have carried all the way in 
our pocket, and find that Mr. M‘Donald 
has dipped his beard in the water, 
and that, rising up, he has left his 
benison upon it in song— 


“The bonnie wee well on the breist o’ the 
brae. 
That skinkles sae cauld in the sweet smile 


0” da; 
And oun a laigh sang a’ to pleasure itsel’, 
As it jinks ‘neath the breckan and genty 
blue-bell. 


So wee well on the breist o° the 
rae 

Seems an image to me o’ a bairnie at play, 

For it springs frae the yird wi’ a flicker o’ 


glee 
And it kisses the flowers while its ripples 
they pree. 


The bonnie wee well on the breist o’ the 
Tae, 
Where the hare steals to drink in the gloaming 


sae grey, 

Where the wild moorlan’ birds dip their nebs 
and tak’ wing, 

An’ the lark weets its whistle ere mounting 
to sing. 


say bonnie wee well on the breist o’ the 
rae, 
While I stoop to thy bosom my thirst to 


allay, 

I will drink to the loved ones who come back 
nae mair, 

And my tears will but hallow thy bosom 
sae fuir.” 


Those who know Tannahill’s 
“Gloomy Winter’s noo awa,” must 
admire its curious felicity of touch 
and colour. Turn round; you are 
31 
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in the very scene of the song. 
In front is “ Gleniffer’s dewy dell,” 
to the east “Glenkilloch’s sunny 
brae,” afar the woods of Newton, 
over which at this moment the 
“Laverocks fan the snaw- white 
cluds ;” below, the “ burnie” leaps in 
sparkle and foam over many a rocky 
shelf, but its course is swallowed in 
that gorge of gloomy firs, and you 
can only hear the music of its joy. 
Is it not a fair sight? But which the 
fairer, the landscape before your eyes, 
or the landscape sleeping in the light 
of song? You cannot tell, for they 
are one and the same. The touch of 
the poet was so loving and so true. 
His genius was like the light of 
early spring, clear from speck and 
stain of vapour, but with tremulous- 
ness and uncertainty in it; happy, 
but with grief lying quite close to its 
happiness; smiling, though the tears 
are hardly dry upon the cheeks that 
in a moment may be wet again. 

But why go farther to-day? The 
Peeseweep Inn, where the Rambler 
baits, is yet afar on the heath. Kil- 
barchan, queerest of villages, is bask- 
ing its straggling length on the hill- 
side in the sun, peopled by botanical 
and bird-nesting weavers, who are 
great politicians and read newspa- 

rs six months after date; its cross 
adorned by the statue of Habbie 
Simpson, “ with his pipes across the 
wrong shoulder.” Westward is El- 
derslie, where Wallace was born, and 
there, too, till within the last three 
years, stood the oak among whose 
branches, as tradition tells, the hero, 
when hard pressed by the Southrons, 
found shelter with all his men. Many 
a pilgrim came from afar to behold 
the sylvan giant. Before its fall it 
was sorely mutilated by time and 
tourists, Of its timber were many 
snuff-boxes made. Surviving the 
tempests of centuries, it continued 
to flourish green atop, although its 
heart was hollow as a ruined tower. 
At last a gale, which heaped our 
coasts with shipwreck, struck it 
down, with many of its meaner bre- 
threo. “To this complexion must 
we come at last.” At our feet lies 
Paisley. Seven miles off, Glasgow 
peers, with church-spire and factory- 
stalk, through a smoky cloud; the 


country between grey with distance 
and specked here and there with the 
white vapours of the trains. How 
silent the vast expanse! Not & sound 
touches our ear upon the height, 
We will not walk farther to-day. 
Gleniffer Braes are clear in summer 
light, beautiful as when the poet 
walked across them. Enough their 
beauty and his memory. We are in 
no mood even to look at the un- 
sightly place by the canal, which 
was sought, wken to the poor di-or- 
dered brain the world was black, 
and fellow-men ravening wolves. 
That was in the poet’s madness and 
despair. Here he walked, happy 
in his genius; for he too was of 
the immortals—not a man to won- 
der at and bow the knee to, but 
one to appreciate and love; for 
the twitter of the wren is music 
as well as the burst of the skylark 
from brown furrow or dewy braird; 
the sighing of a reed shaken by the 
wind, as well as the roaring of a 
league of pines. Nature accepts them 
all, so should we. 

Of the “ Days at the Coast” what 
can we say? Does not the whole 
mountaif-land repose in our memory, 
sunny with light or dark with thun- 
der? We shut our eyes, and see a 
thousand pictares; white villages, 
with trees, and troops of children, 
and glad waves dancing on the yel- 
low sand; moors waste and wild, 
where sound is strange; Lomond 
and Awe. bedropt with woody isles, 
each floating on its shadow; Loch 
Crinan undulating red in sunset; 
Sound of Mull, with grey castles and 
memories of a thousand years; the 
Minch, with Skye and the hills of 
Cuchullin rising pale in front; on 
the left, Coll and Tiree drowning in 
the glittering haze. But why con- 
tinue? Winter is here with his 
showers of sleet and snow, and the 
keen east wind from the sea. Months 
must pass ere autumn makes deserts 
of our cities; autumn, when the 
moors are purple, and when night is 
an emerald twilight, lingering for an 
hour among the stars; when you 
quaff three caulkers of Glenlivet be- 
fore breakfast, and thereafter breast 
the steep of the hill like a deer- 
hound, and when, at the crack of 
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your rifle, he leaps into air, and then 
falls mighty in the wilderness—a 
Royal Stag of Ten! 

Bat autumn is yet faraway. Mean- 
while let us take what the gods pro- 
vide. Edinburgh is complete in its 
stony beauty, whether beneath the 
autumn sun, or white and silent with 
winter snow. We have just come 
in: surely, it never looked so fair be- 
fure. What a poem is that Princes 
Street! The puppets of the busy and 
many-coloured hour move about on 
its pavement — their interest how 
slight, their pursuits how trivial— 
while, there, across the ravine, Time 
has piled up the Old Town ridge on 
ridge, grey as a rocky coast washed 
and worn with the foam of centuries ; 
peaked and jagged by picturesque 
gable and roof; windowed from base- 
ment to cope, the whole surmounted 
by St. Giles’s airy crown. The New 
is there locking at the Old. Two 
Times are brought face to face, yet 
separated by a thousand years. Won- 
derfal on winter nights, when the 
gully is filled with darkness, and 
out of it rises, against the sombre 
blue and_the frosty stars, that un- 
distinguishable mass or bulwark of 
gloom, pierced and quivering with 
innumerable lights. There is nothing 
in Europe to match that, I think, 
Could you but roll a river down the 
valley, it would. be sublime—finer 
still, to place one-self a little be- 
yond the Burns Monument, and look 
toward the Castle. It is more asto- 
nishing than an Eastern dream. A 
city rises up before you, painted by 
Fire on Night. High in air a bridge 
of lights leaps the chasm; a few 
emerald lamps, like glow-worms, are 
moving silently about in the railway 
station beneath; a solitary crimson 
one is at rest. That ridged and 
chimneyed mass of blackness with 
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splendour bursting out at every pore, 
is the wonderful Old Town, where 
Scottish history mainly transacted 
itself, while on the other side the 
modern Princes Street is blazing 
through all its length. During the 
day the, Castle looks down upon the 
street as if out of another world, 
stern, with all its peacefulness, its 
garniture of trees, its slope of grass. 
The rock is dingy enough in colour, 
but after a shower, its lichens laugh 
out green in the returning sun, while 
the rainbow is brightening on the 
lowering sky beyond. How deep the 
shadow of the Castle at noon over the 
gardens at its feet, where the 
children play! How grand when 
giant bulk and towery crown black- 
en against the sunset! Fair, too, 
the New Town, sloping to the sea, 
From George Street, which crowns 
the ridge, the eye is led down sweep- 
ing streets of cold stately architec- 
ture, to the white gleaming villas 
and woods that fill the lower ground, 
and fringe the shore; to the bright 
azure belt of the Forth, with its 
smoking steamer, or its creeping sail ; 
beyond, to the Lomonds of Fite, soft, 
blue, and flecked with fleeting sha- 
dows in the keen clear light of spring, 
dark purple in the summer-heat, tar- 
nished gold in the autumn haze; 
and higher still, just distioguishable 
on the paler sky, the crest of some 
distant peak, carrying the imagina- 
tion away, into the illimitable world. 
Residence in Edinburgh is an educa- 
tion in itself. Its beauty refines one 
like being in love. It is perennial like 
a play of Shakespeare. Nothing can 
stale its infinite variety. 

The lights have gone out on height 
and valley. A star is burning yet 
on the Castle’s crest. It too disap- 
pears. Sleep falls like a mantle on 
the world. To bed, to bed, to bed. 
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MR. JOHN COMPANY TO MR. JOHN 


My Dear Joun,—You have been 
in trouble since last I wrote to you. 
“The greatest plague of life” has 
been afflicting you. You have had 
a turn-out of your old servants, and 

ou have set up a new establishment 
in their place. I can feel for you, 
John. The new servants may be 
better, or they may be worse than 
the old; but these sudden and most 
unexpected changes must be very 
distressing to a good easy soul like 
yourself, They unsettle and disturb 
you. You are accustomed to be 
driven, aud to be ministered to, in a 
particular manner; and it takes time 
to get used to the ways of your new 
servants. Thank goodness, John, I 
have been spared this vexation. A 
gast of Parliamentary caprice has 
ever passed harmlessly over me. It 
has never been my lot to wake up 
some fine morning, and to find my- 
self suddenly called upon to attend 
the inauguration of a new policy. I 
have gone about my business in my 
own way, whether Whig or Tory has 
sat in Downing Street. And I be- 
lieve that if I had not done so, I 
should have had, long before this, no 
business at all. I could not have 
carried on, if I had been continually 
at the mercy of a Parliamentary 
majority. 

I wish you to see the advantage of 
this, John, and to ponder it dili- 

ently, at a time when you are in a 
ft frame of mind, owing to recent 
circumstances, to take its importance 
into account. Up to this time, the 
intelligence of a change of Ministry 
in England has little affected the 
public mind in India. The only 
question much asked on such occa- 
sions is, whether the Governor-Gene- 
ral is likely to be recalled? And this 
question is rather a personal than a 
political question, instigated by pri- 
vate curiosity, or perhaps, private 
interest, rather than by any feeling 
of its public importance. I don’t 
forget, John, that a change of Minis- 
try necessarily involves a change at 
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the Board of Control, and that a 
new President may, if he pushes his 
powers to the extreme point per- 
mitted by the Law, inaugurate a 
new policy. But I need scarcely 
tell you that practically this has 
not been the case. President has 
succeeded President, in that plea- 
sant retired villa on the banks of the 
Thames, which you call (/ucus a non 
lucendo) Cannon Row, because you 
seldom have a great gun in it ; and yet 
there has been no perceptible change 
of policy. Indeed, you have generally 
recognised the propriety of leaving 
it to me to shape this policy—recog- 
nised it, I say, in a manner not to be 
mistaken, by placing in the Presi- 
dent’s chair men with little or no 
experience of the work of Indian 
government. Why have you done 
this, John, or why have you per- 
mitted it to be done? Simply, be- 
cause you have recognised the truth, 
that the government of India is the 
government of the East India Com- 
pany, and that too much interference 
with it is neither necessary nor de- 
sirable. Hence, I say, whatever con- 
stitutional powers may have been 
vested in the Board of Control, a 
change of Ministry has, practically, 
little affected the policy of Indian 
government; and has, therefore, 
never had the effect of unsettling 
the public mind in any part of India. 
Men may have looked for some per- 
sonal advantage to themselves as the 
result of such a change, but even 
this has very rarely happened ; for, 
as I explained to you in a former 
letter, John, the middle classes, from 
whom my servants in India are 
mainly chosen, have little connection 


with the aristocracy, from whom you™ 


are wont to choose yours. But even 
less than these rsonal emotions 
are the political feelings excited in 
India by the announcement of 8 
change of Ministers at home. Every- 
thing goes on the same as if nothing 
had happened. There may be a new 
Cabinet, but there is the old Court of 
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Directors; and whatever has hither- 
to been the constitutional power of 
the Crown, practically the adminis- 
tration of India has been in my 
hands ; and I am bound to say that, 
as far as matters of internal policy 
have been concerned, your servants 
have discreetly left me very much to 
myself. 

The truth is, John, that your ser- 
vants have never had an Indian 
policy. So much the better. They 
have never cared to have one; be- 
cause they have said to themselves, 
“We can leave this to John Com- 
pany. It is his business, not ours.” 
Whig and Tory—both the same— 
both “left it to John Company.” 
There were matters of foreign policy 
which were not left—so wae the 
worse—to me. ,But these matters 
were not meddled with by your 
servants, John, because they were 
Indian questions, but because they 
bore directly or indirectly upon 
European politics. And then, what 
was done was the result of circum- 
stances—the policy of expediency— 
not of any definite principles belong- 
ing to one party or to another. What 
the Whigs did, the Tories might have 
done, or vice’ versa. It might have 
fallen to the lot of Sir Robert Peel to 
defend the war in Affghauistan, and 
to that of Lord Palmerston to apolo- 
gise for the conquest of Scinde—to 
neither of which was I either an 
active or a consenting party. Mis- 
takes, doubtless, have been com- 
mitted both by your Ministers at 
home and by their representatives 
in India; but I have not been able 
to trace these errors, John, to the 
influence of party. I have not ob- 
served any yielding to pressure from 
without—gny operative desire to con- 
ciliate a powerful section of the House 
of Commons, or any influential classes 
of the community. In matters of 
foreign policy there may have been 
a display of rashness and reckless- 
hess, or some manifestations of the 
activity of personal ambition. But 
these are exceptional cases, by which 
no precedent is established ; they are 
in no degree shaped or regulated by 
party—Whig and Tory (I stick to 
the old-fashioned words, John) be- 
ing alike subject to such caprices. 
Neither party can be said to be of the 


War or the Peace party—the inter- 
ference or the non-interference party. 
Everything has been the result hither- 
to of accidental circumstance, or of 
personal predilection, as far as the 
action of English politicians (whether 
Cabinet Ministers or Governors-Gene- 
ral) has been brought to bear upon 
our Indian politics. Our great Eng- 
lish factions have never identified 
themselves with any definite Indian ; 
policy ; and hence it is that our - 
ndian Empire has escaped dangers 
which otherwise might have brought 
it to destruction. 

I have been writing here, John, 
mainly of external politics, with 
which, as I have said, your servants 
at home have sometimes indiscreetly 
interfered. In such cases your ser- 
vants have generally contrived to 
mystify you and to keep you in 
ignorance of what they were doing, 
on the plea of State necessity, which, 
in your good-nature you are com- 
monly willing to accept, until the 
interest has passed away, and you 
have not cared to inquire into the 
matter. Even here, John, I believe 
that, although I have really had as 
little to do with the matter as with 
the last attempt upon the life of 
Louis Napoleon, my existence has 
not been without its uses in preserv- 
ing India from becoming the battle- 
field of party. For even here, people, 
in their ignorance, have declared that 
it has been John Company’s concern 
—perhaps “John Company’s ini- 
quity.” But in matters of internal 
policy with which I have been pro- 

rly identified in the public mind, 

ow much more serviceable have I 
been! If everything done and every- 
thing left undone in India had been 
chargeable directly to the Minister of 
the day, what party conflicts there 
would have been—what compromises 
—-what concessions— what yieldings 
to external pressure!» Take, for 
example, the case of the Manchester 
party, who think that India was 
given to us wholly and solely for the 
purpose of growing cheap cotton, aud 
of consuming maoufactured goods. 
Heaven knows, I have no objection 
to the growth of cotton in India; 
and none whatever to the importation 
of manufactured goods, except so far 
as it affects the manufactures of India,, 
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and the principle which I am not 
ashamed to profess, of governing 
“ India for the Indians”—a principle 
grossly violated by the absolute want 
of reciprocity in respect of the duties 
levied in each country on the manu. 
factured goods of the other. I have 
no objection to help the Manchester 
men, as far as I can, without injustice 
to my own people; but I know that 
Ido not satisfy them. I know that 
my obstructive policy is a common 
object of attack. It is said that I 
impede private enterprise; and hon- 
ourable gentlemen get up in their 
place in Parliament,\and abuse me 
for my selfishness and exclusive- 
ness, my want of public spirit, my 
avarice and rapacity, and everything 
else that is bad. It is not treated 
as the immediate concern of your 
Ministers, John. No pressure from 
without is brought to bear upon 
them. No hostile combinations 
affecting the stability of a govern- 
ment arise out of such a question, 
because it is believed that the busi- 
ness is altogether John Company’s 
affair. When a stir is made by some 
interested person, the Minister gene- 
rally says, in effect, that he will talk 
to me about it; and he has no 
doubt that whatever is wanted will 
be done. But he has no Indian 
policy. His opponents have no In- 
dian policy. So one Government 
goes out, and another comes in; and 
I, John Company, go about my work 
just as if nothing had happened. 
The despatches, commenced when 
the Whigs are in Downing Street, 
are finished when the Tories have 
supplanted them, just as if no change 
had taken place. And it is the 
knowledge of this, John—the know- 
ledge that there is a permanent go- 
verning body between India and the 
Minister of the day—a governing 
body with a settled policy — which 
prevents that disturbance of the pub- 
lic mind in India which otherwise 
would assuredly follow every an- 
nouncement of a change of Ministry 
at home. 

But although I have said, John, 
that your Ministers, whether Whig 
or Tory, have seldom or never had 
anything that can be called a definite 
Indian policy (for, indeed, they have 
seldom known anything about India 


at all), individual men have express- 
ed in Parliament strong opinions on 
individual questions, and those men 
have under the operation of the 
“whirligig of time,’ come to be 
Ministers of State. You know, John, 
that I am no party man; I am 
neither a Whig nor a. Tory; I have 
no prejudices and predilections in 
favour of one Ministry or of another ; 
and therefore, when draw my 
illustrations, as they occur to me, 
from one party or from the other, I 
do so with no sort of idea‘of damag- 
ing that party in public estimation. 
It is with no feeling, therefore, 
against my Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion, that I now call your attention to 
a little fact in connection with the 
recent change in yonr Ministerial 
establishment. More than two years 
ago, I, John Company, ‘in conjunc- 
tion with those who were then your 
servants, directed the Governor- 
General of India to declare Oude to 
be a province of the British Indian 
Empire. If you have any doubt, 
John, as to whether our interference 
was righteous or unrighteous, I 
would recommend yon to read a book 
written by one of the best of my old 
servants, now unhappily no more— 
the late Sir W. H. Sleeman; a book 
descriptive of the state of Oude be- 
fore it passed into our hands. How- 
ever, I candidly admit, that although 
there can be no question in any un- 
prejudiced mind regarding the neces- 
sity of interference, the manner of 
interference—that is, whether it 
should or should not have gone to the 
extreme length of the “annexation” 
of the principality —is a fair open 
question. I quarrel with no man 
for thinking that we might have 
acted otherwise than we did on this 
occasion. I did the best I could, 
according to the light that was in 
me. I believed, and I still believe, 
that I did what was right. How- 
ever, some very strong opinions to 
the contrary have been expressed by 
members of Parliament — opinions 
going the length of a declaration, 
that even now our policy should be 
reversed, and Oude restored to its 
native rulers. And among these 
members of Parliament—nay, fore- 
most and loudest of them all, John— 
are some distinguished members of 
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your new Ministry—one, a Cabinet 
Minister ; another, one¢of the chief 
law-officers in your Lower House ; 
and a third, your Indian Minister 
and mouth-piece in that House. 
Now, John, here are three promi- 
nent members of your new establish- 
ment all pledged to the policy of 
restoring Oude to itg native rulers. 
As I am writing this paragraph, 
John, the morning newspapers, which 
lie on my table, contain a letter 
written by one of the three—the 
Cabinet Minister—in which he ex- 
presses his “regret that Parliament 
has been deprived of the opportunity 
of condemning the original act of 
annexation ;” and adds, “but I trust 
the approaching (7. e. the present) 
session will not pass without an in- 
vestigation into the causes and effects 
of that gross crime ; and I now beg 
leave to conclude our correspondence, 
on my part at least, by expressing 
my perfect agreement with you, that 
in the restoration of Oude to its 
King lies the best chance of safety 
to our Indian Empire.” Of course, 
John, this was written when our 
uristocratic namesake was a member 
of your Opposition, and seemingly as 
far off from a seat in the Cabinet as I 
am from the Popedom of Rome; and* 
I know that the lips of honest men may 
be sealed and their tongues tied by 
office. But it is not so certain that 
the natives of India understand that a 
change of position in such cases is 
necessarily followed by a change of con- 
duct. And in the present state of affairs, 
as your Ministers, John, are continually 
telling you and your fellow-subjects 
in India that I am moribund, 1 am 
by no means sure that the know- 
ledge of the fact that there are three 
members of the Ministry pledged to 
the restoration of Oude—one of whom 
has declared the annexation of the 
country to be criminal, another of 
whom (the first law-officer of the 
Commons) has pronounced it to be 
illegal, whilst the third, who, only 
a few nights ago, denounced the il- 
legality and the criminality of the 
whole proceeding, is now actually 
one of the Ministers for India—I am 
not at all sure, I say, that the natives 
of India, both in this country and in 
the East, will not think that, as my 
influence is now said to be gone for 
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ever, these new councils will prevail, 
and that Oude will be restored to its 
native rulers. Instead of this belief 
restoring tranquillity to Oude, I need 
hardly tell you, John, that it would 
tend to protract the struggle. I 
should not be surprised if already 
advice had been transmitted to India 
somewhat to this effect : “ Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government, which sanc- 
tioned the annexation of Oude, has 
been extinguished. The Company 
has received its death-blow. Our 
enemies in England are prostrate ; 
our friends are in high place. Hold 
out a little longer, and the game is 
yours. All over England the punch- 
ayuts are declaring in our favour. 
Petitions on our side are pouring in 
from all parts. The people of Eng- 
land are tired of the war; they 
have no more money, and they have 
no more soldiers. The hot weather 
is coming on—hold out till it has 
come ; and your friends in the new 
Government will arrange matters so 
that we shall get back the kingdom 
to ourselves.” If these, my dear 
John, are not the words of letters 
actually written to India, they are, 
you may be sure, the verbal expres- 
sion of feelings which, ever since the 
recent change in your establishment, 
and the announcement that my 
death-warrant has been signed, have 
been rampant in many breasts. The 
same thing, John, mutatis mutandis, 
will happen whenever there is a 
change in your establishment. What 
can be more reasonable, John, than 
such inferences — such conclusions ? 
And the time will come, too, if I am 
put out of the way, when such con- 
clusions will be practically confirmed. 
The natives of India have already 


learned, John, how to rap at the 
door of the House of Commons. 
You have been surprised lately, 


John, at the appearance of your 
streets in summer weather—at the 
number of puggrees and patjammahs 
(or, as I should translate for your 
benefit, turbans and loose trousers) 
which are to be seen flaunting 
about your metropolis. But what 
you have seen will be nothing to 
what you will see, my poor dear 
John, when you have consented that 
India, shall be governed by a Parlia- 
mentary majority, As soon as ever 
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there is a change of Ministry, and 
men who, in opposition, have de- 
clared themselves favourable to cer- 
tain claims (not because they have 
any notion of the justice of these 
claims, but because they desire to 
embarrass their opponents in the 
Government), become ‘part and par- 
cel of the new Administration, every 
native prince or chief who has yielded 
to the delusion that opinions express- 
ed in opposition will be clung to in 
power, will send his wakeels to Eng- 
land. Iam proud to say, John, that 
the character for good faith establish- 
ed by my servants in India is such, 
that what an Englishman publicly 
declares, is commonly believed to be 
an utterance of genuine sincerity. 
It will take long to teach them that 
there are certain words to be be- 
lieved only in a Parliamentary sense ; 
and when they have learned the 
lesson, what will be the result? 
Why, a general belief that Parlia- 
ment is only another name for— 
what I will not utter. 

I have said, John, that the natives 
of India have already learnt how to 
rap at the door of the House of Com- 
mons—nay, how to go at it, as we 
used to say at school, “plenum sed, 
or full Butt.” There has recently 
been, as you are aware, an edifying 
inquiry in one of your Parliamentary 
committee-rooms; and there has re- 
cently been laid on the table of the 
House of Commons some still more 
edifying correspondence. I must say 
a few words to you about this case, 
before I pass on to the real subject 
of the present letter—a few words 
about the case of Ali Morad of 
Khyrpore. This man came home to 
endeavour to obtain a reversal of an 
unfavourable decision pronounced 
against him, after a full and im- 
— inquiry, by the authorities in 

ndia. He a gree: to me, John; 
but in yain. confess I was obdu- 
rate. I had the worst possible opinion 
of the man. I was convinced that 
the sentence which had been passed 

ainst him was just, and that the pun- 
ishment which had been inflicted upon 
him was not in excess of his offence. 
But the Ameer, instructed, doubtless, 
by others who had been rapping at 
the door of Parliament before Lim, 
determined to put on the Parliament- 


ary screw. With this object, he ob- 
tained the services of an Irish mem- 
ber, a barrister by profession ; and 
this Irish member did not—as the 
Parliamentary committee which sate 
upon his case had determined—re- 
ceive a pecuniary consideration for 
advocating in Parliament the case of 
Ali Morad, or for otherwise exert- 
ing his influence as a member of 
the House of Commons. But fre- 
quent visits appear to have been 
made to the office of your Indian 
servants, John; and frequent hints 
of the inconvenience of a Parliament- 
ary discussion of the case were 
uttered in quarters where they were 
likely to take effect. Now, John, 
that quarter, you may be sure, was 
not Leadenhall Street. I am not at 
all afraid of Parliamentary discussion. 
I know my business. If there is a 
disposition to drag such a case as 
this before the House of Commons, 
I do not shrink from the publicity. 
I know what I have done, and why I 
have done it. I can justify my con- 
duct; I can explain all the circum- 
stances of the case. Iam not afraid 
of an Irish member. Ido not quail 
before the whole Brass Band of his\ 
holiness the Pope. Why should I re- 
verse my decisions because interested 
persons are in league with ignorant 
persons, and both are eager for con- 
cessions, which must be carried out 
in my name? You may call me 
obstinate, if you will; and so I am— 
when I feel in my inmost heart that 
Tam right. I am not to be bullied ; 
I am not to be coaxed. But when 
you come down upon me, John, with 
the strong hand of the Constitution, I 
am compelled to submit. But before 
I submit, John, I make a fight of it; 
and you have now the history of 
some of these fights, on the table of 
the House of Commons. 

I invite your especial attention to 
this case of Ali Morad. Take it 
home with you, John, and study it 
in the Easter holidays. It will be 
guile your time, pleasantly and in- 
structively,on a wet day. You will 
see there how Ali Morad asked me to 
give him back the territories he had 
forfeited, and how I peremptorily re- 
fused. You will next see how that 
part of your establishment, known 
as the Board of Control, which has 
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the power to alter my letters and 
despatches, instead ,of telling Ali 
Morad that the, decision in ‘his case 
was final and unalterable, told him 
to go back to India, like a good boy, 
and establish, by his good conduct, 
a claim to a more favourable con- 
sideration of his case at some future 
period. Against this alteration I 
remonstrated. I knew that it would 
be regarded by the Ameer as a con- 
cession, and that, at all events, others 
would tell him that the letter indi- 
cated an intention on my part to re- 
store his territories, if he should 
behave well on his return to India. 
I knew that I had not the most re- 
mote intention of restoring to him, 
if I could possibly help it, a single 
inch of the forfeited land; and I was 
unwilling to excite any expectations 
which I had not the remotest inten- 
tion of fulfilling. I stuck, therefore, 
to my text. If Ali Morad should 
render me any service calling for 
reward, his case, like the cases of 
other princes and chiefs, might be 
taken into consideration, simply on its 
own merits ; but not with reference to 
any former decision passed in accord- 
anee with my estimate of an act of 
which nothing can ever make me think 
otherwise than I do. I remonstrated, 
therefore, but I remonstrated in vain. 
The letter went to Ali Morad, as 
altered by the Board of Control, and 
next day Ali Morad wrote to me—or 
a letter was written for him—saying 
that he understood the words of my 
letter to mean that I purposed to di- 
rect my servants in India to restore 
his territory to him. I answered 
that my letter meant nothing of the 
kind ; but the Board, knowing better 
what it did mean, altered my second 
letter also; and as the Board finally 
determines, so the document passes 
into the hands of the recipient. Now, 
what I want you to know, John, is, 
that I did not (as I have seen it 
stated) yield at last, rather than have 
the case brought into Parliament. 
I went to the utmost point that the 
law allows, short of going to prison 
undr a writ of mandumus. I 
remonstrated ; and, having remon- 
strated in vain, protested ; and these 
remonstrances and protests are now 
before the country. Parliament has 
its uses. There are more ways than 


one of making the fear of Parliament 
an operative principle ; and I never 
forget that, Lever the power of 
record, I can call Parliament to my 
aid, when it has been attempted to 
convert it to my injury. Now, John, 
bear in mind that this publicity is 
your safeguard. If my Court of 
Directors is to be superseded by a 
Council of India, be sure that you in- 
sist upon it that, when that Council 
differs from the minister of the day, 
it shall have the power of recording 
its grounds of difference, and that it 
shall be competent for any member 
of Parliament to move for the pro- 
duction of the remonstrances and 
protests of the Council, or individual 
members of the Council. This power 
of record vested in me, John, now 
enables you to understand the story 
of Ali Morad’s visit to England, and 
of my little difference with the Board 
of Control. Reading it in connection 
with the evidence adduced before the 
Butt Committee (which is “as good 
as a play”), you will learn more about 
the working of the Double Govern- 
ment, and get a clearer insight into 
what will be the working of the 
Single Government, if sufficient checks 
are not imposed upon it, than from 
many an elaborate / treatise written 
for the express purpose of showing 
you how India is governed. 

Another pleasant historiette will 
also be before you, John, in time for 
your Easter reading. It is the 
charming little tale of that distin- 
guished “ Moslem noble,” Meer Jaffier 
Ali Khan, of Surat, and his recent 
visit to England. You have not be- 
fore you, I am sorry to say, the evi- 
dence taken by a * * * Committee ; 
so that the whole story may not be 
quite so intelligible as the other. But 
there will be a good deal in it, never- 
theless, not quite a mystery to you, 
John, who had been wont to see, for 
so long a time, the sleek “ Moslem,” 
in his double-roofed carriage, whirling 
through your great thoroughfares, 
from east to west and from west to east, 
ever and anon condescending to visit 
the murky regions of Leadenhall, but 
more frequently disporting himself 
in the aristocratic neighbourhoods of 
Westminster and Belgravia. For a 
time he excited quite a furore in 
Parliamentary circles; and I know 
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not what your faitbful Commons 
would not have done at his bidding, 
to throw the whole government of 
India into confusion, if the House of 
Peers had not stepped in wisely to 
avert the evil. Of course, it was all 
fair and above-board ; and nothing 
but an abstract love of justice in- 
fluenced those who were most eager 
to promote the claims of the ‘“ Mos- 
lem noble.” His Secretary (who, by 
the way, has a little case of his own, 
which has also been brought out for 
your Easter reading) has emphati- 
cally declured that it was not a mat- 
ter of shawls or of other valuables. 
Who could think of such a thing? 
“Brutus is an honourable man.” 
Your faithfal Commons, John, are 
“all honourable-men.” I only ask 
you, as another illustration of the 
advantages of putting me out of the 
way, to read the Jaffier Ali corres- 
pondence after you have read the 
Ali Morad papers; and then to con- 
sider whether some little inconve- 
nience may not result, some day, from 
giving up India wholly to the ten- 
der mercies of the Minister of the 
day and a Parliamentary majority. 

I don’t deal in scandal, John; and 
I am willing enough to dismiss this 
unsavoury topic. I have told you 
that Brutus is an honourable man. 
So are they all—all honourable men. 
Bat admitting this, at least for the 
sake of argument, it is still no small 
evil that sinister reports—I need not 
explain to you of what character— 
should continually be floating about 
the social atmosphere. If the dincor- 
rupta fides really exist, it is a pity 
that the princes and chiefs of Iudia 
should not feel, in their inmost hearts, 
that they have as good a chance of 
obtaining justice from the English 
Parliament by suing in forma pau- 
peris,asinany other way. But my fear 
is, John, that if they do not altogether 
feel this now, they will not feel it at 
all if I cease to exist. You admit, John, 
that, lumbering obstructive though I 
be, none of the sinister rumours to 
which I have referred ever affect 
my character. It is never said that 
shawls, with or without bank-notes 
pinned into their corners, are left in 
my Directors’ rooms, or that any one 
of my Directors’ wives is ever seen 
sporting Moslem jewels in public. 


Not a whisper, Jobn, has ever been 
raised against the honesty, of ohe of 
my servants in Leadenhall Street, 
If they obstruct business of one kind, 
you may be sure that they obstruct 
business of another. It is, doubtless, 
a difficulty in these little matiers, that 
the business must be done through 
me. I may be overruled, or I may 
be coerced—but, practically, I am a 
difficulty ; and I repeat this, John, 
because I desire, above all things, 
that, if I am to cease to exist, you 
should be careful td raise up some 
other standing difficulty of the same 
kind. 1 have told you already that 
you cannot erect one by avy means 
the same in degree, as I have always 
been; but you may have one some- 
what of the same kind. You must 
have a body, John, between India 
and Parliament, neither ignorant nor 
accessible. You must have know- 
ledge; for ignorance, as you will 
gather from the papers [ am speak- 
ing of, makes unjust and inexpedient 
concessions rather than expose itself, 
and does other things of which I 
need not now speak ; and you must 
have independerce . . . . . OF 
Heaven knows what will become of 
your Indiau Empire before the world 
is five years older than it is now. 

But how are these essential quali- 
ties to be-obtained, Jubn, in your 
new Indian Government? Before 
you read this, you _will have two 
schemes for the future management 


‘of your Indian affairs before you, 


and you may choose between them. 
You have had Lord Palmerston’s 
Bill for at least a month in your 
hands; and I dare say that you 
have not cared to read it. No sooner 
had he laid it on the table, than he 
was expelled from office. I dare 
suy, therefore, that you have re 
garded it as so much waste paper— 
valueless as yesterday’s play-bill, or 
a bettivng-book of a race that has 
been rav. But it is not altogether 
a thing stale and unprofitable, for 
something may be learned from it, if 
only in the way of warning; and it 
is by no means certain thut a great 
battle will not be fought upon the 
respective merits of these two bills. 
Palmerston, as you know, John, has 
not tossed his scheme into the waste- 
paper basket. He thinks, or pro- 
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fesses to think, that it isa very good 
scheme as it is, and that the men 
who have supplanted him will not 
produce a better. Now, I can tell 
ou at least this much, John, that 
it would be almost impossible to pro- 
duce a worse. Be upon your guard, 
my dear friend. There is likely to 
be a great fight for office ;“and the 
future government of India, once 
egain after a lapse of three-quarters 
of a century, is to be the battle- 
field of party. Do you honestly be- 
lieve, John, that both of these 
two great factions are thinking at 
this moment of the best mode of 
governing the Anglo-Indian Empire ? 
You are famous for your credulity, 
but I do not believe that it has ever 
reached to such a pitch as that. In 
truth, my dear friend, we see in this 
threatened battle of the bills a be- 
ginning of the party-strife, which all 
who have pondered deeply over the 
constitution of our Indian govern- 
ment have ever declared to be the 
most perilous of all perils that can 
assail an empire 
Well might one of the wisest of my 
servants, ever keenly alive as he was 
to the existence of other dangers 
(and among them a mutinous Sepoy 
army)—well might that wise ruler 
of three great dependencies of the 
British crown exclaim, that if India 
is ever lost to us, it will be lost in 
the Honse of Commons. 

Look to this, John—look to it dili- 
gently, earnestly, resolutely. Do not 
think for a moment that it is a 
small matter. Seldom, perhaps never, 
has a greater claimed all your most 
serious thoughts. Do nothing to en- 
courage* this contest, but call for 
calm deliberation, for dispassionate 
inquiry. Insist upon it that your re- 
presentatives shall not legislate for 
the future government of the Anglo- 
Iodian Empire in ignorance and in 
haste, Why, John, it is not long 
since the most eminent of your 
present servants emphatically pro- 
nounced against this precipitate 
legislation. And what do they say 
now? Not that, being in power, they 
will do what they recommended when 
out of power, but that they will do 
the very thing which a few weeks 
ago they condemned. And what is 
the argument adduced in favour of 
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this apparent inconsistency? Why, 
that they were outvoted. Because 
Lord Palmerston brought in a bill 
for my destruction, with the con- 
sent of the House, they must do the 
same thing. If it was not right 
for Palmerston to slay me in the 
present conjuncture, is it right for 
Derby to give me the death-blow? 
I shall be told, perhaps, that that 
vote of the House of Commons really 
gave me my death-blow, and that it 
is impossible that I should survive 
it. .Give me a chance, John, and 
you'll see how much blood the old 
fellow has in him still. The leader 
of the House of Commons, addressin, 

his constituents, was pleased to call 
me a corpse. I could show the 
right honourable gentleman how 
much vitality I have in me. I as 
sure you that I do not feel at all the 
worse for that vote of the House of 
Commons. Nothing that others do 
to me can disgrace me. I can only 
disgrace myself. A large namber of 
gentlemen, I know, voted in favour 
of the principle that it is expedient 
to demolish me without loss of time. 
I should have liked to pat the greater 
number of those gentlemen through 
their A B C of Indian government. 
T'll answer for it, that not one in ten 
is up in his Indian “ primer.” Do 
you think then, John, that I feel any 
shame because men ignorant of the 
very rudiments of the subject on 
which they are called upon to legis- 
late, declare themselves opposed to 
my continued existence? The shame 
attaches to them, John, not to me; 
and the shame will attach to you as 
a perpetual settlement, if you suffer 
so mighty a question as this to be 
disposed of in the flush of presump- 
tuous ignorance, and in the passion- 
ate excitement of party strife. 

But you will tell me, perhaps, 
John, that it is not what I think of 
myself, but what others think of me. 
You will say, echoing the opinions of 
some of your head-servants, that my 
prestige is gone altogether — that 
after such a sentence has been pro- 
nounced against me by the House of 
Commons, I can no longer enjoy the 
respect either of the people of England 
or the people of India. I emphati- 
cally deny this, John. It is not un- 
known in England—it is not un- 
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known in India—that less than a 
ear ago the House of Commons cared 
as little for India as it knew. It is 
not forgotten in England, it is not 
forgotten in India, that even up to 
last midsummer, John, it was diffi- 
cult to get forty members to sit out 
a debate on the most important 
Indian subjects. I have seen, with 
rief and vexation, the empty benches 

in that beautiful debating-hall of 
yours, when the affairs of my count- 
less millions of people have been 
feebly discussed, more as a painful 
necessity, to keep up appearances, 
than for anything else. Although I 
have never wished that Indian affairs 
shonld become objects of party strife, 
I have wished to see them excite the 
interest of the House, and to hear 
them discussed on broad principles, 
and in a spirit of calm judicial in- 
guiry. But your House of Commons, 

repeat, which now believes itself to 
be competent to decide off-hand on 
the most difficult of all questions— 
the best form of Government for our 
anomalous Indian Empire—has only 
within the last eight or nine months 
given a thought to India at all, ex- 
cept upon great exceptional occasions, 
when something more than India was 
on the cards. You may think, John, 
that this is not known, and discussed, 
and deplored in India; but I assure 
you that the knowledge of it is such, 
that however bad an opinion any one 
may have of me, he has a worse opi- 
nion of your House of Commons. In 
India, John, that boasted institution 
of yours is often spoken of in lan- 
guage which I will not pain you by 
repeating. Has it done anything to 
revive the confidence of those who 
wish well to India and her people? 
The effect of a judgment such as this, 
upon popular opinion, depends upon 
the character of the judge. Now, I 
protest against any assumption that 
my prestige is destroyed by the 
adverse judgment of a judge utterly 
incompetent, in the present state of 
its knowledge, to pronounce a well- 
considered opinion upon a subject of 
such magnitude as the future govern- 
ment of India. 

But supposing that it were a com- 
petent tribunal, what then? The 
House of Commons declares against 
me, and I survive. What is the in- 
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ference, John? That I hold my own 
in spite of the House of Commons ; 
and is thisa sign of feebleness or of 
strength? Of all things in the world 
the most uncertain, the most fluo- 
tuating, the most unreliable, is-u 
Parliamentary majority. Who ever 
dreampt of that Parliamentary majo- 
rity which sent Lord Palmerston into 
private life? Is the Palmerstoniau 
party moribund—is it a corpse—is 
it never to show its face again, be- 
cause a Parliamentary majority has 
decided against it? I dare say the 
party feels itself as brisk as ever, and 
would be very slow to admit that its 
prestige is gone. And what does 
Lord Derby think of Parliamentary 
majorities? His opinions are on re- 
cord. Did he not write to one of 
my old servants, whom he had per- 
suaded to take a place under him, 
well knowing that your service, John, 
does not yield such good men as 
mine—did he not write, I say, to my 
old servant, Charles Metcalfe, that 
he must go on, in spite of Parlia- 
mentary majorities? — did he not 
say that “hardly a session passes 
in which the Government, if not 
actually defeated by a vote in the 
House, is not compelled to avoid de 
feat by suffering measures to drop 
which have been introduced by them 
as a Government?” “I will only 
mention,” he goes on to say in this 
letter—and an admirable one it is— 
“one instance among a _ hundred 
similar which might be adduced.” 
And he then adduces his instance, 
and writes more in the same strain. 
Am I, then, to be snuffed out bya 
Parliamentary majority? Not a bit 
of it! Ishould do my business—nay, 
I am doing it quite as well, in spite 
of that adverse vote. I assure you 
that I feel quite vigorous under it. 
They who know anything about 
the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons know the value of such a vote ; 
and those who don’t, would, if I were 
to survive it, John, only jamp to 
the conclusion that I have stamina 
enough to sustain unhurt even the 
assaults of that great legislative 
body. You are saying now that 
our Indian Empire will be stronger 
after the great Sepoy mutiny than 
before, because we shall have shown 
our ability to hold our own in spite 
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of the native army. [Every great 
storm, bravely weathered, shows of 
what good stuff our timbers are 
made. Why am I, John, to be a 
solitary exception to the rule ? 

But I will go a little further still, 
John, and say that, assuming all this 
talk about the injury done to my 
character and my prestige by the 
adverse vote of the House of Com- 
mons to be so much undeniable truth 
—assuming, that for a time, my credit 
is shaken—that I am, as you say, 
“under a cloud:” well, what then? 
Say it is an a it is a great 
evil; but do you think it is an evil, 
the magnitude of which can be com- 
pared with that of inflicting perma- 
nently upon India a radically bad 
Government ? When I use the word 
“ permanently,” John, I feel that it is 
a wrong one ; for you may rely upon it 
that there will be no permanence in 
our Indian Empire if you now suffer 
yourselves to be betrayed into a fatal 
error. I conld recover my prestige 
if it were to be lost for a while; but 
I doubt whether, if you make a false 
step now, you will ever recover your- 
self. The question for you to con- 
sider is, not how far a certain vote 
may have affected my character, but 
what is the form of government best 
calculated to render our Indian Em- 
pire permanent and prosperous. This, 
as I have told you before—but as I 
cannot tell you too often—is a very 
great and a very difficult question, 
not to be settled off-hand by a party 
of men, whether Whig or Tory, the 
majority of whom have never given 
a month’s—perhaps not a week’s— 
serious consideration to the subject 
of Indian Government throughout 
the whole course of their lives. Again, 
therefore, I say to you, John, tell 
your servants to pause. I shall not 
let matters get’ worse whilst you are 
calmly and dispassionately making 
up your mind whether the immola- 
tien of John Company will confer a 
blessing or inflict a curse upon the 
country which he has so long gov- 
erned. 

Bat if they will not pause, John— 
if they insist upon going on with the 
project of my immediate subversion 
—take care that they substitute 
something in the place of my gov- 
ernment not chuck-full of all the 
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evils which I have indicated in ‘my 
former letters—take heed that they 
do not give up India wholly to the 
direct government of the Crown; 
that is, as I have often told you, to 
the government of a Parliamentary 
majority. There is, at all events, 
one.comfort, John, in the reflection 
that nothing can be much worse than 
the Bill which Lord Palmerston has 
presented to Parliament. If, as now 
appears likely, there is to be, after 
Easter, a great battle of the Bills—if 
the Palmerstonian clauses are to be 
arrayed against those of the Derbyite 
leader—I hope that you will under- 
stand by this time that the great 
blot of Lord Palmerston’s Bill is, 
that it proposes to confer too mach 
power upon the Crown —that it 
contemplates the existence of no sub- 
stantive and permanent body, that 
can really be called anything better 
than a sham, between India and the 
Minister of the day. It proposes to 
constitute a Council of eight mem- 
bers. The Bill is before you, John ; 
take it up and read the precise words 
of the draft—*‘ For the purposes of . 
the Government of India, under this 
Act, a Council shall be established, to 
consist of a President and eight other 
members, and to be styled ‘ The Presi- 
dent and Council for the Affairs of 
India :’ and it shall be lawful for Her 
Majesty, from time to time, by war- 
rant under her royal sign-manual, 
to appoint a person to be, during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, President of the 
Council for the Affairs of India; and, 
by like warrants, to appoint eight 
other persons to be ordinary mem- 
bers of such Council.” The entire 
power of nomination is invested in the 
Orown, The elective principle is cast 
out altogether. The Council is too 
small for the work of government, 
and too weak for independence. Now, 
any Bill which proposes to enlarge 
the berg of the Council, and to 
appdint the whole, or a part of the 
councillors by election, must be an 
improvement on the Palmerstonian 
Bill; because it will impart to the 
Council, at the same time, greater 
practical utility and greater inde- 
pendence. Now, John, all kinds of 
—s will be made to reason you 
out of this. You will be told, in a 
variety of different ways, that inas- 
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much as that a Council of eighteen, 
a portion of which is elected, will 
nearly resemble the constitution of 
the present Court of Directors, the 
proposed reform will be insufficient ; 
in point of fact, that it will be a mere 
change of names. But don’t be led 
astray by this. Such a change, John, 
will be much more than a change of 
names. It will, indeed, be in conso- 
nance with the expressed views of 
Lord Palmerston’s Ministry. It was 
not alleged, John, that I am inefli- 
cient; it was not alleged that I am 
corrupt. I received many pleasant 
compliments from unexpected quar- 
ters. It was merely said that the 
Double Government is an evil, be- 
caus¢ it engenders delays; in fact, 
that the whole system is too cum- 
brous and complex. According to 
their argument, John, a Bill which 
proposes to disembarrass the existing 
system of all these incumbrances and 
complications—in other words, to cast 
out what was said to be an evil, 
whilst retaining what was admitted 
to be good (namely, the knowledge 
and independence of the present 
Court of Directors)—is the very thing 
required in the present conjuncture. 
Now, John, I do not say that any 
Council sitting with the President, 
and under his immediate personal 
control, can ever be so independent 
as a Court of Directors sitting at the 
other end of the town ; but, accord- 
ing to the declared wishes on the one 
side, and admissions on the other, of 
the late Government, a Council of 
eighteen, partly elected, is more in 
accordance with their views than a 
Council of eight entirely nominated by 
the Crown. But rely upon it, John, 
that they are not thinking of India— 


‘they are not thinking of good govern- 


ment—thbey are simply thinking of 
their party and themselves — think- 
ing how to embarrass a Ministry that 
has brought forth a far better mea- 
sure than the original Palmerstonian 
conception. 

I stick to the elective principle. 
If I am to be destroyed as a govern- 
ing body, I shall lie peaceably in my 
grave, ouly under the knowledge that 
the new Council is partly an elected 
Council. I bave ‘no objection to a 
certain number of Crown nominees, 
as @ little leaven in the entire lump ; 


but the nomination of the whole, 
John, by the Minister of the day, is 
intolerable. When the East India 
Company is destroyed, there may be 
some difficulty in establishing an- 
other constituency, or another elect- 
ing body, not properly to be called a 
constituency. It was Lord Ellen- 
borough’s idea, out of office, to add to 
the present Court of Proprietors a 
body of retired Indian servants, with 
knowledge, and for the most part, 
with independence, and all more or 
less with “a stake in the country.” 
I am not so bigoted to the existing 
system as to consider that there is 
anything very preposterous in such 
a scheme. I believe that the defects 
of the existing constituency are very 
much overrated. The proprietors of 
India stock, whether men or wo- 
men, have at least as much intelli- 
gence and independence as those who 
vote for the members of your Par- 
liaments. I know that it has been 
often said, that the best men are 
deterred from thinking of the direc- 
tion by the horrors of the can- 
vass. But how many have been 
frightened away from Parliament by 
the thoughts of this canvass? You 
often tell me of the E!phinstones 
and the Metcalfes who would not 
enter the direction through such a 
road. Would they enter Parliament 
by the same road? Metcalfe, eager 
as he was to become a member of 
the House of Commons, shrunk from 
the canvass; and yet, John, I do not 
think that any one will have the 
hardihood to tell you that, therefore, 
your members of Parliament ought to 
be nominated by the Crown. 

Far less intolerable than the idea 
of giving the entire nomination of In- 
dia to the Crown, is the compromise 
of erecting the Privy Council into an 
electing body. The Privy Council 
consists, I believe, of some two hun- 
dred members, pretty equally divided 
among the great political parties of 
the country. Of course, there are 
objections to such a scheme —of 
course, there are difficulties. There 
are objections to every scheme — 
difficulties in the way of its practi- 
cal realisation ; but what we have to 
think of, John, is the choice of diffi- 
culties. All legislation more or less 
involves a choice of difficulties. All 
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legislation is virtually a compromise. 
I cavnot say that I much like the 
Privy Council scheme; but it gives 
at least some promise of a partially 
independent Council. And in the 
absence of a thoroughly independent 
body such as the present Court of 
Directors (and with all its faults, 
John, you will never have so inde- 

ndent a governing body again), it 
will be something to know that there 
is a Council containing some inde- 
pendent members. 

In whatever manner the Council 
may be constituted, John, they will 
of course have the power to record 
their opinions when they happen to 
differ from the President. The Pal- 
merstonian Bill contemplates this. 
But the power will always be a mere 
sham, if the Council consists wholly 
of the nominees of the Crown. “ Any 
ordinary member of Council,”. says 
the Palmerstonian Bill, “ may ire 
that his opinion, and any reasons for 
the same that he may have stated at 
the Board, be entered in the minutes 
of the proceedings.” And, of course, 


any member of Parliament may. call, 


for the productions of these records. 
I hold this, John, as I have said in 
the early part of this letter, and as I 
have shown by illustrative cases, to 
be an invaluable aid to good govern- 
ment. But if the members of Council 
are the dependents of the Minister, 
the power of record, for all practical 
purposes of control, is a delusion and 
a sham. The Minister will in effect 
be au autocrat. The Council will soon 
fall into contempt, and, as the Pal- 
merstonian journals acknowledge, 
“into desuetude.” The cry will be 
raised that the Council is of no use; 
and so the vessel of your Indian go- 
vernment will drift into a pure des- 
potism. 

Now, John, as I have told you 
again and again, I am not a iy | 
man—I never was a party man; 
have nothing to do with Whig or 
Tory. If, therefore, I tell you that 
one Bill is better than another, you 
may be sure that I thoroughly believe 
that it is so. I repeat to you, ear- 
nestly and emphatically, that a Bill, 
which proposes to establish in my 
place an administrative agency, con- 
sisting of a President and eighteen 
Councillors, one half nominated by 
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the Crown, the other half elected by 
a constituency, is a far better Bill 
than one which contemplates the 
erection of a governing Board com- 
posed of a President and eight Coun- 
cillors, the whole nominated by the 
Crown. It is a better Bill, because 
it ensures the possession by the 
Council of a larger amount of 
knowledge, and a larger amount 
of independence. If knowledge and 
independence be good things, the 
more we have of these good things 
the better. You will teil me, per- 
haps, John, that, according to this, 
a council of thirty would be better 
than a council of twenty, and a coun- 
cil of sixty better than either. Well, 
you may enjoy your reductio ad ab- 
surdum; I do not grudge you the 
benefit of it. Practically, the matter 
is simply this—India is a very large 
subject. A man who has passed all 
his life in Bengal may know little or 
nothing about Bombay; and a very 
experienced military officer may 
be as ignorant of revenue and 
judicial matters as if he had lived 
all his life in St. James’s Street. 
The experience which is required 
in an Indian council is varied 
local and departmental experience. 
We require military experience; 
judicial experience; political, or, 
as you would call it, diplomatic ex- 
perience ; fiscal experience ; commer- 
cial experience; and these, not re- 
lating to one only, but to all the seve- 
ral Presidencies of India. Nay, 
indeed, we. require even more than 
this; you sneer sometimes at my 
bankers and ship-captains (with what 
marvellous inconsistency, you dear 
old shopkeeper, it is impossible to 
declare), and yet your new Indian 
Government, let me tell you, John, 
will find it difficult to get on without 
bankers and ship-captains. Why was 
the whole business of the embarka- 
tion of your troops for India so well 
managed—why was I enabled to send 
out, in the course of a few months, 
that gigantic relieving army, in a 
manner which is the admiration and 
envy of all your departments, John? 
Because I had a ship-captain in my 
Court of Directors. Did any of your 
servants, John, ever do anything of 
the kind half as well as that com- 
mittee of bankers and ship-captains 
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which had the management of this 
stupendous embarkation? Generals, 
and judges, and political agents 
might have broken down in such a 
matter as this, But.I had a par- 
ticular committee qualified for this 
particular work. If my Court of 
Directors had consisted only of eight 
members, I could not have had that 
Committee —I could not have had 
any Committees at all. 

Lord Palmerston’s India Bill seems 
to contemplate the division of the 
Council into so many heads of depart- 
ments. “The President and Council 
shall, from time to time, make such 
arrangement and distribution of the 
business of these establishments as to 
them may seem proper, and may, if 
they think fit, place any separate 
department thereof under the special 
charge of one or more of the ordi- 
nary Members of Council, who. shall 
from time to time report in relation 
thereto to the Board.” “One or 
more.” It could hardly be “more,” 
John; for my business divides itself 
into no less than eight departments 
— Military — Marine — Political 
—Public (or General) —J adicial—Re- 
venue — Pablic Works —and Finan- 
cial. A Council of eight, therefore, 
could be little more than a number 
of departmental under-secretaries or 
chief clerks; and on the occur- 
rence of a vacancy you would 
be compelled to look about for a 
man with the same description of 
knowledge and experience as his 
predecessor, or the Council, in re- 
spect of practical utility, will be left 
incomplete. I do not say that all 
the required experience is likely 
to be found even in a Council of 
eighteen; but it at least admits of 
the establishment of committees 
similar to those over which I now 
distribute my Directors. And I 
need not tell you John, that there 
is far more likelihood of the “ re- 
port” of a committee, than a report 
of an individual, influencing the 
opinions and shaking the decisions 
of the President who controls the 
Board. 

I stand up, therefore, John, re- 
solutely for the Council of eighteen, 
on the ground that the business of 
Indian government can not be ef- 
fectually done by a similar number 


of Councillors. And I stand up 
for the principle of election, upon 
the ground that without it there can 
be little or no independent action in 
the Council. I could have wished 
that twelve, or two-thirds of the 
committees, were representative 
members; but after Lord Palmer- 
ston’s attempt to sweep the entire 
right of nomination into the hands 
of the Minister of the day, I suppose 
I ought to be content. At all events, 
the change isa relief to me; I breathe 
more easily under it, 

I am of opinion, on the whole, that 
the elected members of the new 
Council ought to be permitted to sit 
in Parliament. Just see how the 
matter stands. If nine nominated 
members, named in the Bill, men of 
Indian experience, and of high char- 
acter and ability; and nine others, 
electad by a constituency which, in 
all PFobability, will return men of 
similar qualifications, are excluded 
from Parliament, you shut out from 
the House eighteen men, who, if not 
of all others presumedly the best qua- 
lified to speak on Indian subjects 
(for it must be remembered that there 
are some men of great Indian ex 
rience who will not abandon Parlia- 
ment for a seat in the Council), are 
at least eminently qualified to take 
a distinguished part in all Indian 
debates. This is one evil. Another 
is, that whilst the Council deprives 
Parliament of men who might ad- 
vantageously be there, Parliament 
will return the compliment by de- 
priving the Council of men who 
might be its greatest ornaments. It 
appears to me, moreover, to be expe- 
dient that some members of the Coun- 
cil should sit in the House to explain, 
and, if necessary, to defend their acts. 
These, John, are patent objections ; 
but there is something to be said on 
the other side. There are difficulties 
which will, doubtless, occur to you, 
in the way of any other arrangement. 
Tt seems to have been generally ad- 
mitted that the nominated members 
of the Council ought not to sit in 
Parliament. But I am not sure that 
this admission has not been made, in 
most cases, in contemplation of the 
proposal that the Crown should nomi- 
nate all the members. The case, 
however, is materially affected by an 
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arrangement, under which only half 
of the Council is so nominated. If 
the elected members, as now, were 
to outnumber the nominated mem- 
bers, there would be little or no 
objection to the whole of them sitting 
in Parliament. But, under the half- 
and-half system, it may still be ex- 
pedient to exclude from Parliament 
the nominees of the Crown. If, then, 
the nominated members are excluded 
from a seat in the great assembly of 
the nation, can the elected members 
be admitted to a privilege not enjoyed 
by their associates in office ? Would 
not such an invidious arrangement 
lower the character of the Crown 
nominees? I confess, John, that I 
think it very probably would; so I 
admit that there is a difficulty in the 
way of admitting only elected Direc- 
tors to Parliament; and that, there- 
fore, it might (mind I don’t say it 
would) be expedient to leave the whole 
free to follow their own inclinations. 
If I had my own way, I would cut the 
Gordian knot, by nominating only six 
members, and letting the whole eigh- 
teen sit in Parliament, if they can 
get seats. But as I have little hope 
of effecting this, John, I must leave 
it to you to consider the choice of 
evils, into which, as I have already 
said, nearly all legislation resolves 
itself. What the Council will gain 
in knowledge, it may lose, perhaps, 
in independence ; or what it will gain 
in independence, it will most pro- 
bably lose in knowledge. The loss to 
the Council of the knowledge, of the 
high character and ability, which fol- 
lows the exclusion of members of 
Parliament from the Council, is some- 
thing, however, far more certain than 
the loss of independence entailed by 
the admission of Councillors to Par- 
liament. I know, John, that the 
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most perfect independence ‘is quite 
compatible with the combined office 
of member of Parliament and nomi- 
nated Director; but now, John, we 
live at the other end of the town, and 
there are many other circumstances 
which will cease to operate for good 
when I am laid in the earth. I do 
not think that any argument can be 
deduced from the honourable fact 
which I have mentioned; so I leave 
you to consider the choice of difficul- 
ties on which you are necessarily 
thrown, by the determination of your 
servants to overthrow the existing 
order of things. 

Before I have an opportunity of 
addressing you again, John, perhaps 
I shall be virtually defunct. But 
bear in mind what I have told you. 
Fight manfully for an independent 
Council. Do not suffer India to be 
given up, bound hand and foot, to a 
Parliamentary majority, swollen by 
the Pope’s Brass Band. Depend upon 
it that you will rue the day when 
you suffer all the corrupt influences, 
to which I have already alluded, to 
be brought to bear upon the govern- 
ment of our Indian possessions. De- 
pend upon it, John, that there was 
never yet before you a question of 
such magnitude as this—never a 
question which called for more so- 
lemn and dispassionate inquiry— 
never one, by the ignorant and hasty 
solution of which yon have been 
more certain to jeopardise the pros- 
perity of the nation. Take time, 
then—take heed—take thought, or 
some day you will wring your hands 
in despair, and bewail your marvel- 
lous folly. 

I am, my dear John, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JoHN Company. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION, 


Arter a lapse of five years the Oon- 
servatives have returned to power. 
The country already has cause to re- 
joice at the change. The premature 
fall of the Derby Administration in 
1852—a fall occasioned by as factious 
a coalition as the halls of St. Stephen’s 
ever witnessed—cut short the master- 
ly policy by which that Ministry were 
consolidating our position abroad, and 
the important measures of reform 
which they were introducing into 
the legal and administrative systems 
at home. The legal reforms effected in 
those memorable ten months of Con- 
servative rule, throw into the shade 
all that has been accomplished by the 
Liberal Administrations which fol- 
lowed. And, looking at what has oc- 
curred, many of the more honest Libe- 
rals are ready to adopt the confession 
of Mr. Cobden, that he never regretted 
any vote so much as the one by which 
he joined in overthrowing the Derby 
Administration of 1852. In truth, 
since that time, the Government 
has been living more and more upon 
shams, and the country has been put 
upon the same poor diet. The Whigs, 
of late, have been doing nothing in 
the way of domestic improvement 
or reform, although there aré many 
very useful measures which might 
have been quietly introduced and 
carried, had there been the head to 
conceive or the energy to execute 
them. Indeed, it is not in quiet 
business-like legislation that the 
Whigs excel. Of late they have been 
doing nothing at all im this line ; 
and, in lieu thereof, they have been 
playing their favourite game of kite- 
flying, and kept a succession of wind- 
bags labelled “ Reform” flaunting in 
the air over the heads of the gaping 
multitudes! But credulity cannot 
last for ever; the faith even of the 
Liberals in the honesty and ability of 
their chiefs has wellnigh sunk to 
zero. And with that eclipse of faith 
has come a calmer scrutiny of what 
has actually been done ; and the 
question has arisen, If we take away 
from the Whig chiefs their shams 
and promises, what have we left? The 
change of ministry will inaugurate a 


more effective regime. The Con- 
servative statesmen who did so much 
during their former brief tenure of 
office, will work with the same zeal 
now, aided by five years’ additional 
experience of public affairs. And 
this much at least we can promise 
the country, that instead of the rois 
JSainéans who have ruled in Downing 
Street of late, each man of the new 
Ministry will energetically investi- 
gate and conduct the business of his 
own department, and not make the 
fact of one single department being 
busy an excuse for all the others 
standing still. 

Unlike the two chiefs of the 
Liberal party, the Earl of Derby 
bears a name never associated with 
finesse. What he promises, he will 
do. He did not seek office,—he even 
sought to avoid it. Jt came to him, 
The Liberals had fairly broken down. 
Their chiefs had become discredited, 
and the party so disorganised and at 
strife within itself, that nothing but 
a return of the Conservatives to office 
could suffice to carry on the govern- 
ment. When first honoured with 
her Majesty’s command to form a 
Ministry, the Earl of Derby frankly 
described the state of parties in the 
Legislature, and begged his Sovereign 
to take another day to consider the 
matter. In that interval every pro- 
ject of forming an Administration 
from the ranks of the Liberals was 
seen to be hopeless; and next day 
her Majesty informed the noble chief 
of the Conservatives that further 
consideration had only strengthened 
her conviction of the propriety of 
intrusting to him the task of carrying 
on the government. That task he 
has undertaken, and he will execute 
it with earnestness and vigour. In- 
deed, in regard to the vital matter of 
the national defences, the Premier 
entered instantaneously upon the 
duties of his high office—rightly 
thinking that, owing to the unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding with France, 
so liable to be aggravated by any 
caprice of public opinion on either 
side, the present was not a juncture 
for the indulgence of over-confidence, 
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and that, before entering on the game 
of negotiation, he must ascertain how 
the country could fight. With similar 
alacrity, the action of General Peel 
in the War Office, in redressing the 
arrears of his predecessor, became 
visible even in the provinces; while 
Lord Malmesbury inaugurated his 
return to the Foreign Office by 
immediate measures on behalf of the 
long-neglected Englishmen then on 
trial for their life in the unscrupulous 
law-courts of the tyrannical King of 
Naples. A good understanding was 
immediately formed with Austria. 
And at the same time so diligent 
and successful were the negotiations 
of the new Ministry with the French 
Government, that, on the reassem- 
bling of Parliament, Mr. Disraeli 
was able to announce the gratifying 
fact that every trace of misunder- 
standing was effaced. The subse- 
quent announcements in Parliament 
of their general policy, and of the 
new measures to be introduced, have 
been such, we think, as may well as- 
sure the country that the regime of 
the new Administration is to be one 
ef judicious and energetic work, 
which will contrast most favourably 
with the hesitating and half-hearted 
policy of their predecessors. 
Unquestionably the fall of Lord 
Palmerston was a remarkable event. 
It was unexpected by all parties, and 
not particularly desired by any. The 
Premier, whom not a year ago a 
General Election placed at the head 
of an overwhelming majority—and 
with whom, since then, no one had 
ever dreamt of measuring strength 
—went down suddenly, “in sunny 
hour,” when no one thought of dan- 
ger. It was like the withering of 
the gourd. The mortality came from 
within. Lord Palmerston’s great re- 
putation collapsed suddenly; and it 
was from the Liberals that the motion 
came which led to his defeat and fall. 
In the vote which overthrew him, 
there was certainly no concert. It 
is beyond question that the defeat 
of the second reading of the Con- 
spiracy Bill arose neither from fac- 
tious motives, nor as the result of 
any pre-arranged coalition against the 
Government. The amendment was 
moved by Mr. Milner Gibson, a mem- 
ber of the Manchester party,—a 
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gentleman whose antecedents cer- 
tainly did not peculiarly fit him for 
undertaking the championship of 
British liberty, and for whom the 
Conservative party entertain neither 
personal nor political sympathy. The 
Opposition, too, had no “ whip;” 
and as further evidence of the consci- 
entious and unsectarian character of 
the vote, the Liberal and Conser- 
vative parties were both fractured, 
and portions of each went into the 
same division-lobby. In the face of 
such facts, we will not question that 
there was room enough for an honest 
division of opinion; but it would 
have been an unfortunate thing for 
the national prestige if the course 
adopted by Lord Palmerston had 
been sanctioned by Parliament. 

The Refugee question is one of ex- 
ceeding delicacy, and we are sorry to 
think that, though the difficulty is 
over for the present, we have not yet 
seen the last of it. Taking this 
view, we think it becomes all parties 
in this country to consider the matter 
dispassionately, and bearing in mind 
that the dignity of a nation may be 
even more lowered in the eyes of 
the world by shortcomings in duty on 
its own part, than by any attempted 
infringement from without. The right 
of asylum—the right of protecting 
political exiles—is one which England 
will never abandon; but it never 
has been hitherto, and we trust it 
never will be, her desire to let her 
shores be made an asylum-for the 
preparation of crimes, or of hostile 
designs against the Governments of 
nations with whom we are at peace. 
While maintaining the right of asy- 
lum, it becomes us to guard against 
any abuses of it, and not to forget 
what we should think if our posi- 
tion were reversed, and other na- 
tions were to act towards us as we 
now do towards them. Nations, as 
much as individuals, are bound to 
respect the golden rule of doing to 
others as we would bedone by. And 
we are quite persuaded that if Eng- 
land wishes to maintain the right of 
sheltering exiles and refugees, she 
must take better care than she has 
done of late not to allow her hospi- 
tality to be abused. She need never 
strain her laws, but she mnst enforce 
them, We rejoice to believe that the 
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majority of the exiles who find shel- 
ter on our shores, thankful for the 
asylum, only seek to live amongst us 
quietly, gaining a livelihood as they 
best may. No foreign Government 
makes any demand upon us to give 
up or drive away such refugees, nor 
should we accede to it if such de- 
mand were made, But sad experi- 
ence shows that there are also re- 
fugees of a very different type, and 
who have no claim to our toleration, 
unless we choose to give to aliens an 
immunity from law which we do not 
permit to our own people. This cul- 
pable or criminal portion of the re- 
fugees is divisible into two classes. 
First, there are those who, under 
cover of our protection, continue their 
work of political conspiracy, by issu- 
ing revolutionary proclamations from 
our shores, and, in defiance of our 
alliances, carrying on treasonable cor- 
respondence with accomplices abroad, 
—thus converting our shores into a 
“eoign of vantage” from which to 
push forward their covert attacks 
upon the tranquillity of other coun- 
tries. If we be at peace with the 
States against which these refugees 
direct their intrigues, it is quite 
clear that the concoction of such 
hostile machinations cannot be per- 
mitted: it is an offence which, 
by the law of nations, the menaced 
States have a right to’ insist that we 
shall put an end to, and the un- 
checked existence of which would 
constitute a casus belli. The other 
class of refugees who abuse our hos- 
pitality are of a much worse charac- 
ter. They are those—of late years 
become numerous—who spend their 
time here in preaching the doctrine 
of assassination, and in the concoc- 
tion of murders to be perpetrated 
abroad, and who continue safe upon 
our shores up to the very moment 
when they choose to execute their 
criminal designs. The leaders of 
these men have publicly proclaimed 
that the killing of all kings and 
emperors is a duty; but it is espe- 
cially against our ally, the Emperor 
of the French, that they have di- 
xected their vile denouneements and 
murderous attempts. If England 
wish to retain her own self-respect, 
and maintain the dignified position 
she has hitherto held amongst the 


nations of Europe, such a state of 
things cannot be permitted to con- 
tinue. In addition to a transgression 
of the Moral Law such as would sub- 
ject them to death in any civilised 
State whatsoever, the refugees who 
have of late been compassing the death 
of the French Emperor are chargeable 
also with aiming a most direful blow 
at the whole internal tranquillity of 
France. Actually to declare war 
against France would do her infi- 
nitely less injury than suddenly to 
cut off the man who, raised to and 
supported on the throne by the na- 
tional voice, alone keeps in check 
the tides of hostile passion which 
threaten that country with the most 
dreadful anarchy. To assassinate 
Napoleon III, is not only to kill an 
individual, but to commit a terrible 
wrong against a whole nation. It 
is too true, that, in many cases, as in 
that of Orsini, our Government may 
have no warning either of vicious 
character or of criminal intention on 
the part of these conspirators; but 
this ought to make us only more 
scrupulous to take action against all 
offences that are overtly made. 

A feeling of resentment at England 
as the harbourer of assassins has of 
late become prevalent among the 
French, and the atrocious attempt 
of the 14th January, elicited that 
feeling in very unmistakable lan- 
guage. That attempt, like Pianori’s, 
was the work of Italians, who 
planned it, and prepared the deadly 
missiles for it, in England. It was in 
all respects a foreign machination; 
and the whole French army, and the 
greater part of the French people, 
rose to resent it. Need we be sur- 
prised that they did so? Be as- 
sured the British people, in like cir- 
cumstances, would have done just 
the same. No greater or more odious 
wrong can be done to any nation 
than that foreign assassins again and 
again shonld come from a foreign 
country to assassinate the ruler of 
their choice. On such provocation, 
however unintentional on our part, 
France would have sprung to war 
with us in a moment, had she not 
been curbed by the Emperor. All 
classes in this country deeply la- 
mented the atrocious attempt upon 
the life of the French Emperor, but 
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the French nation complained that 
our professions, however sincere, 
were not borne out by our acts. We 
exclaim against Napoleon III. for 
withholding a popular constitution 
from our neighbours; but had there 
been in France a Parliament like our 
own, reflecting every susceptibility of 
public opinion, we do not believe 
that any considerations of prudence 
would have been sufficient to pre- 
vent an open rupture with this 
country. Let any one recollect the 
temper of the French Chambers in 
1850, when, on the announcement 
that the French Ambassador at Lon- 
don had been recalled, in consequence 
of Lord Palmerston’s ultimatum to 
Greece, a fervour of excited delight 
pervaded the assembly, and the 
chiefs of ald parties hastened to the 
Elysée to congratulate the President. 
One word from Louis Napoleon, and 
the two nations would then have 
gone to war, and Russia would have 
walked over Europe. Two months 
ago the fervour in France against us 
was still greater, and again a word 
from Napoleon would have set the 
two nations at war. But again the 
word was not spoken, and the Empe- 
ror’s policy was strenuously directed 
to the maintenance of peace. We 
are sorry to observe, from the recent 
dispute, that the British public, 
which arrogates to itself the right 
of speaking ill of our neighbours 
without allowing itself to be chal- 
lenged for so doing, becomes ex- 
tremely susceptible when a foreign 
nation speaks ill of it. We put it to 
any candid man amongst us to say 
whether, if a gang of assassins, domi- 
ciled in France, were ever and anon 
coming over to attempt the life of 
our own beloved Sovereign, the ex- 
pressions of wrath and indignation 
from the British press and public 
would not be quite as little guarded 
as those of the French regiments, 
We believe they would be ten 
times more furious and defiant. 
In truth, the offence taken in this 
country at the menaces of two or 
three French colonels was not a 
little ridiculons, and certainly was 
not justified by any punctilious re- 
gard which our own writers and 
speakers have shown towards either 
the French nation or their ruler. 
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A few years ago, did not almost 
the whole British press, for months 
together, unite in denunciations of 
Louis Napoleon as blockhead, mad- 
man, tyrant, and villain, in one? 
And did not Sir James Graham and 
Sir Charles Wood, when members of 
Lord Aberdeen’s Oabinet, give a 
Ministerial sanction to such vitu- 
perations, by echoing them on the 
hustings? Very justly, therefore, as 
well as humorously, was it observed, 
that “if the French Emperor and 
nation could endure with equanimity 
the insults heaped upon them by 
English Cabinet Ministers, the people 
of England might surely afford to 
pocket the insults of the French 
colonels !” 

The attempted destruction of their 
Emperor and Empress by foreign 
assassins, and the wounds or deaths 
to a hundred and fifty of their 
fellow-subjects, which accompanied 
it, having bitterly exasperated the 
French army and people, and having 
led to a despatch from the French 
Minister requesting that the British 
Government should consider whether 
something could not be done to check 
the acknowledged evil,—what did 
Lord Palmerston do? Without mak- 
ing any reply to Count Walewski’s 
despatch, he brought forward the 
Conspiracy Bill. Considered by it- 
self, that bill was harmless. But then 
it so happened that the intrinsic qua- 
lities of the bill were thrown into the 
shade by the extrinsic character 
which attached to it. It was not 
simply as a good measure that it was 
introduced, but as a peace-offering to 
the French Government and people. 
At first sight this seems to furnish 
only an additional reason why the bill 
should have been passed. But there 
was a serious consideration behind. 
It was damaging to a nation’s prestige 
to legislate at the dictation of a fo- 
reign Power; and if the passing of 
the bill were the only reply made 
to the French despatch, would it 
not have seemed that England was 
legislating at the dictation of 
France? We are very far from 
homologating all the charges hurled 
in the course of the debates against 
the late Government; and that a 
grave and most inexcusable mis- 
construction was put by some 
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members upon Oount Walewski’s 
despatch, seems to us beyond dis- 
ute, and was acknowledged by 

ord Malmesbary in his admirable 
and statesmanlike reply to the French 
Government. But to legislate with- 
out replying to that despatch, what 
did such a course imply? The terms 
in which Count Walewski alluded to 
the crimes of the refugees, and the 
immunity which they confessedly en- 
joyed, were almost tantamount to a 
charge that the spirit of English 
legislation is such as designedly to 
sereen the offenders from punish- 
ment; and to proceed at once to 
legislation without setting the French 
Government right on this point, was 
voluntarily to underlie the charge, 
and to appear in the face of Europe 
as remedying a shameful defect in 
our institutions which hitherto we 
lad refused either to acknowledge or 
amend. All the Courts of Europe 
know the invariable reply which the 
British Government has returned on 
former occasions to complaints in re- 
gard to the refugees. In 1803, in 
answer to the French Government, a 
deliberate assertion of the law was 
made by the British Cabinet of that 
day, to the effect, “ that this country 
shall be a safe asylum for foreigners 
of all descriptions; but that, if they 
commit any offence against the laws 
of this country,—i/f they incite to the 
assassination of a foreign sovereign, 
or the chief magistrate of a foreign 
State,—or if they impair our friendly 
relations with foreign States by their 
revilings and their libels, they shall 
then be liable to punishment accord- 
ing to the well-known and established 
laws of England.” Such, in Lord 
John Russell’s words, was the decla- 
ration made by this country in 1803, 
and again in 1851 when he himself 
was Premier. In accordance with 
this declaration, Peltier, a French 
refugee, was tried in 1802 for utter- 
ing libels against the first Napoleon, 
and found guilty. Andin 1832, when 
the Government of Louis Philippe 
represented to our Government that 
the exiled Bourbons, then in this 
country, were plotting rebellion, and 
assisting their partisans in France, 
the Whig Ministry at once intimated 
to the exiles that they must either 
give up all correspondence with their 


old adherents, or quit the British ter- 
ritory,—upon which they unhesitat- 
ingly adopted the former alternative, 
Why, then, did not Lord Palmerston 
now repeat the declaration made in 
1803 and 1851? Simply becanse he 
knew that, for some years past, and 
during his own Premiership, the Bri- 
tish Government had not been acting 
up to that declaration. There never 
was a time when an honest enforce- 
ment of our laws was so much called 
for by the conduct of refugees as dur- 
ing the last five or six years; yet not 
one single attempt was made to put 
our laws in force against them. Lord 
John Russell, who set himself most 
cJamorously to oppose even the first 
reading of the Conspiracy Bill, as- 
serted that the answer of our Go- 
vernment to that of France should 
have been, “ Show us that these men 
have been preaching the doctrine of 
assassination, and we will bring them 
before our courts of justice without 
the loss of an hour. Make out that 
it was advocated by them in any of 
their clubs, and they will no doubt be 
convicted as Peltier was convicted.” 
Where has his Lordship been for the 
last five years that he can give utter- 
ance to language so entirely at vari- 
ance with the facts? Has his me- 
morable career in the Foreign Office 
under Lord Aberdeen, and his not 
less memorable embassy-extraordi- 
nary to Vienna in 1855, turned his 
eyes so entirely to Continental affairs 
as to shut from his knowledge all 
that has been going on at home? If 
all the refugees that have advocated 
the right of assassination in the clubs, 
or published “revilings and libels” 
against our allies, were to be “brought 
before our courts of justice without 
the loss of an hour,” our magistrates 
would soon have their hands full of 
them. With all deference to his 
Lordship, there is no question at all 
as to dozens of the refugees having 
acted in the manner which he de- 
nounces; and only his Lordship’s 
ignorance, it appears, has prevent- 
ed him being the most thorough- 
going of their prosecutors. The 
question rather is, Whether it be 
really expedient and worth while to 
prosecute every refugee who chooses 
to harangue the members of his club 
in support of regicide? Probably the 
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British public is not an unimpeach- 
able judge of such a question. The 
matter does not come home to us, as 
it does to our neighbours the French, 
who are the parties wronged. We 
have no fear of any one attempting 
the life of our own Queen, and we 
look upon the orations of these for- 
eigners in support of assassination 
as idle froth, and with the same dis- 
regard as we would bestow upon the 
discussion of the question in some of 
the debating clubs of our young 
collegians. It may be we are wrong 
in so doing: certainly it is beyond 
question that, these foreigners seek 
to act upon their professions; eight 
assassins have proceeded from our 
shores within the last six years; 
and to our ally France—indeed 
to all Europe—their designs are 
fraught with the most serious con- 
sequences. But in whatever light 
the public may choose to regard 
such club-discussions, we conceive 
that there is one form of “ preach- 
ing the doctrine of  assassina- 
tion” which no Government is en- 
titled to overlook. We allude to such 
publications as that lately issued in 
London by Felix Pyat, and some of 
his confréres, in which they defend 
in most passionate terms the attempt- 
ed assassination on the 14th January, 
and deplore that they had not the 
honour of taking part in it. What 
was Peltier’s offence compared to 
this? If possible, a still more notable 
instance of such “ preaching of assas- 
sination ” was exhibited by the noto- 
rious Jersey Manifesto, issued in 
October 1855, wherein a triumvirate 
of refugees proclaimed the assassina- 
tion of all crowned head#jto be one 
of the imperative duties of their 
party. “To kill kings and empe- 
rors,” they said, “is an honour and a 
duty.” And as if in direct challenge 
to our Government, this doctrine, to- 
gether with demoniacal denunciations 
of Napoleon III., was audaciously 
published as a “ Letter to the Queen 
of England!” At that time, and in 
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connection with that infamous Let- 
ter, we directed attention to the 
general question of the Refugees, 
and warned the Government of the 
gravity which that question would 
certainly assume if the national hos- 
pitality were allowed to be so wick- 
edly abused. This country, we said, 
‘cannot allow London to be made a 
focus for the concoction of conspira- 
cies which may throw our allies into 
disorder. Pianori came from Lon- 
den—Pianori was equipped for his 
bloody task by these same refugees in 
the English metropolis. Had Napo- 
leon III. fallen by his hand, would 
not France, blinded with wrath for 
the death of her Emperor, have 
bitterly charged England with nour- 
ishing and sending forth the assassin ? 
After the warnings, both in words 
and in act, which this country has 
now had, it cannot longer plead 
ignorance. It must either take the 
needful measures against these men 
of blood who shelter themselves on 
our shores, or else abide the stern 
consequences."* We beg to repeat 
the same warning now. Has not the 
outburst of feeling in the French 
army and people, produced by the 
attempt of the 14th January, proved 
ghe reality of the danger we foresaw 
in 1855,—and does it not suffi- 
ciently indicate what would have 
happened if the French Emperor 
had fallen a victim to the atrocious 
attempt upon his life? Let Napo- 
leon III. perish by the hand of one 
of those foreign desperadoes whom 
we shelter, and to whom, it is unde- 
niable, we have of late been permit- 
ting a license forbidden to our own 
subjects, and the Anglo-French alli- 
ance will be sundered in a moment. 
It is only too true that so deplorable 
an event may happen wholly in de- 
spite of our precautions—God forbid 
that it should happen in any way; 
—but how shall we answer to our 
faithful ally, and to the com- 
munity of nations for such a catas- 
trophe, unless we have previously 





* See the Magazine for November 1855, p. 645-6. We at the same time com- 
mented on the proclamation then issued in the names of Ledru-Rollin, Mazzini, and 
Kossuth, calling upon all the Continental nations to rise in insurrection against their 
Governments—a proclamation which was wey in direct contravention 
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taken every proper means of precau- 
tion against its occurrence? “I fear 
not for my own life,” says the French 
Emperor; “I speak on behalf of the 
Alliance.” Mr. Disraeli has justly 
styled the Anglo-French alliance 
“the key-stone of modern civilisa- 
tion.” Without it Europe would be 
Russianised, and our own liberties 
placed in danger. The British na- 
tion is desirous to preserve that alli- 
ance; but the efforts of the refugees 
whom .we shelter are directed to pro- 
duce the very opposite result. They 
wish to sunder that alliance. And 
every conspiracy they concoct, and 
every manifesto which they publish, 
tends more or less directly to further 
their purpose. Those manifestoes of 
Felix Pyat and others are not flaunt- 
ed forth for the mere personal grati- 
fication of the shameless men who 
sign them, but as a means of sowing 
discord between this country and 
France. Rupture the Anglo-French 
alliance, and in the turmoil that 
would ensue those men hope to 
carry out (as they doubtless would 
for « while) their projects of social 
anarchy and _ political revolution. 
They hate England as they hate 
every established government; but 
they make use of her. They avail 
themselves of England’s noble asy- 
jum, only that they may presume 
upon her hospitality, and play upon 
her natural haughtiness of spirit. 
They chuckle at every fresh display 
of license which we permit to them, 
and forthwith proceed to strain our 
forbearance still further. We are 
mistaken if the honest spirit of the 
British public will much longer tole- 
rate the audacious licence of these 
men. Liberty has nothing to fear at 
the hands of an English judge and jury. 
We may need no new laws, but we im- 
peratively require the enforcement of 
those already existing. A heavy re- 
sponsibility rests on the British na- 
tion; and we shall not be of those 
who gloss it over, to the detriment 
of the national credit, and at the risk 
of gravest mischief in the future. 

It would be unfair to call in ques- 
tion the spirit and patriotism of the 
late Premier, and his reputation is 
equally established as a parliamen- 
tary tactician. What, then, it may 
well be asked, led him to commit so 


gross a blunder as not to reply to 
Count Walewski’s Note, and thereby 
appear to legislate at foreign dic- 
tation. The explanation is worthy 
of attention. Lord Palmerston may 
have presumed too much on the con- 
fidence which the House reposed in 
him, but it were unreasonable to at- 
tribute so grave an error entirely to 
heedlessness. It were nearer the 
truth to affirm #bat, owing to his 
own omissions of duty in the past, 
he felt the dispatch to be ananswer- 
able. You cannot answer it (he told 
the House), for it is all true. Assas- 
sination, he confessed, had been ele- 
vated into a doctrine, and preached 
openly ; and as these things had 
been done more especially during his 
own Premiership, he found hiniself in 
adilemma. He could no longer reply, 
as was done in 1803 and at subse- 
quent times, that “the well-known 
and established laws of England” 
were adequate to punish such of- 
fences; for the French Government 
would then have immediately re- 
torted, “‘ Why, then, have they not 
been put in force?” and as the per- 
petration of various overt offences by 
the refugees was indisputable and 
acknowledged, such a line of tactics 
. threatened to expose the Premier and 
his colleagues to the gravest charges. 
Lord Palmerston, therefore, sought 
to shift the blame from himself to the 
law, and resolved to quiet the indig- 
nation of the French people by havy- 
ing recourse to a sham. The Conspir- 
acy Bill would have been quite inoper- 
ative to prevent the practices com- 
plained of; and moreover it was un- 
called for, save by the personal exigen- 
cies of the Semier, and made the Bri- 
tish Parliament appear in the eyes of 
the world as if legislating at the dicta- 
tion of a foreign power. li was a 
wrong course, and was properly re- 
pudiated by the House of Commons, 
Let us walk in the old paths—let us 
do as our fathers did. If the “ well- 
known and established laws of Eng- 
laud” sufficed to convict Peltier, and 
to suppress the intrigues of the Bour- 
bon princes, they must be equally 
potent now. If refugees “incite to 
the assassination of a foreign sove- 
reign, or if they impair our friendly 
relations with foreign states by their 
revilings and their libels, they are 
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liable to punishment according to 
the well-known and established laws 
of England.” Such was the declara- 
tion of British law and policy in all 
former times. All that we have to 
do is honestly to act upon that de- 
claration now. The refugees whom we 
protect must not be allowed to com- 
mit moral as well as political crime 
by “inciting to the assassination of 
a foreign sovereign”; neither can 
they be permitted to “impair our 
friendly relations with foreign states 
by their revilings and their libels.” 
It is British law that shelters them, 
and to British law they must submit. 
No man on British soil is superior to 
the laws, and certainly aliens must 
not be permitted a license unknown 
to our own countrymen. 

We have referred to this question 
of the Refugees at some length, be- 
cause, although the diplomatic diffi- 
culty is happily at an end, much irri- 
tation still prevails on both sides of 
the Channel; and because it is to be 
feared lest some untoward event in 
the future—some new attempt upon 
the life of the French Emperor may 
rupture the alliance, and involve this 
country in a war from which we could 
derive no credit, and which would be 
full of disaster alike to England and 
France—indeed to all Europe, except 
perhaps to Russia. 

Grave as was the fault committed 
with respect to the Walewski de- 
spatch, it would be a mistake to re- 
gard that as the sole cause of the 
downfall of the late Government. 
Several other circumstances had oc- 
curred to alienate the confidence of 
the country from Lord Palmerston, 
and, indeed, to convert the old and 
generously bestowed confidence of the 
House into a well-founded and un- 
controllable distrust. The obnoxious 
“Clarendon regulations” in regard 
to the passport-system was one of 
those accessory causes of Lord Pal- 
merston’s downfall ; but doubtless 
the most important of them was his 
conduct in the case of the “ Cagli- 
ari.” The circumstances of that case 
are easily stated. The “ Cagliari” 
steamer sailed from Genoa in June 
cn one of its usual trips ; but hardly 
had it got to sea, when a number of 
passengers, who had come on board 
with concealed arms, seized the cap- 
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tain, put one of their own men at the 
helm, and compelled the two English 
engineers on board (Park and Watts) 
to continue to work the engines. They 
then steered for Ponza, a Neapolitan 
station, carefully preventing any sig- 
nals being made by the crew to the 
vessels which they passed on their 
way ; and, after releasing a number 
of prisoners at Ponza, they proceeded 
to land at Sapri, where the insurgents 
were quickly met and defeated by 
the Neapolitan troops. Meanwhile 
the crew, being left on board the 
“ Cagliari,” immediately set sail, with 
the intent of reporting the affair at 
Naples ; but on their way thither 
they were met, and carried into port, 
by two Neapolitan vessels of war. 
The seizure was made at a distance 
of six miles from land,—which is 
beyond the limit within which alone 
a State may seize a foreign vessel in 
times of peace, unless that vessel be 
a pirate, and unprovided with the 
customary papers. The crew were 
sent to prison on the charge of being 
accomplices in the insurrectionary 
landing at Sapri ; and the Nea- 
politan law-courts condemned the 
“ Oagliari” as a fair prize of war 
in contumacio—the counsel for the 
owners having thrown up their 
briefs in consequence of the unfair 
manner in which they were treated. 
An important question of interna- 
tional law was raised by these 
proceedings of the Neapolitan go- 
vernment ; namely, as to whether 
the “ Cagliari” was a lawful prize. 
That the Neapolitan navy had a 
right to capture the “ Cagliari,” 
though beyond the limit of the Nea- 
politan waters, we may question, but 
cannot positively demur to; because 
the fact of the vessel having actually 
committed an act of war within those 
waters, seems to put it beyond the 
pale of the laws of peace, or at least 
to impart to it a primd facie piratical 
character. But it is another question 
whether she could be condemned as 
a lawful prize, for that could not be 
determined till the guilt of the crew 
was established ; and, moreover, in 
the most famous case of this kind—~ 
that of the ship which landed the 
Duchess de Berri and her followers 
on the French coast—it was decided 
that even though the crew of the 
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vessel were lawful captives, the ship 
itself must be restored to its foreign 
owners. Founding upon this case, 
the Sardinian Government demand- 
ed from the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment the restoration of the “ Cag- 
liari ;” but Lord Palmerston’s Go- 
vernment, though appealed to by 
Sardinia, did not back the demand, 
nor intervene in any way in the 
affair. The case against the crew 
again was this: They were found 
on board a vessel which had just 
been engaged ina hostile or pirati- 
cal enterprise,—in other words, a 
prima facie case existed against 
them, and only after a judicial inves- 
tigation, or actual trial, could their 
innocence be established. The letter 
of the law, therefore, justified the 
Neapolitan Government in commit- 
ting them for trial; but we think 
there was ground for an urgent pro- 
test by our Government against the 
manner in which the case was delayed 
and protracted, especially in the 
utter absence of a feasible case on the 
part of the prosecution. Of course, 
interference in such a matter brings 
one on delicate ground. Every 
country has a right to conduct its 
legal proceedings in its own way; 
and Englishmen cannot contest this 
point, unless they are willing to let 
Frenchmen in this country be tried 
according to French laws, or Rus- 
sians by Russian laws-—in which case 
we should legalise amongst us a very 
summary sort of justice, and the pun- 
ishment of the knout. The case 
against the crew was of the most 
flimsy character. The only inferences 
of guilt which the Neapolitan Gov- 
ernment could imagine and adduce 
against them, was (1) that the ‘ Cag- 
liari,” when captured, was on its way 
back to Ponza to transport more men 
from thence to join the insurgents— 
although the vessel had not coal 
enough to make such a trip; and (2) 
that the “ Cagliari” had not all the 
required papers, though it carried 
all that are usual in vessels of the 
kind. Against these most shadowy 
inferences were to be put the much 
stronger presumptions on the other 
side, quite tallying with the state- 
ments of the prisoners, which in turn 
were corroborated by the declarations 
of the original conspirators—although 


some of the liberated malefactors 
from Ponza (men of no character, and 
justly open to the suspicion of being 
tampered with) at first made deposi- 
tions somewhat unfavourable to the 
innocence of the prisoners. In such 
circumstances it at least behoved the 
British Government to show an active 
interest on behalf of the engineers—all 
the more so, as, in September, nearl 

all the crew were set free except Par 

and Watt. In truth, we entertain no 
doubt that these two men were de- 
tained and put on trial along with the 
actual insurgents, from no other mo- 
tive than to retort upon this coun- 
try, and insult and “snub” our Goy- 
ernment through these two unfortu- 
nate men. .Although this malice was 
covered and protected by the letter 
of the law, it ought certainly to have 
influenced our Government to greater 
urgency and vigilance, for it was a 
persecution Jess likely to be per- 
severed in if the British Govern- 
ment were seen to be thoroughly 
in earnest in securing fair play for 
the accused. “ As the Roman, in 
days of old, held himself free from 
indignity, when he could say, ‘ Civis 
Romanus sum!’ so also a British 
subject, in whatever land he may be, 
shal] feel confident that the watchful 
eye and strong arm of England will 
protect him against injustice and 
wrong.” Such were the famous 
words of Lord Palmerston on the 
24th June, 1850, in defence of his 
bold demonstration against Greece, 
on behalf of the goods and chattels of 
Don Pacifico. But in this far more 
urgent case of Watt and Park, Lord 
Palmerston never stirred a finger. 
He had wished to call into play the 
broadsides of the British fleet on be- 
half of the old chairs and crockery of 
Don Pacifico, but he did not even 
engage in a paper-war on behalf of 
the lives and liberties of two es 
British subjects, harshly imprisone 

in the dungeons of Naples. And 
this at the very time he was commit- 
ting the grave error of seeming to 
alter our own laws at the demand of 
the French Government. No wonder 
that such a policy cost the late Pre- 
mier the confidence of his party. Nor 
has Lord Palmerston improved his 
position by the “explanations” which 
he proffered after he took his place 
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on the Opposition benches. He then 
stated that the cause of his non-inter- 
vention was his belief that the “ Cag- 
liari” had voluntarily surrendered to 
the Neapolitan frigates; but that, as 
it had latterly been acknowledged 
that the “ Cagliari” was compelled to 
surrender, that altered the case, and 
justified intervention. Despite this 
assertion, not the slightest trace was 
discoverable by his Lordship’s suc- 
cessors in office of the least change 
having taken place in the opinions of 
the late Orown lawyers as to the 
legality of the seizure of the “ Oag- 
liari.” We question whether the 
compulsory surrender of the vessel 
suffices to alter the essential law of 
the case; seeing that not only had a 
prima facie act of war or piracy pre- 
viously been committed by the ship 
within the Neapolitan jurisdiction, 
but also that the captain avowedly 
designed to carry his vessel into the 
Neapolitan waters, and even deponed, 
on his first examination, that he had 
surrendered voluntarily, and not up- 
on compulsion. But whatever be the 
law upon this nice point, Lord Pal- 
merston at least knew, or ought to 
have known, that the Neapolitan 
Government avowed that the seizure 
was compulsory, fally six weeks be- 
fore he quitted office. Yet, up to the 
last moment of his remaining in 
power, not a single step did he take 
to challenge either the acts or the 
animus of the Neapolitan Govern- 
ment. The late Ministry never 
showed that they were sensible of 
any hardship or injustice being done ; 
and so the case was protracted for 
eight months. No sooner, however, 
did the new Administration take up 
the case, in a manner which indicated 
that they were aware of the bad 
spirit in which the Neapolitan Go- 
vernment was conducting its pro- 
ceedings, and were resolved to check 
it by every means fairly available, 
than the grasp of the despot over our 
poor countrymen began to relax, and 
on the 18th of March, one of the 
prisoners, Watt, was set free. We 
believe the energy and patriotic phi- 
lanthropy of the new Administra- 
tion will speedily bring the whole 
affuir to a satisfactory conclusion ; 
and assuredly the release of these 
two unfortunate men from a most 


vile captivity and cruel trial, will be 
a success most gratifying to the per- 
sonal feelings of the Conservative 
Ministers, and will not be unremem- 
bered by. the British public. 

By their judicious conduct, and the 
success which has attended their efforts 
both in the Refugee question and in 
that of the “ Cagliari,” the new Cabi- 
net made a most favourable debut, 
and we have no doubt their subse- 
quent policy will be such as steadily 
to increase their reputation. The 
public is somewhat chary at present 
of giving them its confidence, but it 
will soon perceive that its confidence 
could not be better placed. The 
Liberals have had for years such a 
preponderance of power in the press, 
that the measures and policy of Li- 
beral Cabinets are never fairly criti- 
cised before the eyes of the reading 
public, while those of the Conserva- 
tives are as much depreciated and 
misrepresented as their rivals’ doings 
are palliated and extolled. But if 
the nation look calmly at the matter 
—as we believe it is now not indis- 
posed to do—it will.perceive that the 
consequences of the last five years of 
Liberal rule have certainly not been 
such as to make one regret its termi- 
nation. Not that we regard those 
evil results as a necessary product of 
a Liberal régime, but as a consequence 
of the ill-constructed or incapable 
Cabinets which the Liberals have 
chosen to set up or follow. It was 
the Coalition Cabinet of 1853-5 that 
inflicted upon us and Europe the war 
with Russia. On this point no candid 
man can now entertain a doubt. 
They first led the Ozar to believe that 
they would not oppose his designs 
upon Turkey, yet afterwards were 
forced by public opinion to do so; 
and the result of their “antiquated 
imbecility” was to entail upon the 
country a cost of nearly a hundred 
millions sterling of debt and taxation 
—while their boasted ‘“ administra- 
tive capacity” was shown by the loss 
of an army before Sebastopol from 
famine and exposure, although the 
national purse-strings were never s0 
liberally opened. It is strict truth 
to say that the Persian war was 4 
direct consequence of the war with 
Russia,—as it was produced partly 
by the direct instigation of Russia, 
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and partly by the desire of Persia to 
possess herself of Herat at a time 
when England’s strength was fully 
occupied by the struggle in Europe. 
The British public escaped the ex- 
penses of this war, only by the cost 
being laid upon the Indian Govern- 
ment. But the disasters produced by 
the policy of the Coalition Cabinet 
are not yet done. For not only was 
the Persian war a direct consequence 
of that with Russia, but—as is now 
clear from the revelations made at 
the trial of the King of Delhi, as well 
as from other corroboratory proofs 
—the Indian Revolt was in turn 
greatly induced by the fact of our 
hostilities with Russia and Persia, 
by the stories of our disasters in 
the Crimea and at Kars, and by 
the withdrawal of troops from India 
to carry on the war in the Per- 
sian Gulf. The three years of Lord 
Palmerston’s rule were in many 
respects an improvement upon those 
of the Coalitionists. The war with 
Russia was prosecuted with admi- 
rable spirit,—no exception can be 
taken to the conduct of the short- 
lived Persian war,—and it is only 
fair to say, that though some valuable 
time was lost in the commencement 
of the Indian war, this was not attri- 
butable to Lord Palmerston person- 
ally, and all the subsequent operations 
of the late Premier in that great 
emergency were worthy of his high 
repute for energy and_ military 
promptness of action. To this praise 
Lord Palmerston is fairly entitled ; 
and the votes. of the Conservatives, 
so often recorded in his favour, 
gave substantial evidence of their 
candid approval. In domestic legis- 
lation, however, the late Cabinet 
proved itself singularly inefficient, 
and in this capacity at least it justified 
the saying of Mr. Bright, “that it was 
the worst Cabinet he ever remem- 
bered.” Lord Palmerston is a states- 
man of rare ability, but he was 
miserably supported by his col- 
leagues; and though enjoying, we are 
happy to say, a vigorous old age, still 
his years were too many to allow of 
his achieving what perhaps was im- 
possible for the ablest man at the 
best period of his life. With such a 
crisis existing in India, we should 
say that Mr. Vernon Smith was a more 
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than sufficient burden for any Pre- 
mier to carry; and as some other 
ineapables were in the Cabinet, it was 
not to be expected that Lord Pal- 
merston could supply all their short- 
comings. Some of the Ministerial 
stud were lazy or good-for-nothing— 
most of the others, when they took 
up the running, were always going 
wrong; and the aged Premier found 
he had quite enough to do to keep 
his working colleagues from going 
wrong, without setting the lazy ones 
to work also. This made a very 
inefficient Ministry. In truth, what- 
ever may be thought of the late Ad- 
ministration in other respects, it must 
figure in history as one singularly 
destitute of originating talent in all 
matters relating to domestic legis- 
lation. 

This brief retrospect of the Li- 
beral Cabinets which overthrew and 
succeeded Lord Derby’s Administra- 
tion, may well suffice to content one 
that the series is at length interrupted, 
and that a new set of statesmen have 
been called to the helm of affairs. 
On returning to office, the Conser- 
vative Ministers certainly find the 
affairs of the nation in a very diffe- 
rent condition from that in which 
they left them. Within five short 
years three wars have come upon the 
British empire—two of them of a 
magnitude never but once before en- 
countered in our history. A hundred 
millions of additional debt or taxa- 
tion have been thereby imposed upon 
this country, and probably about 
thirty millions upon the Government 
of India. Moreover, when the Con- 
servatives returned to power, they 
found the Anglo-French alliance, 
which they were the chief means of 
originating, and .upon which hangs 
the peace and welfare of Europe, 
on the eve of a most threatening 
rupture. And _ besides all this, 
within the last six months a ter- 
rible commercial crisis—the most 
disastrous on record—has swept over 
the United Kingdom, prostrating 
trade, ruining thousands, and throw- 
ing myriads of the working classes 
out of employment. Both the indus- 
try and the capital of the country 
have thereby experienced a severe 
blow. Yet, at the same time, when 
the late Ministry fell, its estimates 
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showed a deficit of two millions 
sterling, requiring to be made up 
by extra taxation upon the incom- 
ing year, independent of the heavy 
falling-off certain to be produced in 
the revenue by the continued stagna- 
tion of trade. 

Such are the circumstances in which 
the Conservatives have returned to 
power. The new Cabinet, even in 
the opinion of its opponents, will bear 
comparison with any of the present 
generation in point of personal cha- 
racter, homogeneity of composition, 
and administrative talent. They are 
all men in the vigour of life, and most 
of them are remarkable, even amongst 
British statesmen, for the powers of 
application and earnest energy of pur- 
pose. Ellenborough, Stanley, Disraeli, 
Pakington, Walpole, Thesiger, and 
Fitzroy Kelly, are names more asso- 
ciated in public estimation with hard 
work and high talent than any others 
in Parliament; while Lord Malmes- 
bury’s able management of our fo- 
reign affairs in 1852 has not yet been 
forgotten by candid observers; and 
Lord Derby unites in himself every 
requisite for commanding the regard 
and directing the energies of so great 
a party. These statesmen so com- 
ported themselves when in opposi- 
tion, that they now return to power 
without having displayed the slight- 
est approach to factious policy or 
manceuvres, or having justly irritated 
a single opponent. ‘ Ever since the 
day that the late Government was 
formed,” said Mr. Horsman, “ the 
opposition to it has been conducted 
with a moderation and forbearance 
to which I remember no parallel in 
all my Parliamentary experience. I 
have a strong persuasion,” he added, 
“that if those on this side of the 
House had then been occupying the 
Opposition benches, a very different 
course would have been pursued. 
When we (the Opposition) occupied 
those benches before, we had more 
party divisions in three weeks than 
the gentlemen now in office ventured 
on in three years.” 

We believe the new ministry will 
obtain what is called a “ fair trial.” 
Not that we rely upon the voluntary 
moderation of the ex-Ministerial 
chiefs—not that we think them 
sufficiently magnanimous to copy 
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the example of the Conservatives 
when in Opposition,—but because 
the state of parties in the non- 
Ministerial portion of the House is 
such as promises to prevent, for the 
present, any repetition of the disgrace- 
ful coalition-tactics of 1852. What 
brought the Conservatives into power 
was the simple fact that they were 
able to take office, and no other party 
is. The Liberal party at present is 
split up into three distinct sections, 
each jealous or mistrustful of the 
others,—namely, those who follow 
Lord Palmerston; those who adhere 
to Lord John Russell; and the 
Independent or Manchester party. 
For three years past the Palmer- 
stonians have been in the ascendant ; 
but now that his Lordship has fallen 
from office, it is hard to say which of 
the three Liberal sections can muster 
strongest. We have no doubt that 
Lord Palmerston’s party is already 
half-dissolved ; certainly it no longer 
exists as the leading section of the 
House. This is a strange turn of 
fortune’s wheel, but it is only an 
illustration of the peculiar charac- 
ter of the times. In ordinary times, 
even those of Lord Palmerston’s 
party who, by voting against him, 
placed him in a minority on the 
Conspiracy Bill, would have rallied 
to the side of their leader as soon 
as the momentary cause of disagree- 
ment was withdrawn ; in which case, 
considering the powerful majority 
returned to support him at the 
last Elections, no other person could 
have formed an Administration 
with the least chance of success, and 
the Ministerial crisis could only have 
ended by his Lordship being recalled 
to office. It if alleged that, on 
tendering his resignation, the late 
Premier had a strong expectation 
that such would be the result. But 
Lord Palmerston’s party was as 
abnormal in its character as the 
times and circumstances which pro- 
duced it. It included almost all the 
Whigs, some of the Radicals, and 
many of the Conservatives, who 
coalesced in support of Lord Palmer- 
ston on the ground either that he 
was a “safe” man in home politics, 
or that he was the best upholder of 
British interests abroad. Duri 

the ten months which intervene 
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betwixt the Elections and his fall, 
however, it began to appear as if his 
Lordship’s policy in home affairs con- 
sisted simply in doing nothing; 
while, at the same time, the circum- 
stances immediately preceding his 
fall went far to disenchant his sup- 
porters as to his Lordship’s supreme 
regard for the dignity of his country. 
For ourselves, we do not consider his 
conduct in regard to the Conspiracy 
Bill as an intentional desertion of the 
national honour, but rather as a 
fatal error induced by previous 
omissions of duty, and which he 
ventureil to adopt in consequence of 
a too great confidence in his dicta- 
torial power in the House. 

The fall of their distinguished 
leader from office has loosened the 
tie which held together the great but 
heterogeneous Palmerston party. It 
is one thing to rally round such a 
man when at the helm of affairs; it 
is another to adhere to him out of 
office, and when there are no longer 
pending any questions for the con- 
duct of which he is specially suited. 
For half a century of his political 
life, Lord Palmerston had no follow- 
ing; all at once, when needed, a great 
party gathered round him; and now 
again it has begun to dissolve. Lord 
Palmerston has played too distin- 
guished a part, when Premier, ever to 
relapse into his old condition of a 
statesman without a following. But 
the Palmerston party, as created by 
the elections of 1857, is already a 
thing of the past. Its Conservative 
members have naturally rallied round 
Lord Derby, and a considerable num- 
ber of its Liberal members will re- 
turn to their old allegiance under 
Lord John Russ@fl, And thus the 
great Coalition Party of 1855-57 has 
come to an end, even as the great 
Coalition Cabinet of 1853—4 did. Had 
the fall of the Palmerston Ministry 
been accomplished by the Conserva- 
tives, the result would-have gone far 
to consolidate the various sections of 
the Liberal party. But the chief 
agent in his fall was Lord John 
Russell, who signalised his opposition 
by voting against the very first read- 
ing of the Conspiracy Bill,—whereas 
the Conservatives, anxious to avoid 
even the semblance of faction on so 
delicate and important a question, 


by their votes gave leave to the Gov- 
ernment to introduce the Bill. It 
was also notorious that, throughout 
the whole course of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Administration, Lord John 
Russell has been ever ready to play 
the part of mischief-maker. The re- 
sult has been to widen the breach 
previously existing between these two 
chiefs of the Liberal party, and to 
exasperate in no ordinary degree the 
Palmerstonians against Lord John 
Russell. Lord John will never 
rest so long as Lord Palmerston 
is above him, while the Irish Vis- 
count will certainly not submit 
tamely to be displaced from his 
post of honour. It is at present 
almost a drawn race between them, 
and, considering the advanced years 
of both, the next heat must de- 
cide. At present Lord Palmerston 
holds the vantage. It is six years 
since that noble Lord asserted his 
independence and “took up the 
running” against Lord John, and 
during the last three years he has 
completely distanced his rival. Lord 
John, in fact, has of late years been 
“nowhere.” It was only after an 
unparalleledly long career ir office that 
Henry Temple rose into notice, and 
ultimately won the Premiership,— 
from which, after a reign almost — 
dictatorial, he has just fallen. The 
“scion of the house of Bedford,” on 
the other hand, emerged suddenly into 
an amazing popularity, and reached 
the highest honours earlier than his 
present rival; but for a good many 
years his reputation has been steadily 
sinking. Whatever scintillation of 
sticcess may yet possibly be in store 
for Lord John Russell, it is evident 
that his star has long passed the 
zenith. Sir Robert Peel latterly 
eclipsed him even in the estimation 
of the multitude, and, though not 
in the Ministry, was more regarded 
than the Minister himseif. Sir Ro- 
bert’s premature death alone saved 
Lord John from a coup de grace at 
his hand ; but no sooner had the great 
Conservative chief passed from the 
scene, than Lord Palmerston began 
to make his influence felt, and, first 
rebelling against Lord John’s views 
of foreign affairs, finally upset his 
Cabinet on the Militia question. On 
the installation of the Coalition Ca- 
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binet, Lord John was forced to be- 
come “the subordinate of a subor- 
dinate ;” and though he temporarily 
rose to be simply a subordinate, it was 
only to fall out of office altogether. In 
truth, for several years past, the old 
chief of Reform has found himself 
very much in the shade. Supplanted 
in office by the Conservatives in 1852. 
—afterwards appropriated by, and 
figuring insignificantly in, the ill- 
starred Cabinet of Lord Aberdeen— 
next failing at Vienna, and compelled 
to relinquish in unusual humiliation 
his shadowy position in Lord Pal- 
merston’s Government—the once 
famous “scion of the House of Bed- 
ford” has for the last three years found 
himself entirely out of office, even 
though his own-party be in power— 
almost without a following of his 
own—and beholding the Liberal 
party and press rallying in support 
of a statesman, now his successful 
rival, but formerly a subordinate, 
whom he ejected from office. Such 
are the ups and downs of political 
life. But the last quality that will 
be quenched in Lord John Russell 
is his ambition. To end as he is— 
out of office, without popularity, 
and without a party—having, so far 
at least as externals go, lost all that 
political good fortune once so richly 
showered upon him, would bea deep 
humiliation. It is the last chapter of 
a man’s life that stamps the reputa- 
tion of the whole. Posterity gene- 
rally judges by the last scene. If it 
be a failure, then the inference is not 
unnatural that former success was 
but superficial—due more to fortu- 
nate circumstances than to the native 
ability of the man. Lord John Rus- 
sell does not wish to be so thought of. 
It will not be for want of bold effort 
on his part if he end his career in his 
present fallen state. Dum vita est 
spes. Parliamentary Reform—the 
question which first raised his Lord- 
ship to popalarity.and power—is 
again about to be the question of the 
day; and very probably he looks 
forward to it as a means of retrieving 
his fallen reputation, and of enabling 
him to close his career in a position 
worthy of his early fortunes. It is 
natural that he should endeavour to 
revive his faded honours by means 
of the question which formerly made 
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him master of the position. Never- 
theless it is a truth—not much re- 
marked, perhaps, but sufficiently pa- 
tent in its operation—that the same 
thing, done in the same way, but at 
a different time, almost never pro- 
duces the same effect; and that he 
who tries to revive his populari 
by simply copying the conduct whi 
first gave it to him many years be- 
fore, places his confidence in a broken 
reed. The traditions of 1832 are 
quite out of place in 1858: and when 
the real tug of war does come on the 
Reform question, we think that the 
palm of victory will rest with younger 
men, unblinded by Whig traditions, 
and who, looking frankly at the facts 
of the question, resolve to deal with 
it in a comprehensive manner, and 
in a perfect spirit of fair play to all 
classes and interests of the commu- 
nity. 

So stand the divided forces of the 
Liberals. The Russellites look upon 
Palmerston as something very like a 
charlatan and traitor; and the Pal- 
merstonians regard Lord John as a 
mischievous meddler and demagogic 
intriguer. Lord Palmerston’s party 
is that which is least removed from 
the Conservatives, so far as political 
principle is concerned ; while Lord 
John Russell is every session drawing 
nearer to the Radicals, and perhaps 
hopes to appear once more as Premier, 
supported by Sir James Graham and 


Mr. Cobden. The great motive on | 


his Lordship’s part for his divergence 
towards revolutionary democracy is 
the fact that he has nothing to gain 
in the other direction, owing to the 
ground being already occupied by 
Lerd Palmerston. The greater part 
of the “old Whigs”—who form the 
most respectable and cautious, but, at 
the same time, most cliguish section 
of the Liberal party—adhere to Lord 
Palmerston: and hence Lord John 
Russell can best look for recruits on 
the other side, by bidding for the 
support of the Manchester party, so 
far as he can do so without entirely 
alienating the support of the Whigs. 
The Manchester party, however, are 
decidedly ina coy mood. The schism 
between the Russellites and Palmer- 
stonians has raised this section of the 
House into importance, and they will 
not give their alliance without exact- 
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ing its full value. They are in a 
position to trade upon the exigencies 
of the two other sections of the Li- 
beral party, especially of the Russell- 
ites, who are more likely to acquiesce 
in their terms. They see in the pre- 
sent dilemma an opportunity of bend- 
ing one or both of the other Liberal 
sections to their views; and, till this 
take place, will help to place neither 
in power. The Manchester party 
hate Lord Palmerston above any man 
in the House, and will be especially 
loth to support any move made by 
the ex-Premier to replace himself in 
power. With an opposition so di- 
vided, and public feeling compara- 
tively neutral, there is every prospect 
of the Conservative Government ob- 
taining a fair trial. The country at 

resent cares little whether the 

inistry be Whig or Troy. What it 
especially desiderates is, that the 
Ministry be able and energetic in 
their work; and as the new Cabinet 
contains immeasurably more ability 
of every kind than its predecessor, 
we have no fear that the public will 
be disappointed by the fruit of their 
labours. 

It will be allowed that the new Cabi- 
net have made a good commencement. 
They succeeded to office at a time 
when the temper of the House was ex- 
ceedingly irritable, and disposed to be 
unusually exacting. The new Minis- 
ters have met this mood with most per- 
fect frankness. Diplomatic documents 
have been ordered to be printed for 
the information of the House, and 
explanations have been made and 
answers given on all subjects, in a 
manner which contrasts favourably 
with the dictatorial spirit of the late 
Premier, who never gave any explana- 
tions which he could withhold, and 
who rejoiced to snub and “ put down” 
all troublesome interrogators of 
ministerial policy. And conjoined 
with this frankness and courtesy 
to the House, the measures of 
the new Cabinet in those delicate 
foreign questions which at present 
engage so much attention, have 
been so active and so judicious, 
that each new reply by Ministers has 
tended to increase the satisfaction of 
the House, from the proofs thereby 
afforded of the singular success which 
is attending their efforts. In fact, 


they have cut the ground from under 
Lord Palmerston in the very quarter 
where his reputation stood strongest, 
Alike in the Refugee question, the 
case of the “ Cagliari,” and the Pass- 
port system, the new Ministry have 
won very marked triumphs over their 
predecessors—and that almost in- 
stantaneously. Indeed, judging be- 
fore the event, we should have held 
that so much success, within so short 
a time, was impossible; and that so 
great a change for the better has 
been already accomplished in each 
and all of those questions since the 
fall of Lord Palmerston, is a notable 
proof of the rare diligence as well as 
judgment with which the new Minis- 
try have commenced their career. 
The country will soon be convinced 
that the Conservative statesmen are 
bent on doing their work energeti- 
cally, thoroughly, and well; and that, 
besides more weighty and ambitious 
measures, numerous improvements 
will at the same time be effected in 
less prominent departments of the 
public service, which the Liberal 
Ministers were contented to leave un- 
reformed. Although the pressing ques- 
tions of the refugees, the ** Cagliari,” 
and the passport system, might have 
sufficed to absorb the attention of 
a Ministry newly installed, Lord 
Derby's Government have already 
proceeded to investigate the condi- 
tion of the Consular service—a most 
important branch of our foreign ad- 
ministration, from which hitherto 
the country has not derived proper 
value. 

We have said that the new Ad- 
ministration will not make the fact 
of one of its departments being very 
busy an excuse for all the others 
standing still. And although foreign 
politics are still complicated by seve- 
ral questions requiring delicate hand- 
ling, and more nearly affecting vital 
interests than may be commonly 
supposed,—though the India Bill 
makes another large demand upon 
the attention of the Government,— 
and though the Budget, which the 
new Ministers will not take second- 
hand, has all to be revised and re- 
cast—nevertheless, we believe that 
the wide field of Law Reform will 
immediately be entered upon, and 
with most satisfactory results to the 
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community. The Transfer of Land 
—the Bankruptcy Law—and some 
other portions of our legal system, 
will be comprehensively dealt with, 
with the view of improving the law, 
and lessening the extortionate ex- 
pense with which such legal pro- 
cesses are at present attended. Lord 
Chelmsford in the Lords, and Sir 
Fitzroy Kelly in the Commons, are 
guarantees that this important work 
will be ably done; and we are con- 
vinced that the Lord Advocate for 
Scotland, whose pre-eminent legal 
abilities are acknowledged by all 
parties in his own country, will prove 
a worthy compeer for these Eng- 
lish lawyers in the comprehensive 
reforms which they have so much at 
heart. That veteran and distinguish- 
ed law-reformer, Lord St. Leonard’s, 
though not in the Cabinet, will con- 
tinue his important task of remodel- 
ling the defective parts of the Statute- 
book, and his measures will receive 
every support from the Government. 

Lastly comes the great question of 
Parliamentary Reform. It could not 
be expected that the new Cabinet 
should legislate on the subject this 
session. Indeed it was reckoned 
extremely doubtful by many even of 
the Liberals, if the late Premier 
would not have evaded the question 
for another year. But as sure as 
next year comes round, if the Con- 
servatives are then in office, a Re- 
form Bill will be introduced, and 
proceeded with in earnest. It will 
not be, like Lord John’s bills, a mere 
toy or decoy to keep dangling before 
the eyes of the public; it will not 
be, like his, a measure introduced 
only to be withdrawn and re-with- 
drawn. Jt will be got up ina busi- 
ness-like way, and will be proceeded 
with in an earnest and _business- 
like manner. Since Parliament 
has again and again declared that 
a new Reform Bill ought to be 
introduced, the country will find 
that the Conservatives are not the 
worst hands to which the task can 
be intrusted. On this subject we 
need to make no recantation of 
opinion, What we say in 1858, with 
our party in office, we said in 1856 
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when the Conservatives were in op- 
position. “The maxim of Conserva- 
tism,” as we then said, “is not that 


changes shall not be made at all, but -. 


that they shall not be made prema- 
turely. . . A Conservative’s principles 
do not debar him from putting forth 
his hands to modify at times the 
governmental fabric. On the con- 
trary, Pitt was the first to conceive 
the project of Parliamentary Reform, 
at a time when the Whig oligarchs 
had no relish for the change; and it 
was only when they found them- 
selves wholly excluded from office 
that the descendants of the latter, 
as a means of regaining public fa- 
vour, took up the project which the 
outburst of the revolutionary war 
had caused the great Conservative 
statesman to postpone. We think 
the Conservatives erred in 1830, in 
resisting all Reform ; for by so doing 
they left the country no choice be- 
tween adopting the crude measures 
of the Liberals, or declaring that it 
wished no reform at all. Assuredly 
Pitt would not have so acted.”* 
And assuredly the Conservatives, if 


they remain in office, will not so act . 


now. On other points also we have 
simply to repeat the programme of 
Conservative policy which we for- 
merly gave: “ A Conservative may 
advocate education as well as a 
Liberal ; indeed, Sir John Pakington 
is now facile princeps in this diffi- 
cult but important department of 
statesmanship. A Conservative may 
advocate legal reform as well as 
a Liberal, and has done it better. 
He may support the Protestant 
character of our institutions as 
well as a Liberal, and for a long 
time past has done it better. He 


may advocate commercial reform, , 


and did so earlier and better than ~ 


the Liberals. Indeed, what names 
are to be found among the Liberal 
Ministers that will match as com- 
mercial reformers with [those of Pitt, 
Huskisson, and Peel? In _ these 
various departments of legislation, 
the Conservative walks as boldly on, 
and has distinguished himself fully 
more than his Liberal rivals.”’t 

We have no doubt that the great 
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desire of the Opposition leaders is to 
get the new Ministry turned out as 
ast as possible. The ex-Ministerial 
chiefs, whether of the Palmerston 
or Russell sect, will be bent upon 
nipping in the bud the develop- 
ment of their rivals’ policy, from 
a well-founded dread lest the num- 
ber, comprehensiveness, and ability 
of the measures of the new Oabi- 
net should quite eclipse the feeble 
and all but barren sessions of the re- 
cent Liberal régime. This was the 
tactics of the Opposition in 1852, and 
there is much greater motive for them 
to repeat these tactics now. Butcan 
they? We do not believe it. We 
do not apprehend that the ex-Minis- 
terial chiefs will obtain sufficient sup- 
port from the House to enable them 
to carry out ‘such factious designs. 
The Conservatives succeeded to office 
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simply by the failure of their rivals, 
and after a career in Opposition more 
free from factious courses than any 
five sessions of Parliament that the 
present generation has witnessed. 
Lord Derby has formed his Ministry 
entirely on the principle of securing 
the most efficient men; and in point 
of talent and administrative skill it 
may challenge comparison with the 
very best of its predecessors. Its 
members are in earnest, fully compe- 
tent for their work, and bent upon 
accomplishing it. They wil/ accom- 
plish it, if the House give them the 
opportunity. Difficulties of no ordi- 
nary kind they certainly have to en- 
counter; but we confidently believe 
they will triumph over them, and 
that the House will support them 
with that “constitutional” majority 
to which they are so amply entitled. 











